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IS MAN ONE OR MANY? 


Types of Mankind. By J. ©. Nort, M.D., and 
Groner R. Giippon. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grainbo & Co, 1854. 

T is not our object, in noticing this 

important work, to enter upon any 
extended criticism of its merits and de- 
fects, both of which are obvious enough, 
nor to undertake to settle the controversy 
to which it relates, but simply to al- 

Iude to its contents, with such inciden- 

tal remarks as may occur to us in the 

course of the review. It is an original, 
elaborate, and, we may say, quite revo- 
lutionary presentation of its principal sub- 
ject, and we owe it to the authors, as well 
as to our readers, whom we try to keep 
informed of all the leading movements in 
the world of letters, to make some state- 
ment of the nature and bearing of its ar- 

‘guments. ; 

Its general purport, and that of its 
several parts, are both best described 
in the complete title, which runs in this 
. wise: “Types of Mankind, or ethno- 
logical researches, based upon the an- 
cient monuments, paintings, sculptures, 
and crania of races, and upon their natural, 
geographical, philological and biblical his- 
tory ; illustrated by selections from the 
unedited papers of Samuet Georce Mor- 
Ton, M. D. (late President of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia), and 
by additional contributions from Prof. 
Louis Acassiz, LL. D., W. User, M.D., 
and Prof. H. 8. Parrerson, M.D. By 
J.C. Nort, M.D. and Georce R. Guip- 
DON, formerly U. S. Consul at Cairo.” It 
will be seen that we are offered rather, a 
formidable array of subjects as well as 
of names and titles. 

The theory, in respect to the origin and 
distribution of the human races, generally 
accepted ae | by theologians and men of 
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science, is that which derives the immense 
variety of nations now on the globe from 
the Adam and Eve of Genesis, or rather 
from Noah and his three sons, Shem, 
Ham and Japhet, who were saved from 
the deluge, in which all the rest of man- 
kind perished, and which, as the common 
chronology estimates it, occurred in the 
1656th year of the world, or 2348 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. It assumes that 
the statements of Moses are simple histor- 
ical facts, and that all the distinctive differ- 
ences which we at this day observe among 
the different families of men, are the results 
not of an original diversity established by 
the Creator, at the time of the respective 
appearances of those families upon the 
globe, but of climate, food, habits of life, 
civilization, intermarriage, and other ex- 
ternal agencies, which have since 

and for centuries, at work. The Cauca- 
sian, the Malay, the American, the Ne- 
gro, the Mongol, in short, all the tribes 
of the earth are held to be the lineal de- 
scendants of Noah, or at furthest of Adam ; 
and it is inferred, consequently, that they 
all belong to the same species as well as 
to the same genus of animals. 

Those who maintain this theory rest 
their arguments mainly upon the words 
of Scripture, though they endeavor to con- 
firm it by many impressive considerations 
drawn from the analogies of natural sci- 
ence, from the affinities of language, from 
the remarkable traditions of various peo- 
ple, and from the authentic records of 
history. Nearly all the Christian sects, 
how manifold and conflicting soever their 
interpretations of Scripture in other re- 
spects, are singularly unanimous in con- 
sidering that the first book of Moses 
teaches the identical origin of the human 
race: nearly all the most eminent sci- 
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entists, linguists and philosophers, such 
as IIumboldt, Cuvier, Buffon, Adelung, 
Schlegel, Blumenbach, Prichard, &c., adopt 
the same view on the grounds of science ; 
while, it is remarked, that the great ma- 
poy of civilized men have practically ac- 
snowledged the unity of the races by 
an amalgamation, which has scarcely left 
an unmixed race among them. 

But in the face of these authorities, the 
anthors before us, assisted by Agassiz and 
Morton, and sustained by several distin- 
guished naturalists in England, France 
and Germany, have founded a new school 
of Ethnology, which they called the Ame- 
rican school, and which flatly denies every 
fundamental proposition of the accredited 
theory. They say that all mankind did 
not descend from a single head, whether 
Noah or Adam ; that the several human 
races are specifically distinct ; that no ex- 
ternal causes with which we are acquaint- 
ed are sufficient to account for the exist- 
ing differences of human species; and that 
this primordial and continued diversity is 
amply proved by physiological science, by 
the differences of languayes, by the nu- 
merous traditions of the tribes, and by 
the monuments and other evidences of an- 
tiquity. A more positive and direct oppo- 
sition, then, than that which subsists 
between these two: classes of inquirers, 
cannot well be conceived. They are at 
swords’ points on the main issue, and on 
all the subordinate lines of evidence by 
which that issue is attempted to be sus- 
tained. 

We shall give an account of the results 
we have gathered from the leading argu- 
ments on each side, but shall first pre- 
mise a word or two, in regard to the use 
of Scripture in the controversy. Dr. 
Smyth, of Charleston, in his work on the 
“Unity of the Human Races,” takes the 
ground that the testimony of the Bible is 
so peremptory and positive, as to the 
“origin” of men, that it ought to put an 
end to all controversy on the subject. If it 
js once clearly revealed, he argues, by the 
unerring word of God, that all mankind 
are the descendants of Adam, there are 
no demonstrations of science that ought 
to be allowed to wrest our faith from 
that fact, or, indeed, which can be applied 
at all to the determination of the ques- 
tion. It becomes, exclusively, a religious 
verity, not resting in the least upon in- 
ductiye reasonings, but upon the pure 
affirmation of the Holy Spirit. ‘ No 
man,” he remarks, “can deny this doc- 
trine, while he receives the Bible as hav- 
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ing been, in all its contents, arranged, or- 
dered and directed by a superintending 
Wisdom, which, either directly communi- 
cated its statements, or, when their truths 
were otherwise known, preserved the in- 
spired writers from all error in their 
compilation and presentation.” “ The 
unity of the human races, for which we 
earnestly contend,” he adds, “is the iden- 
tical origin of all mankind, originally from 
Adam and Eve, and subsequently from 
Noah and his sons” 

“This question, is fairly and 
legitimately a Scriptural one. It is plain- 
ly beyond the discovery of reason, It 
lies in regions to which the clue of history 
offers no guide. It is immeasurably be- 
yond the reach of inductive investigation. 
The facts‘ we cannot discover. Reason- 
ing upon these facts, and conclusions 
founded upon that reasoning, we cannot 
make. The appeal must, therefore, . be 
made to testimony; and that testimony 
must be divine. And if this testimony 
exists, then our belief in the original unity 
of the human races is,—like our belief in 
the certain immortality of the human soul 
in a state of happiness, or misery, in all 
the doctrines of the Bible, and in the orig- 
inal creation out of nothing of the earth 
itself,—an exercise of faith, and not a con- 
viction produced by science.””* 

Dr. Smyth, however, attempts to distin- 
guish this aspect of the question, namely, 
that which relates to “origin,” from an- 
other aspect, which relates to the actual 
diversities of existing races; or to the ex- 
tent and nature of their differences ; to the 
possibility of accounting for them by nat- 
ural and existing causes ; to their proper 
classification as varieties of a single spe- 
cies; or as the several species of a single 
genus; and finally, as to whether in the 
case of any particular tribe resembling 
man, such as the Dokas, &c., they are or 
are not to be admitted under the genus or 
the species homo, or are to be classed in 
some lower order, All the latter ques- 
tions, he says, are questions of science, 
which fall within the knowledge of our 
minds, by observation, experiment or tes- 
timony, whether from the domain of his- 
tory or philosophy. The question of ori- 
gin is therefore entirely distinct from the 
question of specific unity. “The former is 
a question of fact, to be decided by histo- 
rical evidence, but the latter is a question 
of. scientific observation and induction. 
“The question of origin,” he continues, 
“can be determined only by the evidence 
of Scripture, history, tradition, language, 





* Unity of the Human Races, pages 49, 50. 
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religion, and the adaptations of Christian- 
itv to the mind and heart of all men; 
while the question of species is’to be test- 
ed by those criteria which are employ- 
ed to fix the classification of other ani- 
mals,” * 

This distinction is a clear and valid one, 
to the extent in which it divides the Sci- 
entific phase of Ethnology, treating of the 
actual organic differences of the human 
races, from the JZistoric phase, treating 
of all those facts of civil history and ar- 
cheeology which have a bearing upon the 
moral and physical peculiarities of the 
human races, upon their early homes, 
their migrations, their interblendings, 
and their extinctions. But, as Dr. Smyth 
has stated it, he has fallen into some con- 
fusion. Firstly, the question of “ origin” 
and of “actual difference ” is not so easily 
separable, as he supposes: for if it be 
proved by science that the races are ‘of 
diverse origin, as far back as history goes, 
it will be hard to reconcile that fact with 
his interpretation of thg Scriptures, which 
makes all mankind to have sprung from 
Noah. We can easily conceive how men 
may be of diversé original stocks and yet 
be- of the same species, because we can 
easily suppose God to have framed and 
distributed fifty or a thousand patterns of 
one model; but we cannot conceive the 
converse of this, viz., how men could be 
of different primordial species, and yet the 
children of one father, except by miracle, 
which vacates all the functions of science 
at once. But, secondly, Dr. Smyth con- 
founds, and this explains his first error, 
the question of the spiritual origin of 
man, with the question of his natural or 
historic genesis. Now, the former is 
clearly a question, which, if it is to be re- 
solved at all, must be resolved by revela- 
tion, because the faculties of the race, like 
those of the individual, only run back to 
the period of later infancy; but the latter 
is a question which falls clearly within 
the domain of science, so that it can be 
determined by probabilities and reason. 
A man, except he is informed from a su- 
perior source, cannot tell who his father 
was, nor the time and place of his birth, 
nor the method of his existence during 
his infantile years; nor can his race, ex- 
cept from a superior source. give any of 
the particulars of its life, previous to a 
certain time, when it may be supposed to 
have emerged from its infancy. Yet, as 
a@ man may remember all that occurred 
to him, after his infancy, and may infer, 
from the circumstances of his develop- 
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ment, his proximate age, the nation to 
which he belongs, and other facts of his 
experience; so a race may arrive ata 
proximate conclusion as to the time and 
place of its appearance upon earth, and to 
a certain conviction of the more important 
changes which ‘it has since undergone. 
But the latter inquiry is obviously a sci- 
entific or natural one, though it cannot by 
any means carry us farther back than,the 
period where veritable history terminates 
in vague tradition and mythology. 
Theologians and scientists have made a 
capital mistake, it seems to us, in not suf- 
ficiently distinguishing the respective do- 
mains of science and revelation, in their 
ethnological inquiries. The former, re- 
garding the Scriptures as authoritative 
evidence on questions of natural occur- 
rence, have endeavored to conform all the 
sciences to a strict literal interpretation 
of them, while the latter, forced by nu- 
merous discrepancies, have proclaimed 
these interpretations of Scripture en- 
tirely inadequate, and therefore false. 
Thus, Dr. Smyth, on the authority of 
Genesis, asserts that all men have de- 
scended from Noah, and that the differ- 
ences we note among them, in regard to 
race, are the results of external influences 
to which they have since been exposed. 
But Dr. Nott, on the other hand, asserts 
on the authority of the Egyptian pic- 
tures and chronology, that the races ex- 
hibited the same differences in the time 
of Noah, and even: before it, which they 
do now, and that therefore external influ- 
ences have had little or no effect in_pro- 
ducing them. Their positions, it will be 
seen, are radically hostile, and irrecon- 
cilable, upon the grounds of either. If 
Smyth be right Nott is wrong, or if Nott 
be right, Smyth is wrong. Grant the 
theory of Smyth, and Nott’s historical 
facts must be mistakes, or grant the the- 
ory of Nott, and Smyth’s interpretation 
of Genesis is nonsense. We do not say 
here, whether of the two is right, but on- 
ly that both of them cannot be; unless 
Scripture may be supposed to prove one 
thing, and science an opposite thing, and 
both be equally correct, which is absurd. 
We can, however, save these gentlemen 
from their difficulties, and preserve Scrip- 
ture as well as Science intact by another 
view of the matter, which is sometimes 
taken. Let us suppose, for instance, the 
revelation of God’s will by the Word, and 
the revelation of His will by Nature, to 
constitute two entirely distinct methods 
of revelation, and to relate to two entire- 





* Unity of the Human Race, by Thomas Smyth. D. D., page 51. 
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ly distinct classes of truths. The latter 
we will call a revelation of truth in the 
natural sphere, or that sphere of life 
which is conditioned in time and space, 
and is the appropriate object of what is 
termed Science; but the former we will 
call the revelation of truths which are 
above nature, relating wholly to the infi- 
nite interests of men, or to principles not 
conditioned in time and space, and only 
to be spiritually discerned. May it not 
be possible on this supposition then, that 
the Word is constructed in such a way as 
net to deal at all with mere natural 
events for their own sake, but to employ 
them exclusively as the means or vehi- 
cles of a higher truth? May it not be 
that, when it speaks of the creation and 
experience of Adam, it may shadow forth 
the spiritual genesis and development, not 
only of an entire primitive race, but of 
man universally, both individual and col- 
lective ; or that, when it describes the de- 
struction of an entire globe, with all its in- 
habitants, by water, may it not borrow 
from the phenoniena of a deluge, the terms 
in which to express its sense of some vast- 
er spiritual catastrophe? But, would it be 
right to allege in that case the literal sense 
of these references to natural facts and 
events, in the determination of a question 
of science? If the primary and exclusive 
objects of the Word are spiritual, and not 
at all scientific, can we with any proprie- 
ty use it as a ground of scientific evidence, 
without doing violence to its character? 
Would not its literal meanings be simply 
incidental, and not conclusive, in reference 
to any natural subject? We confess that 
such is our view of the matter, having 
found it dimly anticipated by Origen, St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, and others of the 
early Christian fathers, though it is no- 
where luminously treated except by Swe- 
denborg. 

As this, however, is not the place for 
any explanations of theology, and as we 
are not empowered to impose any special 
tenets upon the readers of a literary peri- 
odical, let us quote a confirmatory para- 
graph from one of the most sagacious and 
eminent literary men of the day, who is 
at the same time an orthodox Episcopa- 
lian. De Quincey, in his essay on Pro- 
testantism, remarks : 

“Tt is an obligation resting upon the 
Bible, if it is to be consistent with itself, 
that it should refuse to teach science ; and 
if the Bible ever had taught any one art, 
science, or process of life, capital doubts 
would have clouded our confidence in the 
authority of the book. By what caprice, 
it would have been asked, is a divine mis- 
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sion abandoned suddenly for a human 
mission? By what caprice is this one 
science taught, and others not? Or these 
two, suppose, and not all? But an ob- 
jection, even deadlier, would have follow- 
ed. Itis clear as is the purpose of day- 
light, that the,whole body of the arts and 
Sciences composes one vast machinery for 
the irritation and development of the hu- 
man intellect. For this end they exist. 
To see God therefore, descending into the 
arena of science, and contending, as it 
were, for his own prizes, by teaching 
science in the Bible, would be to see him 
intercepting from their self-evident desti- 
nation (viz., man’s intellectual benefit), 
his own problems by solving them hiim- 
self. No spectacle could more dishonor 
the divine idea. The Bible must nov 
teach any thing that man can teach him 
self. Toes the doctrine require a reve- 
lation ?—then nobody but God can teach 
it. Does it require none ?—then in what- 
ever case God has qualified man to do a 
thing for himself, he has in that very 
qualification silently laid an injunction 
upon man to do it, by giving the power.” 

Thus we may see, that if Revelation 
were any thing less than a disclosure of 
principles to which human reason is in- 
competent (though not unable to perceive 


their supreme rationality when once dis- 


closed), if it attempted to reveal what was 
clearly within the constitutional range of 
the human mind, or, in other words, if it 
had come to teach us the natural sciences, 
it would be, instead of the most benignant 
gift of God to us, one of the most fatal 
and pernicious instruments of our degra- 
dation. Discharging man from his re- 
sponsibility to inquire for himself into the 
mysteries of the world about him, it would 
serve to keep him in his original infantile 
condition, a mere slavering dependent of 
the Deity, or the cowering slave of all the 
tyrannies of nature. It is through the 
exercise of his reason, on the facts of his 
existence, that man developes his higher 
powers, acquires knowledge, and overcomes 
the natural obstructions and limitations 
of his existence. He is, indeed, only the 
true man to the extent in which he has 
made himself master of his circumstances, 
by his own free will, or in accordance with 
the dictates of his internal life. Should 
he be exempted, therefore, from this ne- 
cessity of self-instruction or development, 
in any sphere to which he was competent, 
by the direct intervention of God, he would 
be robbed so far forth of his prerogative. 
He would be relegated back to his child- 
hood, and in all certainty, become the 
flagrant disgrace and accuser of his too 
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indulgent father, instead of his sweetest 
solace and infinitehonor. We are, there- 
fore, decidedly of the same conviction 
with De Quincey, that the Bible was not 
designed to lead us through a course of 
the natural sciences, but that its functions 
are the revelation of that supernatural 
economy by which man is redeemed from 
evil, regenerated, and constituted a mem- 
ber of the heavens. 

Such of us as are of this mind, do 
not depreciate the old Jewish Scriptures, 
therefore, as the historical documents of 
a representative or chosen nation, in 
which character they seem to us to be as 
singularly valuable as they are venerable ; 
but we disclaim, with every deference to 
prevailing opinions, and in the interest of 
Christian truth alone, the infallibility 
which has been ascribed to them in that 
character, and which attaches only to their 
interior or religious meanings. As records 
of events, alleged to have taken place in 
the natural world, and in their allusions 
to natural phenomena, we must regard 
them in the same light in which we should 
regard any other monuments of equal anti- 
quity and equal authenticity, if such there 
be. In other words, their symbolical sig- 
nificance imputes no special value to their 
letter. ‘They are to be collated, criticised 
and judged of according to their main pur- 
port, and on the same grounds, and with the 
same freedom, as other ancient texts, such 
as a passage from Manetho, for instance, or 
a page of Herodotus. Indeed, they are to 
be more industriously rectified, and purg- 
ed from the glosses an‘] the errors of mis- 
transcription, because of the deeper im- 
port of their contents, than other writings; 
but their letter derives its value from the 
religious mysteries it veils, and not the 
natural events which it uses, and which are 
subordinate. If the letter can be made to 
square with the unquestioned deductions 
of Science, it is well, though not impor- 
tant, and if it cannot, without putting it to 
that torture, which is alike excruciating to 
the mind of the reader, and to the rules of 
syntax and prosody ; we do not conceive 
that its integrity as a revelation of spirit- 
ual and celestial verities is at all disturbed. 
Accordingly, Dr, Smyth, in representing 
that the very existence of Christianity 
depends upon the literal truth of those 
passages, which seem to declare that all 
mankind are the descendants of a single 
man, Adam, or a single man, Noah, be- 
trays a most gross and superficial con- 
ception of the essence and grounds of reli- 
gion, as well as an erroneous exegesis of 
the divine word. The whole narrative 
in Genesis, as many sincerely believe, has 
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reference, not to the life and destiny of a 
single man, but to that of the most an- 
cient and primitive people,“whom God 
placed upon this globe, whom he sustained 
ma direct and miraculous manner, when 
the whole physical condition of the world 
was quite different from what it has been 
since, or is at present, and to which the 
traditions of nearly all nations refer, as 
their Golden or Paradisiacal age. 

What then, are the teachings of Science 
as to the actual distinctions of the human 
races, and as to the past perpetuity of those 
distinctions ? This is the scientific ques- 
tion to be answered, now that we have 
got theology in its proper place. 

It is estimated that there are nine hun- 
dred millions of living beings on the earth, 
who arecalled human, beeause, though pos- 
sessing some characteristics common to 
the animals, they are most clearly and un- 
mistakably distinguished from animals, 
both in respect to what they have in com- 
mon, and in respect to certain qualities in 
which they are eminently superior and pe- 
culiar. Some philosophers have pretended 
to sce in the lower kinds of humans, very 
close affinities to monkeys and ourang- 
outangs, but we believe there has not yet 
been any philosopher so nearly allied to 
those unhappy looking individuals himself, 
as not to be able to tell that a man was a 
man at the firstsight. The lowest Alforian 
or Guinea Negro, widely removed as he is 
in appearance, organism and mind, from 
a Shakespeare or a Washington, is still 
more widely removed from Chimpanzee, 
has still a more intimate fellowship with 
Shakespeare and Washingtoh than he has 
with Chimpanzee. It is possible, by a 
stretch of the imagination, to conceive 
that in the lapse of ages, he might. become 
a companion of Shakespeare or Washing- 
ton, by a simple, though almost prodi- 
gious development, in degree, of the quali- 
ties that we know him to possess; but it 
is not possible to conceive that Chimpanzee 
should become the equal of a Guinea Ne- 
gro, by any continuous development of 
what he has, and only by a change in 
kind. It is a matter of more or less be- 
tween the Negro and the superfinest Cau- 
casian ; but between Chimpanzee and the 
Negro, it is a matter of life and death, or 
of an access of faculties that would amount 
to entire transmutation. In other words, 
a man is a man all.the world over, 
and nowhere a monkey or a_hippo- 
potamus, and whatever his rank in the 
scale of human being, he is entitled to 
every consideration that properly pertains 
to man, as separated from ape, baboon, 
bat, or any other creature that appears 
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to be making a wonderful effort towards 
his standard. This point is admitted on 
all hands, and may be set aside as estab- 
lished. 

These humans, again, are spread over 
every part of the globe where it is possible 
for them to live at all, fromthe extreme 
north where mercury freezes, to the ex- 
treme tropics where ether boils; on the 
tops of mountains, in almost impenetrable 
forests, amid sandy deserts, on coral reefs, 
and the remotest islands of the seas. 
With the exception of a few small islets, 
wherever man has been able to travel, 
either in ancient times, when the methods 
of locomotion were few and slow, or in 
modern eras, when he has borrowed the 
lungs of the fish and the wings of the bird, 
he has encountered his brother man; he 
has encountered him, too, not as a new 
comer there, but as an old and quite reg- 
ular inhabitant of the district, both well 
adapted to its'conditions of climate, heat, 
moisture, vegetation, &c., and actually in 
love with the place. The Esquimaux who 
lives on train-oil in the midst of perpetual 
snow, clings with pertinacity to his icy 
home; the genial and balmy air of the 
temperate climes solicits the African from 
his blistering tropics in vain,—the Mongol 
of China, from the earliest centuries, has 
steadily refused to mingle with other na- 
tions, either to receive them or to go out 
among them; and only the hand of-the 
conquering invader has been able to 
drive the American Indian, wanderer and 
hunter as he is, from the burial-place of 
his fathers. A traveller from Italy to 
Sweden, in the direct line now would pass 
through the same nations and tribes as he 
would have done in the days of the Czesafs, 
or of Romulus and Remus. . Thus, local 
fixity, repugnance to foreigners, and a ve- 
hement clinging to localities, which tra- 
dition, remains, habits of life, grave-stones, 
and monuments, conspire to teach him 
were the homes of his ancestors, have al- 
ways been prominent attributes of man, 
bom above all of primitive or semi-barba- 
rous and savage people. Indeed, it is 
worthy of note, that they are immobile, 
just in the degree in which they are abo- 
riginal and undeveloped, while as we as- 
cend the line of civilization, either con- 
temporaneous in space, or successive in 
time, we find them to become more and 
more mercurial, friendly, active, and cos- 
mopolitan. The Malay, the Ethiopian and 
the Polynesian lives for the most part, 
now, where he was first known, and the 
Caucasian only, whose superiority in this, 
if nothing more, is evident, has shown 


himself a citizen of the globe, going wher- 
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ever there is water to float him, orland or 
snow on which to walk. 

There are no two individuals of these nine 
hundred million humans, precisely alike ; 
and hardly two groups of a dozen or more 
members each, in which something pecu- 
liar may not be discerned. They vary 
in color, almost through the prismatic 
scale; they differ in hair, eyes, nose, skull, 
pelvis and foot ; they speak in languages 
that are quite as numerous as the visible 
stars; and their modes of existence are 
indescribably various. Some subsist on 
snakes, worms, and roots ; others eat their 
grandfathers as a favor to them and ser- 
vice to God; while others have three hun- 
dred and sixty-five methods of cooking a 
potato. Some live on trees; «others *in 
caves; others partly on land and partly on 
water; and others in palaces, which are 
store-houses of the most sumptuous-lux- 
uries. Some do not travel sixty miles 
in the whole course of their existence ; 
while others are able to go two or three 
hundred miles every day if they choose. 
One is brutal, vicious, and fiendish ; 
another refined and virtuous: one is 
proud, haughty, and given to strike; an- 
other is gentle, patient, and submissive : 
one is grave and incommunicative ; another 
is mirthful and loquacious: one is clear 
in perception, slow in reasoning, and firm 
to execute; while another cannot count 
ten, or go in when it rains, or free his 
head of a perpetual burr of falsehoods 
and lies: one worships a stone as his 
God, and another the infinite Father and 
Lord :—in short, wherever we look, we be- 
hold only endless variety, unceasing con- 
trast, and an apparent inextricable confu- 
sion of life! 

But vast as this diversity is in so 
many respects, we discover in it, as in 
other organized realms, a law of method 
and order. We note resemblances among 
them, which enable us to gather them 
into groups—first, as families related 
by ties of consanguinity ; next, as tribes 
related by remoter ties of the same sort ; 
then as races, having certain qualities in 
common ; and finally, asstocks, or typical 
races, in which these qualities find their 
fullest and highest expression. The num- 
ber of’ distinguishable races has not, that 
we are aware of, been estimated ; but as 
Adelung enumerates over three thousand 
distinct languages, besides a variety of 
dialects, it is safe to assume that there 
are quiteas many races. But of the typi- 
cal races or stocks, to which these may 
be reduced, the enumeration has varied 
from one to sixty-three. Metzan divided 
men into two divisions ; Moses, or the wri- 
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ter of Genesis, Cuvier, Jacquinot, Virey, 
Latham, Smith, &c., into three; the old 
Egyptians and Kant, into four ; Blumen- 
bach, into five; Buffon, into six ; Hunter, 
into seven; Agassiz, into eight ; Picker- 
ing, into eleven; Bury St. Vincent, into 
fifteen ; Desmoulins, into sixteen; Mor- 
ton, into twenty-two; Fourier, into thirty- 
two; and Luke Burke, into sixty-three. 
These differences, however, arise from the 
arbitrary nature of the classifications 
adopted, one considering as primary what 
another considers secondary, or tertiary, 
and one arranging by one or two traits, 
such as the hair, the facial angle, the co- 
lor of the skin, or the form of the head, 
while others arrange according to many 
traits, anatomical, physiological, geogra- 
phical, and intellectual. 

A few specimens of these attempts at 
scientific distribution will show us at once 
the nature of their agreements and differ- 
ences, and may not be valueless in other 
relations. 

“Cuvier divides man into three stocks, 
Caucasian, Mongole or Altaic, and Ne- 
gro; he refers the American to the Mon- 
golian stock. 

“ Fiscuer divides man into Homo Ja- 
peticus; H. Neptunianus; H. Scythicus 
(Mongols); H. Americanus (Patagoni- 
ans); H. Columbicus (Americans); H. 
Ethiopicus ; and H. Polynesius. 

“Lesson divides man into the White 
Race; Dusky Race, including Hindoos, 
Caffrarians, Papuans, and Australians ; 
Orange-colored Race, the Malay ; Yellow 
Race, the Mongolian, Oceanic and South 
American; Red Race, the Caribs, and 
North Americans ; and the Black Race. 

“ DumerI proposes the divisions, Cau- 
casian, Hyperborean, Mongole, American, 
Malay, and Ethiopian. 

“Viney divides man into two species : 
the first, with facial angle of 85° to 90°, 
including the white race (Caucasian), the 
yellow race (Mongolian), and the copper- 
colored race (American); the second, 


with facial angle 75° to 82°, including” 


the dark brown race (Malay), the black 
race, and the blackish race (Hottentots 
and Papuas). 

“Desmoutins’ sections are Celto- 
Scyth-Arabs; Mongoles; Ethiopians ; 
Euro-Africans; Austro-Africans; Ma- 
lays; Papuas; Negro Oceanians; Aus- 
tralasians ; Columbians and Americans. 

“ Bory pe St. Vincent makes fifteen 
divisions—races with straight hair, of 
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the Old World; viz., Homo Japeticus ; * 
H. Arabicus; H. Indicus; H. Scythicus 

Tartars); H. Sinicus (Chinese); H. 

yperboreus ; H. Neptunianus ; H. Aus- 
tralasicus ;—in the New World, H. Co- 
lumbicus (North Americans); H. Ame- 
ricanus (South Americans) ; H. Patigo- 
nicus—negro races; H. Aithiopicus; H. 
Caffer; H. Melavinus (in Madagascar, 
Fiji Islands, Van Diemen’s land) ; and H. 
Hottentottus. 

“Mr. Martin divides mankind into 
Jive stocks, as follows : 

“J, Japetic Stock; including the 
European branch, or the Celtic, Pelas- 
gic, Teutonic and Sclavonic nations; — 
the Asiatic branch, or the Tartaric, Cau- 
casic, Semitic (Arabs, Jews, &c.), and 
Sanscritic or Hindoo nations; and the 
African branch, or the Mizraimic (ancient 
Egyptians, Abyssinians, Berbers, and Gu- 
anches) nations. 

“2. Neprunran Stock; including the 
Malays proper, and the Polynesians ; (in- 
cluding, perhaps, among the last, the 
founders* of the Peruvian and Mexican 
Empires). 

“3, Moncore Srock, including Mon- 
goles and Hyperboreans. 

“4, Proenatuovus Stock, including 
the Afro-Negro, Hottentot, Papuan, and 
Alfourou branches. 

“5. Occrpentat Stock, including Co- 
lumbians (North American Indians), 
South Americans, and Patagonians. 

“Dr. Pickerinet observes, in his 
first chapter, that, in the United States, 
three races of men are admitted to exist, 
and the same three races ‘have been 
considered, by eminent naturalists (who, 
however, have not travelled), to com- 
prise all the varieties of the human 
family. He continues, ‘I have seen in 
all eleven races of men; and though I 
am hardly prepared to fix a positive 
limit to their number, I confess,’ after 
having visited so many different parts of 
the globe, that I am at a loss where to 
look for others.’ He enumerates them 
in the order of their complexion, begin- 
ning with the lightest. 

“A.— Wuite. Including, 1. Ara- 
bian ; with nose prominent, lips thi 
beard abundant, and hair straight an 
flowing. 2. Abyssinian; with a com- 
plexion hardly becoming florid, nose 
prominent, and hai. crisped. 

“B. — Brown. Including, 3. Mon- 
golian ; beardless, with perfectly straight 





* The Races. of Man, and their Geographical Distribution; by Charles Pick . Bosto 
[V.8, Esploring Expedition e' P! ution; by Charles Pickering, M. D, mn, 1848 

ot in allusion to Japhet, the son of Noah, but to Japetus (audax Japeti genus, Horace), whom the ane 
cients regarded as the progenitor of the race inhabiting the western regions of the world. a 
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and very long hair. 4. Hottentot, with 
Negro features, and close woolly hair, 
aad betere diminutive. 5. Malay ; fea- 
tures not prominent in the profile ; com- 
plexion darker than in preceding races, 
and hair straight and flowing. 

“©, — Bracxisu Brown. Including, 
6. Papuan ; with features not promi- 
nent in the prdfile, the beard abundant, 
skin harsh to the touch, and the hair 
crisped or frizzled. 7. Negrillo ;., ap- 
scm beardless ; stature diminutive, 
eatures approaching those of the Negro, 
and the hair woolly. 8. Indian or Te- 
lingan ; with features approaching those 
of the Arabian, and the hair straight and 
flowing. 9. Ethiopian 3 with complex- 
ion and features intermediate between 
those of the Telingan and Negro, apd the 
hair crisped. 

“D.— Brack. — Including, 10. Aus- 
tralian ; with Negro features, but with 
straight or flowing hair. 11. Negro; 
with close woolly hair, nose much flat- 
tened, and lips very thick.” , 

A more convenient distribution for 
the prganic kingdoms than any other, 
we think, is into what may be called 
“ Groups and Series,” or groups of groups, 
an@ series of series, marking the groups 
by qualities which are the most general 
and simple, and ascending from these to 
qualities which are more complex and 

rticular, for the successive series. But 
it will be important, in any effective 
method, to separate also in each group, 
and each series, several peculiar groups. 
Ist, the Capital or Head Groups; 2dly, 
the Transitional Groups, which connect 
the more regular groups; and 3dly, ab- 
normal or exceptional groups, whose re- 
lations are not constant but accidental. 
Our space will not allow us to describe 
this arrangement at length, but we may 
illustrate it bricfly, by referring to the 
usual distributions of an army. Sup- 
posing it to consist of, say twenty-four 
regiments, each subdivided into compa- 
nies, platoons, &c., we shall have also Ist, 
the General-in-Chief and his Staff, com- 
posed of the principal officers of each 
regiment, who are the Head or Type ; 2d 
the Aid-de-Camps, who are transitional 
between the Generals and the line, and 
the Commissariat, who are transitional 
between the line and external parties ; 
and 3d, the musicians, suttlers, &c., who 
connected with the army, and yet having 
nothing to do with its chief function, of 
fighting, are only exceptional members. 
But these are suggestions by the way. 

We have remarked the great diversity 
of human races, and the difficulty natu- 
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ralists experience in their attempts to 
reduce them into a scientific order; but 
we have now to remark that the difficul- 
ty does not arise from frequent or arbi- 
trary changes in the character of the 
races themselves. There is reason to 
believe that their leading types, their 
predominant qualities, have not changed, 
since the earliest recorded times. The 
precise distinctions which it is so easy to 
make now, between the Negroes, the Mon- 
gols, the Europeans, &c., prevailed four or 
five or six thousand years ago,—as far 
back, indeed, as the history of man ex- 
tends, even up to those Adamic or Golden 
ages, which are known to us, if at all, 
only by vague tradition or the earliest 
revelation. We can trace by means of 
the older literature, by picture-writings, 
and by the monuments of Egypt partic- 
ularly, fifteen or sixteen races, which we 
recognize as such at this day, to the com- 
mon era of the deluge, and some of them to 
a period nearly a thousand years earlier. 
Adopting the shortest chronology of the 
Egyptologists, we shall still find in the 
pyramids, the heads and faces of Arabs, 
Canaanites, Nubians, Assyrians, Tartars, 
Hindoos, Thracians, Ionians, Lybians, 
Lydians, Abyssinians and Negroes, who 
were contemporaries with Solomon at 
least, and, if we adopt the longer chronolo- 
gy, contemporary some with Abrahamand 
some with Noah, and some with the 
literal. Adam. The Egyptians, as our 
readers are aware, from the very earliest 
time of which vestiges remain, viz., the 
third and fourth dynasties (the latter 
3893 3B. c. according to Lepsius), were 
accustomed to decorate their temples, 
royal and private tombs, &c., with paint- 
ings and sculptures of historical charac- 
ters and events, and that yoluminous, 
though interrupted series of such hiero- 
glyphical monuments and papyri, are 
preserved to this day. These sculptures 
and paintings, says Dr. Nott, yield us in- 
numerable portraits, not only of Egyp- 
tians themselves, but also of a vast num- 
ber of foreign people, with whom they 
held intercourse, through wars or com- 
merce, They have portrayed their allies, 
their enemies, their captives, their ser- 
vants and slaves ; and we possess, there- 
fore, faithful delineations of most, if not 
all, the African and Asiatic races, known 
to the Egyptians 3500 years ago,—races 
which are recognized as identical with 
those that occupy the same countries at 
the present time. Thus, to give a few 
illustrations, in the celebrated scene of 
the tomb of Setimeneptha I. commonly 
called Belzoni’s tomb, which is referred 
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to the XIXth dynasty, 1500 B. c. (or, 
according to Poole, 1300 8. c.), we have 
a tableau which proves that the Egyp- 
tians had then already an ethnographic 
system, in which they had classified hu- 
manity, little of it as could have been 
known to them, into four distinct races, 
the Red, the Yellow, the Black and the 
White Races, with subordinate varieties, 
or individuals of different physiognomies. 
* It represents the god Horus conducting 
sixteen personages, each four of whom 
are incontestably of a distinct type of 
mankind. The first group, called Rot, 
or the Race, par excellence, contains 
Egyptians; the second, called Namu, 
or yellow, is an Asiatic group; the 
third, called Nusuv, or black, is Negro ; 
and the fourth, called Tamuu, or white, 
isa group of what is generally termed 
Japhetic or Caucasian types. In por- 
traits of the XVIIth Theban dynasty 
(1671 3. c. Lepsius), we have features 
of decided Grecian, Jewish Semitic, Nu- 
bian, and other types; and, from other 
monuments, Nott gives thirty varieties 
of Caucasians alone, whose epochs range 
between the thirteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.-B. C. 

From the XIIthdynasty (which closed 
2124 B. c.), Lepsius gives numerous evi- 
dences of Egyptian-Caucasians, Asiatics, 
Negroes and other African groups. Among 
them is the famous group of “thirty-seven 
prisoners,” by some supposed to repre- 
sent the visit of Abraham to Egypt, or 
else the arrival of Jacob and his family, 
but by more recent explorers, identified 
as Arabians. Again, in the VIth dynasty 
(2800 8. c.), we have distinct races por- 
trayed, and as far back as the [Vth dynas- 
ty, which Lepsius places 3400 B. c., we 
have Egyptians and Asiatics, in positions 
which show a previous existence of con- 
tending races. But for the wonderful ac- 
cumulation of evidence on this head, we 
must refer our readers to the books, It 
is proper to add, that there isa dispute 
among learned and Christian scholars as 
to the true chronology of the Egyptian 
remains, which we do not enter into here, 
nor do we admire Mr. Gliddon’s flippant 
and dogmatic method of disposing of the 
subject, because the point we seek to es- 
tablish is not affected by it, viz., that cer- 
tain of the human races have remained 
the same for four or five thousand years. 
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Yet as the geographical knowledge of the 
Egyptians must have been limited, pro- 
bably to small parts of Africa, Asia, and 
Europe only, we have a right to infer that 
the nations unknown to them, but of 


‘whose existence we have other informa- 


tion, such as those of China, Australi 
Northern and Western Asia, Europe an 
America, exhibited the same vast diversi- 
ty, and have retained’the same fundamen- 
tal permanence of type.* 

The same conclusion is largely confirm- 
ed by the numberless vases taken from 
the tombs of Etruria, by the pictorial de- 
lineations of the Chinese annals, by the 
antique sculptures of India, by the vener- 
able ruins of Ninevah, and by the undated 
tablets of Peru, Yucatan and Mexico, in 
which, though found in localities, far re- 
moved from each other in space, and from 
us in time, the distinctive characteristics 
of human races, as Morton observes, are 
so accurately depicted as to enable us, for 
the most part, to distinguish them at a 
glance. The history of the Jews, who, for 
so many centuries scattered over the earth, 
yet retain the features of their remote an- 
cestors, as well as of the Madjars in Hun- 
gary, the Basques in Spain, the Gypsies 
in nearly all nations, the Australians and 
the American Indians, are striking illus- 
trations of national continuity, under op- 
posing circumstances ; and it is quite im- 
possible to read the earlier records of any 
nations, or to listen to their traditions, 
without being impressed by the multitude 
and diversity of the tribes which are dim- 
ly discerned to figure in their earlier dawn. 
Wars and conquests are the staples of 
their annals, the wars of distinct and re- 
pellant tribes, and the conquest of neigh- 
boring but unfriendly provinces. The very 
twilight swarms with mazy races, as the 
beams of the morning waver with newly 
animated insects and motes. Take up 
the records and legends of any people, the 
history of Greece by Grote, the history 
of Rome by Niebuhr, the history of the 
Gauls, by Thierry, and how they run 
back, not to any single race from which 
they have descended, but to a multiplici- 
ty of races, until they are lost in the 
gathering darkness of myths. Indeed, 
as we ascend the stream of time—a 
stream literally—it breaks into more and 
more numerous confluents, which again 
divide and re-divide, until the traces of 





* Of Morton's confirmation of this view by comparative craniology, wherein he shows from the skulls of an- 
cient nations, compared with those of the same nations at this day, a striking persistency in the form and capa- 
city of the head, we have no space to speak. Nor is the evidence of that positive and decided kind which is 


apt to strike the popular mind, although to men of science and those 
Morton's collection of erania was unrivalled fur its authen- 


anatomy, it carries with it no small degree of force. 
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ticity and extent; and his investigations, laborious, patient, varied and accurate, evince a scientific sagacity of 
the most extraordinary reach and penetration, coupled with a judicial severity of jadgment, 
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its many springs are lost in the dese 
like plc oA the Nile. Diversity 
and not similarity is the character of an- 
cient days. 

Let us now turn to a remarkable fact 
in the geographical distribution of the or- 
ganized kingdoms, which has been so 
beautifully stated in regard to plants by 
De Candolle, and in regard to animals and 
man, by Agassiz. It was first philoso- 
phically appreciated by Humboldt, in his 
 ecengen ee narrative, though it has since 

almost universally confirmed by the 
observations of naturalists. Every hem- 
isphere, says the distinguished traveller, 
roduces plants of different species ; and it 
is not by the diversity of climates that we 
can attempt to explain why equinoctial 
Africa has no laurincea, and the New 
World no heaths; why the calceolariz 
are found only in the southern hemis- 
phere; why the birds of the continent 
of India glow with colors less splendid 
than the birds of the hot parts of Ame- 
rica; finally, why the tiger is peculiar to 
Asia, and the ornithoryncus to New Hol- 
land.* 

It has accordingly since been discover- 
ed that various families of plants are con- 
fined to particular countries, and even 


limited districts, and that latitude, eleva- - 


tion, soil, and climate are but secondary 
causes in the distribution. There are 
many distinct botanical districts onthe 
continents and islands, each of which has 
its own vegetation, or rather, each of 
which is a focus or centre to genera and 
species which have existence nowhere 
else, with inconsiderable exceptions. De 
Candolle established twenty of these re- 
ions, and Professor Schow twenty ; but 
fessor Martin, of Munich, divides the 
globe into fifty-one, to which others may 
now be added. The same law of distri- 
bution holds, in regard to the faunz, or 
congregations of animals, both of the iand 
and the sea; and Agassiz demonstrates, 
that the boundaries, within which the 
different natural combinations of ani- 
mals are known to be circumscribed on 
the face of the earth, coincide with the 
natural range of distinct types of man. 
The fauna and flora of the globe vary in 
two directions ; firstly, north and south, 
from pole to pole, pretty nearly in accord- 
ance with the zones; and secondly, east 
and west; those of the west of Europe 
not being the same as those of the basin 
of the Caspian Sea, or of the eastern coast 
of Africa, and those of the eastern coast 
of America not being the same as those of 
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the western. Agassiz accordingly divides 
the faune first into eight grand realms, 
the Arctic, the Asiatic, the European, the 
American, the African, the East Indian or 
Malayan, the Polynesian, and the Aus- 
tralian realms, which he again subdivided 
into numerous subordinate faune. 

The arctic realm, including therein all 
animals living beyond the line where for- 
ests cease, and inhabiting countries en- 
tirely barren, offers the same aspects in 
all the three parts of the world which 
converge towards the north pole. The 
uniform distribution of the animals by 
which it is inhabited forms its most strik- 
ing character, and gives rise to a sameness 
of general features which is not found in 
any other region. Its flora consists of 
gramineous plants, mosses, and lichens, 
and a few flowering plants and dwarf 
birches. A number of the representatives 
of the inferior classes of worms, of mol- 
lusks, of echinoderms, and of medusz., are 
found here; no reptiles ; numerous fishes, 
especially of the salmon family ; swarms 
of characteristic birds, such as gannets, 
cormorants, petrels, ducks, geese, mer- 
gausers, and gulls, with a small number 
of wading birds, and some marine eagles. 
The larger mammalia which inhabit the 
realm are the white bear, the walrus, 
seal, the reindeer, the musk-ox, the nar- 
wal, the cachelot, and whales in abun- 
dance. It is within the limits of this 
realm that we meet a peculiar race of 
men, known in America. as Esquimaux, 
and in the north of Asia, as Laplanders, 
Samojedes, and Tchuktsches. It differs 
from the whites of Europe, the Mongols 
of Asia, and the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, to whom it is adjacent. The unifor- 
mity of- its character along the whole 
range of the Arctic seas is in remarkable 
correspondence with that of the fauna. 

* To the glacial zone, which incloses a 
single fauna, succeeds the temperate zone, 
included between the isothermes of 32°, 
and 74° Fahr., characterized by its pine 
forests, its amentacia, its maples, its wal- 
nuts, and its fruit trees, and from the 
midst of which arise like islands, lofty 
mountain chains or high table-lands, 
clothed with a vegetation which, in many 
respects, recalls that of the glacial regions. 
The geographical distribution of animals 
in this zone, forms several closely con- 
nected, but distinct combinations. It is 
the country of the terrestrial bear, of the 
wolf, the fox, the weasel, the marten, the 
otter, the lynx, the horse and the ass, the 
boar, and a great number of stags, deer, 
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elk, goats, sheep, bulls, hares, squirrels, 
“etn Be. ; to which are added southward, 
a few representatives of the tropical zone. 

“ Wherever this zone is not modified 
by extensive and high table-lands and 
mountain’ chains, we may distinguish in 
it four secondary zones, approximating 
gradually to fhe character of the tropics, 
and presenting therefore a greater diver- 
sity in thé types of its southern represen- 
tation than we find among those of its 
northern boundaries. We have first, ad- 
joining the arcties, a swb-arctic zone, with 
an almost uniform appearance in the old 
as well as the new world, in which pine 
forests prevail, the home of the moose; 
next, a cold temperate zone, in which 


amentaceous trees are combined with’ 


pines, the home of the fur animals ; next, 
a warm temperate zone, in which the 
pines recede, whilst to the prevailing 
amentaceous trees a variety of evergreens 
are added, the chief seat of the culture of 
our fruit trees, and of the wheat; and a 
sub-tropical zone, in which a number of 
tropical forms are combined with those 
characteristic of the warm temperate zone. 
Yet there is throughout the whole of the 
temperate zone one feature prevailing ; 
the repetition, under corresponding lati- 
tudes, but under different longitudes, of 
the same genera and families, represented 
in each botanical or zoological province by 
distinct co-called analogous or repre- 
sentative species, with a very few subor- 
dinate types, peculiar to each province ; 
for it is not until we reach the tropical 
zone that we find distinct types prevailing 
in each fauna and flora. Again, owing to 
the inequalities of the surface, the secon- 
dary zones are more or less blended into 
one another, as, for instance, in the table- 
lands of Central Asia, and Western North 
America, where the whole temperate zone 
preserves the features of a cold temperate 
region ; or the colder zones may appear 
like islands rising in the midst of the 
warmer ones, as the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
&c., the summits of which partake of the 
peculiarities of the arctic and sub-arctic 
zones, whilst the valleys at their base are 
characterized by the flora and fauna of 
the cold or warm temperate zones.” 
Considering the whole range of the tem- 
perate zone from east to west, Agassiz 
divides it, in accordance with the prevail- 
ing physical features into, Ist, an Asiatic 
realm embracing Mantchuria, China, Ja- 
an, Mongolia, and passing through Tur- 
istan, into, 2d, the European realm, 
which includes Iran, as well as, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, Northern Arabia, 
‘and Barbary, as well as Europe, properly 
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so called ; the western parts of Asia, and 

e northern of Africa being inti- 
mately connected by their geological 
structure with the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, and, 3d, the North American realm, 
which extends as far south as the table- 
land of Mexico. 

“The temperate zone is not character- 
ized, like the arctic, by one and the same 
fauna; it does not form, as the arctic 
does, one continuous zoological zone around 
the globe. Not only do the animals 
change from one hemisphere to another,” 
but these differences exist even between 
various regions of the same hemisphere. 
The species belonging to the western 
countries of the old world are not iden- 
tical with those of the eastern countries. 
It is true that they often resemble each » 
other so closely, that until very recently 
they have been confounded. It has been 
reserved, however, for modern zoology 
and botany to detect these nice distinc- 
tions. For instance, the coniferse of the 
old world, even within the sub-arctic zone, 
are not identical with those of America. 
Instead of the Norway and black pine, we 
have here the balsam and the white 
spruce ; instead of the common fir, the 
Pinus rigida ; instead of the European 
larch, the hacmatac, &c.; and farther 
south the differences are still more strik- 
ing. In the temperate zone proper, the 
oaks, the beeches, the birches, the horn- 
beams, the hophornbeams, the chestnuts, 
the buttonwoods, the elms, the linden, the 
maples, and the walnuts, are represented 
in each continent by — species dif- 
fering more or less. Peculiar forms make . 
here and there their appearance, such as 
the gum-trees, the tulip-trees, the - 
nolias. The evergreens are still more 
versified,— we need only mention the ca- 
melias of Japan, and the kalmias of Ame- 
rica as examples. Among the tropical 
forms extending into the warm temperate 
zone, we notice particularly the palmetto 
in the Southern United States, and the 
dwarf chamzrops of southern Europe. 
The animal kingdom presents the same 
features. In Europe we have, for in- 
stance, the brown bear; in North Amer- 
ica, the black bear; in Asia, the bear of 
Tubet: the European stag, and the Eu-. 
ropean deer, are represented in North 
America by the Canadian stag, or wapiti, 
and the American deer; and in eastern 
Asia, by the musk-deer. Instead of the 
mouflon, North America has the big-horn 
or mountain sheep, and Asia the argali. 
The North American buffalo is represented 
in Europe by the wild auerochs of Lithu- 
ania, and in Mongolia by the yak; the 
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wild-cats, the martens and weasels, the 
wolves and foxes, the squirrels and mice 
(excepting the imported house-mouse), the 
birds, the reptiles, the fishes, the insects, 
the mollusks, &c., though more or less 
closely allied, are equally distinct specifical- 
ly. The types peculiar to the Old or New 
World are few ; among them may be men- 
tioned the horse and ass, and the drome- 
dary of Asia, and the opossum of North 
America ; but upon this subject more de- 
tails may be found in every text-book 
of zoology and botany. We would only 
add, that in the present state of our know- 
ledge we recognize the following combi- 
nations of animals within the limits of the 
temperate zone, which may be considered 
as so many distinct zoological provinces 
or faunse. 

“In the Asiatic realm,—l\st, a north- 
eastern fauna, the Japanese fauna ; 2d, 
a southeastern fauna, the Chinese fauna, 
anda central fauna, the Mongolian fauna, 
followed westwards by the Caspian fau- 
na, which partakes partly of the Asiatic 
and partly of the European zoological 
character ; its most remarkable animal, 
antelope saiga, ranging west as far as 
southern Russia. ‘The Japanese and the 
Chinese faunz, stand to each other in 
the same relation as southern Europe and 
north Africa, and it remains to be ascer- 
tained by farther investigations, whether 
the Japanese fauna ought not to be sub- 
divided into a more eastern insular fauna, 
the Japanese fauna proper, and a more 
western continental fauna, which might 
be called the Mandshurian or Tongou- 
sian fauna.” 

The nations of men, inhabiting these 
regions, belong all to the so-called Mongo- 

. lian race, the natural limits of which cor- 
respond exactly+to the range of the Ja- 
ese, .Chinese, Mongolian, and Caspian 
Sonn taken together, and that peculiar 
types, distinct nations of this race, cover 
respectively the different faunz of this 
realm. The Japanese inhabit the Japan- 
ese zoological province, the Chinese, the 
Chinese province, the Mongols, the Mon- 
golian province, and the Turks, the Cas- 
pian province, eliminating, of course, the 
modern establishment of Turks in Asia 
Minor and Europe. 

The unity of Europe, according to our 
author, exclusive of its artic regions, in 
connection with Southwestern Asia, and 
Northern. Africa, as a: distinct zoological 
realm, is established by the range of its 
mammalia, and by the limits of the mi- 
grations of its birds, as well as by the 
physical features of its whole extent. It 
may, therefore, be subdivided, into the 


‘cluded. 
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following eight faunea,—Ist, the Scandi- 


navian faunz ; 2d, Russian; 3d, Central 
European ; 4th, Southern European ; 5th, 
Tran; 6th, Syrian; 7th, Egyptian; and 
8th, the faunze of the Atlas. But here 
again we note that the European zoologi- 
cal realm is circumscribed exactly within 
the same limits, as the so-called white 
race of men, including as it does the in- 
habitants of Southwestern Asia, and of 
North Africa, with the lower part of the 
valley of the Nile. Modern migrations 
and historical changes are, of course, in- 
The different subdivisions of 
this race, even to distinct nationalities cover 
precisely the same ground, as the special 
faunze, or zoological provinces, of this 
most important part of the world, which 
in all ages has been the seat of the most 
advanced civilization. In the southwest 
of Asia, we find (along the table-land of 
Iran), Persia and Asia Minor; in the 
plains southward, Mesopotamia and Syria ; 
along the sea-shore Palestine and Pheni- 
cia; in the Valley of the Nile, Egypt; 
and, along the northern shores of Africa, 
Barbary. Thus, we have Semitic nations, 
covering the north African and southwest 
Asiatic. faunee, while the south European 
peninsulas, including Asia Minor, are in- 
habited by ‘Graeco-Roman nations; and 
the cold temperate zone by Celto-Ger- 
manic nations ; the eastern range of Eu- 
rope being peopled By Sclaves. 

“Though temperate America resembles 
closely, in its animal creation, the coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia belonging to the 
same zone, we meet with physical and 
organic features in this continent which 
differ entirely from those of the Old 
World. The tropical realms, connected 
there with those of the temperate zone, 
though bound together by some analogies, 
differ essentially from one another. Trop- 
ical Africa has hardly any species in com- 
mon with Europe, though we may remem- 
ber that the lion once extended to Greece, 
and that the jackal is to this day found 
upon some islands in the Adriatic, and in 
Morea. ‘Tropical Asia differs equally from 
its temperate regions, and Australia forms 
a world by itself. Not so in south- 
ern America. The range of mountains 
which extends, in almost unbroken con- 
tinuity, from the Arctic to Cape Horn, es- 
tablishes a similarity between North and 
South America, which may be traced 
also, to a great degree, in its plants and 
animals, Entire families which are pecu- 
liar to this continent have their represen- 
tatives in North, as well as South Ameri- 
ca, the cactus and didelphis, for instance ; 
some species, as the puma, or American * 
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lion, may even be traced from Canada to 
Patagonia. Inccnnection with these facts, 
we find that tropical America, though 
it has its peculiar types, as characteristic 
as those of tropical Africa, Asia,and Aus- 
tralia, does not furnish analogues of the 
giants of Africa and Asia; its largest 
pachyderms being tapirs and pecaris, not 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami ; 
and its ruminants, the llamas and alpacas, 
and not camels and giraffes ; whilst it re- 
minds us, in many respects, of Australia, 
with which it has the type of marsupials, 
in common, though ruminants and pachy- 
derms, and even monkeys, are entirely 
wanting there. Thus, with due qualifi- 
cation, it may be said, that the whole con- 
tinent of America, when compared with 
the corresponding twin-continents of Eu- 
rope-Africa or Asia-Australia, is char- 
acterized by a much greater uniformity 
of its natural productions, combined with 
a special localization of many of its sub- 
ordinate types, which will justify the es- 
tablishment of many special faunze within 
its boundaries. 

With these facts, before us, we may 
expect that there should be no great di- 
versity among the tribes of man inhabit- 
ing this continent ; and, indeed, the most 
extensive investigation of their peculiari- 
ties has led Dr. Morton to consider them 
as constituting but a single race, from the 
confines of the Esquimaux down to the 
southernmost extremity of the continent. 
But, at the same time, it should be re- 
membered that, in accordance with the 
zoological character of the whole realm, 
this race is divided into an infinite number 
of small tribes, presenting more or less 
difference one from another. 

“ As to the special faunze of the Ameri- 
can continent, we may distinguish, within 
the temperate zone, a Canadian fauna, 
extending from Newfoundland across the 
great lakes to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, a fauna of the North Ameri- 
can table-land, a fauna of the Northwest 
coast, a fauna of the middle United 
States, a fauna of the southern United 
States, and a Californian fauna.” 

When we consider, however, the iso- 
lation of the American continent from 
those of the Old World, nothing is more 
striking in the geographical distribution 
of animals, than the exact correspondence 
of all the animals of the northern temper- 
ate zone of America with those of Europe: 
all the characteristic forms of which 
belong to the same genera, with the ex- 


ception only of a few subordinate types, 


—such as the opossum and the skunk. 
“Tn tropical America we may distin- 


. a grand organic whole. 
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guish a Central American fauna, a Bra- 
zilian fauna; a fauna of the Pampas, a 
Sauna of the Cordilleras, a Peruvian 
fauna, and a Patagonian fauna ; but 
it is unnecessary for our purpose to men- 
tion here their characteristic features, 
which may be gathered from the works 
of Prince New Wied, of Spix and Martius, 
of Tschudi, of Péppig, of Ramon de la 
Sagra, of Darwin, &c.” 

We cannot, however, follow Agassiz 
further, in his demonstrations of the same 
remarkable coincidences, in the African, 
the East Indian, the Australian, and the 
Polynesian realms. Enough has been 
ak we think, to show that the organ- 
ized life of the globe is distributed into a 
series of distinct circles or larger spheres, 
which are again divided into a series of 
smaller spheres, and ofsvhich we may re- 
gard the inferior plants and animals as 
constituting .the circumferences, and cer- 
tain races of men, the several centres. It 
is a most impressive view, and one that 
forces the inference upon the mind, that 
it cannot be a chance collocation, that 
plants and animals and men have not as- 
sumed this arrangement, under casual in- 
fluences (by the random dispersion of 
seeds by winds, by the drift of waters, by 
the deposits of birds, by the shipwreck of 
canoes, &c. &c.), but that it denotes a 
great general plan, whereby the Creative 
Wisdom has connected, disposed, and co- 
ordinated the myriad spheres of life into 
Dr. Chalmers, in 
his Bridgewater Treatise, has an admira- 
ble chapter on the “collocations ” of mat- 
ter as a proof of design, but what collo- 
cation that he enumerates is more regular 
or beautiful than the collocations which 
Agassiz has here unfolded in regard to 
the relations of all the living creatures ? 
Does it not open a new chapter to our 
perceptions of the order of the universe, 
while it kindles a vivid hope of the speedy 
discovery of the laws which govern the or- 
ganic difference and the historical changes 
of races ? 

Without stopping to remark upon the 
utter absence of any authentic case of the 
transmutation of one race into another, 
or upon the restricted influence which 
climate and other external causes, have 
been demonstrated to have, even in the 
production of slight ethnic variations, or 
upon the important evidences of the dis- 
tinctness of races to be drawn from hy- . 
bridity, let us bring together the two or 
three positive considerations over which we 
have so summarily passed,—that the Scrip- 
tures, which are supposed to teach the 
identical historic origm of men, probably 
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have another meaning ; that the traditions 
of most races, the more exclusive and un- 
friendly as we ascend their annals, have 
made them the immemorial possessors of 
the soil on which they were found, while 
all their arts were referred, not to common 
progenitors, but to special and peculiar 
3 that the distinctions of race have 

n permanent for thousands of years, 
and that the human races, like plants and 
animals, exist in quite definite zoological 
spheres, out of which they seldom rove, 
and in which they thrive the best,—and 
have we not good grounds for the con- 
clusion that the historical beginnings of 
men have been diverse? We say nothing 
of the period which preceded all history, 
of that primitive or Adamic condition, 
when the earth, like man himself, was in 
its infantile integrity, as both tradition and 
revelation assert—and when the gradual 
loss of innocence brought about the grand 
moral and physical crisis or transition in 
which the present historical order origi- 
nated, because that is a question which 
pertains to theology and not to natural 
science ; nor do we maintain that the dif- 
ferent races are distinct species, because 
the men of science have so bedeviled the 
word species, by their definitions, each 
one using it, to favor his own views, that 
it is difficult to tell what it means, while 
the theologians attach to it the most 
sacred associations, so that to dény the 
identity of the human species seems like 


denying the manhood of men. But we do. 


state, that so far as scientific and archex- 
pa. one inquiries go, the preponderance of 
evidence is on the side of fixed and pri- 
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mordial distinctions among the races, and 
of a multiple or national, rather than an 
individual or dual origination in history. 

We are compelled to answer the ques- 
tion of our running-title, then, by saying 
that man is many, because he is consti- 
tuted of a multitude of races, whose char- 
acteristics, outside of certain limits of va- 
riability, have been permanent; and yet, 
that he is one, because he is inconvert- 
ably separated from every other organism, 
by his anatomy, his physiology, his mind 
and his heart, which place him, in his 
lowest forms, at the head of creation; 
while the Infinite Father has vouchsafed 
him a common responsibility and a glorious 
destiny. That hierarchical gradation of 
marked and immiscible series, which is 
the secret of universal order, whereby the 
extremest variety is harmonized in unity, 
is not departed from in his case; but is 
most signally illustrated, proving more 
than any thing else his immense superi- 
ority to all creatures, at the present, and 
promising his indefinite expansion and | 
improvement in the future. For though 
the primordial forms of Races are dis- 
tinctive and fixed, yet each in its sphere 
is susceptible of growth or development, 
and the great triumph of Christianity will 
consist in educing the spiritual phase of 
each type of man, heretofore dominated 
by the fatalities of Nature. The nations 
are of one blood, therefore, not genealogi- 
cally, but spiritually, in their capacities 
of thought and affection, which the blood 
only typifies, and which are the very 
essence and most real grounds of their 
manhood. 
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(Concluded from page 293.) 


XII. 
THE PIG-KILLING. 


| pus the poultry has all been eaten up, 
comes the pig-killing. This, too, hap- 
pening at the Christmas season, makes an 
occasion more or less festal in Barcelona. 
Your Spanish pig, who, by the way, is a 
no less important character in his country 
than is-his cousin in Ireland, is not raised 
nie — rpose of gs | et . 
or sal own to pork. He 

aoa a ne fat — he —— 

‘eis a long-legged, long-snouted and long- 
tailed fellow, and would have been de- 


scribed by Plato as an animal without 
hairs. But though the pickings on his 
Tibs be small, they are sweet. The 
Spaniard rolls the morsels under his 
tongue as he does his easily-besetting sins. 
It is nut-fed flesh; and has the flavor of 
acorns. ‘This taste is as much prized in 
the roasted joint as that of the skin in 
the sherry. Pig is game in Spain. The . 
porker does not live here in the chimney- 
corner, and sit in the best arm-chair, as 


_in Paddy’s cabin ; but he roams the fiel 


and goes a-nutting with the boys an 
girls. -He eats as there are no 
cows to eat it; and would milk the goats 
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doubtless, if they would let him. He 
evidently knows more than the same ani- 
mal in other countries ; and is, in conse- 
quence, more willing to be driven. He 
will squeal when he feels the knife, but- 
for no other reason. Nor is his squeal 
the same as that heard at the North. 
There are more vowel sounds in it. It is 
also less through the nose than in New 
England; and has some gutturals even 
farther down the throat than those ofa 
Dutchman. Your wild boar is a monster 
compared with him. The flesh of the 
latter is to that of the former as the 
crisp brown of roast pig is to the tanned 
hide in your riding saddle. According- 
ly, to refuse pork at a Spanish table is to 
pronounce yourself “of the circumci- 
sion;” and should you decline a cut of a 
particularly nice ham, you would be set 
down as no better than aheathen. How- 
ever, you never would do it—particular- 
ly after having read this essay. I assure 
you that when you may have eaten up all 
the chickens which were stowed away in 
your saddle-bags, you cannot do better 
than to attack your landlord’s roast pig— 
- provided you can get it. Only it may 
cost you dear in the reckoning, as it is 
thought a dish to set before the king. 
You may like pork, or-you may not ; but 


one thing is gen Be is the only meat 


in the Peninsula which has juices in it. 
Mutton mayhave a verylittle; and should 
you travel far in the country, you would 
see the day when you would be glad of a 
leg of it. But the beef is dry as “ whit- 
lings.’ An entire joint of roast beef 
would kill a man as effectually as a joist 
of timber. Whoever should undertake 
to live on Spanish beef a twelvemonth, 
would become at the end of that time 
what he was, in fact, at the beginning— 
wooden-headed. Muke up je mind, 
therefore, to eat the meat of the uncir- 
cumcised, if you have any thought of go- 
ing to Spain. You will often have to take 
your choice between that and‘nothing; 
and my word for it, ’tis much preferable. 
For the land is leaner far than the pork ; 
and happy is that traveller who, when 
he is reduced to pickings, can find a 
spare-rib to work upon. Forewarned— 
forearmed. 

But first let us see how queerly the 
Spaniard goes to work to kill his pig. The 
thing is not done in the country, nor in a 
corner. It is a solemnity which is cele- 
brated on one of the most fashionable pro- 
menades of the city. The ladies go to 
mass, and then to the sacrifice of hogs on 
the Paseo Nuevo. They may not take 
their walk for this particular purpose, as 
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they may not go to church to say their 
prayers. But let them be walking, with 
one design or another—and they frequent- 
ly have several in their heads at once— 
they cannot go to this favorite promenade 
without hearing the squealing. Every 
traveller is bound to see the hogs on. the 
Paseo, as they are among the lions of the 
city; and every one who would give an 
account of the cosas de Barcelona is under 
the absolute necessity of describing the 
killing of them. 

One extremity of the esplanade, then, is 
covered with herds of swine, all as black 
as if they were possessed with devils. 
Your Spaniard himself is brown. Of 
course. his pig cannot be white. He has 
been black ever since the’ country was in 
the-possession of the Moors—if not longer. 
Indeed, a white porker would pass for a 
ghost—would make every native turn 
paler than himself—and would be driven 
out of the Peninsula with Pater Nosters. 
Accordingly, the pigs on the Paseo are all 
black, and all catholic. 

The portion of the esplanade set apart 
for these sacrifices may be half an acre or 
more. Thither the predestined are driven 
by tens and by fifties from the country. 
A certain number of them, called first to 
meet their fate, are coaxed into the slaugh- 
ter-house, and then bound hand and foot. 
As for the house, it consists of a small cir- 
culat portion of the sands of the Paseo, 
without a single board to cover them, an 
of so much of the blue heavens as roofs the 
spot. There are no floors, no clean straw, 
no hot-water, no cross-beams, no pulleys. 
There are: hogs and Spaniards—no more. 
And ’tis all that is necessary—as we shall 
see. 
Of the sticking, the less thafis said, the 
better ; so of the squealing. The rule of the 
former operation seems to be *twere well 
done, if ’twere done quickly ; and of the 
latter, there where there is so little wool or 
hair; there should not be too much crying. 
The precious life-current is caught in plat- 
ters, and goes into the puddings of the 
Ayuntamiento, nodoubt. Once the small 
soul of the porker fled through the bloody 
opening, a hook is struck into his snout, 
and the unresisting head is lifted up on to 
a small log as on toa pillow. Beyond 
this lies parallel another log, at the dis- 
tance of a couple of feet; and between the 
two is a low fire of vine-faggots. The 
head is pulled over the flames, first this 
side and then that, until what little hair 
the animal had on hi8 fore-top is singed, 
and the outer skin looks as if it were well 
crisped. This operation is continued from 
head to tail—one man pulling and turning 
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have another meaning ; that the traditions 
of most races, the more exel!usive and un- 
friendly as we ascend their annals, have 
made them the immemorial possessors of 
the soil on which they were found, while 
all their arts were referred, not to common 
progenitors, but to special and peculiar 
; that the distinctions of race have 

n permanent for thousands of years, 
and that the human races, like plants and 
animals, exist in quite definite zoological 
spheres, out of which they seldom rove, 
and in which they thrive the best,—and 
have we not good grounds for the con- 
clusion that the historical beginnings of 
men have been diverse? We say nothing 
of the period which preceded all history, 
of that primitive or Adamic condition, 
when the earth, like man himself, was in 
its infantile integrity, as both tradition and 
revelation assert—and when the gradual 
loss of innocence brought about the grand 
moral and physical crisis or transition in 
which the present historical order origi- 
nated, because that is a question which 
pertains to theology and not to natural 
science ; nor do we maintain that the dif- 
ferent races are distinct species, because 
the men of science have so bedeviled the 
word species, by their definitions, each 
one using it, to favor his own views, that 
it is difficult to tell what it means, while 
the theologians attach to it the most 
sacred associations, so that to dény the 
identity of the human species seems like 
denying the manhood of men. 
state, that so far as scientific and archz- 
ological inquiries go, the preponderance of 
evidence is on the side of fixed and pri- 


But we do. 
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mordial distinctions among the races, and 
of a multiple or national, rather than an 
individual or dual origination in history. 

We are compelled to answer the ques- 
tion of our running-title, then, by saying 
that man is many, because he is consti- 
tuted of a multitude of races, whose char- 
acteristics, outside of certain limits of va- 
riability, have been permanent; and yet, 
that he is one, because he is inconvert- 
ably separated from every other organism, 
by his anatomy, his physiology, his mind 
and his heart, which place him, in his 
lowest forms, at the Seal of creation ; 
while the Infinite Father has vouchsafed 
him a common responsibility and a glorious 
destiny. That hierarchical gradation of 
marked and immiscible series, which is 
the secret of universal order, whereby the 
extremest variety is harmonized in unity, 
is not departed from in his case, but is 
most signally illustrated, proving more 
than any thing else his immense superi- 
ority to all creatures, at the present, and 
promising his indetinite expansion and | 
improvement in the future. For though 
the primordial forms: of Races are dis- 
tinctive and fixed, yet each in its sphere 
is susceptible of growth or development, 
and the great triumph of Christianity will 
consist in educing the spiritual phase of 
each type of man, heretofore dominated 
by the fatalities of Nature. The nations 
are of one blood, therefore, not genealogi- 
cally, but spiritually, in their capacities 
of thought and affection, which the blood 
only typifies, and which are the very 
essence and most real grounds of their 
manhood. 
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XII. 
THE PIG-KILLING. 


FTER the poultry has all been eaten up, 
comes the pig-killing. This, too, hap- 
pening at the Christmas season, makes an 
oveasion more or less festal in Barcelona. 
Your Spanish pig, who, by the way, is a 
no less important character in his country 
than is-his cousin in Ireland, is not raised 
for the vulgar purpose of being fried to 
lard, or salted down to pork. He has, in 
no more fat than he has hair on him. 
Heis a long-legged, long-snouted and long- 
tailed fellow, and would have been de- 


scribed by Plato as an animal without 
hairs. But though the pickings on his 


ribs be small, they are sweet. The 
Spaniard rolls the morsels under his 
tongue as he does his easily-besetting sins. 
It is nut-fed flesh; and has the flavor of 
acorns. This taste is as much prized in 
the roasted joint as that of the skin in 
the sherry. Pig is game in Spain. The . 
porker does not live here in the chimney- 
corner, and sit in the best arm-chair, as 


_in Paddy’s cabin ; but he roams the fiel 


and goes a-nutting with the boys an 
girls. -He eats grass, as there are no 
cows to eat it; and would milk the goats 
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doubtless, if they would let him. He 
evidently knows more than the same ani- 
mal in other countries; and is, in conse- 
quence, more willing to be driven. He 
will squeal when he feels the knife, but- 
for no other reason. Nor is his squeal 
the same as that heard at the North. 
There are more yowel sounds in it. It is 
also less through the nose than in New 
England; and has some gutturals even 
farther down the throat than those ofa 
Dutchman. Your wild boar is a monster 
compared with him. The flesh of the 
latter is to that of the former as the 
crisp brown of roast pig is to the tanned 
hide in your riding saddle. According- 
ly, to refuse pork at a Spanish table is to 
pronounce yourself “of the circumci- 
sion;” and should you decline a cut of a 
particularly nice ham, you would be set 
down as no better than aheathen. How- 
ever, you never would do it—particular- 
ly after having read this essay. I assure 
you that when you may have eaten up all 
the chickens which were stowed away in 
your saddle-bags, you cannot do better 
than to attack your landlord’s roast pig— 
- provided you can get it. Only it may 
cost you dear in the reckoning, as it is 
thought a dish to set before the king. 
You may like pork, or-you may not ; but 
one thing is certain, it is the only meat 
in the Peninsula which has juices in it. 
Mutton mayhave a verylittle; and should 
you travel far in the country, you would 
see the day when you would be glad of a 
leg of it. But the beef is dry as “ whit- 
lings.” An entire joint of roast beef 
would kill a man as effectually as a joist 
of timber. Whoever should undertake 
to live on Spanish beef a twelvemonth, 
would become at the end of that time 
what he was, in fact, at the beginning— 
wooden-headed. Muke up peo mind, 
therefore, to eat the meat of the uncir- 
cumcised, if you have any thought of go- 
ing to Spain. You will often have to take 
your choice between that and‘nothing; 
and my word for it, ’tis much preferable. 
For the land is leaner far than the pork ; 
and happy is that traveller who, when 
he is reduced to pickings, can find a 
spare-rib to work upon. Forewarned— 
forearmed. 

But first let us see how queerly the 
Spaniard goes to work to kill his pig. The 
thing is not done in the country, nor in a 
corner. It is a solemnity which is cele- 
brated on one of the most fashionable pro- 
menades of the city. The ladies go to 
mass, and then to the sacrifice of hogs on 
the Paseo Nuevo. They may not take 
their walk for this particular purpose, as 
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they may not go to church to say their 
prayers. But let them be walking, with 
one design or another—and they frequent- 
ly have several in their heads at once— 
they cannot go to this favorite promenade 
without hearing the squealing. Every 
traveller is bound to see the hogs on the 
Paseo, as they are among the lions of the 
city; and every one who would give an 
account of the cosas de Barcelona is under 
the absolute necessity of describing the 
killing of them. 

One extremity of the esplanade, then, is 
covered with herds of swine, all as black 
as if they were possessed with devils. 
Your Spaniard himself is brown. Of 
course. his pig cannot be white. He has 
been black ever since the’ country was in 
the-possession of the Moors—if not longer. 
Indeed, a white porker would pass for a 
ghost—would make every native turn 
paler than himself—and would be driven 
out of the Peninsula with Pater Nosters. 
Accordingly, the pigs on the Paseo are all 
black, and all catholic. 

The portion of the esplanade set apart 
for these sacrifices may be half an acre or 
more. Thither the predestined are driven 
by tens and by fifties from the country. 
A certain number of them, called first to 
meet their fate, are coaxed into the slaugh- 
ter-house, and then bound hand and foot. 
As for the house, it consists of a small cir- 
culat portion of the sands of the Paseo 
without a single board to cover them, an 
of so much of the blue heavens as roofs the 
spot. There are no floors, no clean straw, 
no hot-water, no cross-beams, no pulleys. 
There are: hogs and Spani no more. 
And ’tis all that is necessary—as we shall 


see. . 

Of the sticking, the less that is said, the 
better ; so of the squealing. The rule of the 
former operation seems to be *twere well 
done, tf *twere done quickly ; and of the 
latter, there where there is so little wool or 
hair; there should not be too much crying. 
The precious life-current is caught in plat- 
ters, and goes into the puddings of the 
Ayuntamiento, nodoubt. Once the small 
soul of the porker fled through the bloody 
opening, a hook is struck into his snout, 
and the unresisting head is lifted up on to 
a small log as on toa pillow. yond 
this lies parallel another log, at the dis- 
tance of a couple of feet; and between the 
two is a low fire of vine-faggots. The 
head is pulled over the flames, first this 
side and then that, until what little hair 
the animal had on hi8 fore-top is singed. 
and the outer skin looks as if it were well 
crisped. This operation is continued from 
head to tail—one man pulling and turning 
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by means of the hook, and another doing 
the same by the natural handle of the 
hind feet. novice might suppose that 
the pig was about to be roasied in pre- 
tion for some great feast; whereas 

é@ is simply to be charred a little, and 
scraped witha hoe. The animal, which 
went on to the fire black, comes off of it 
white. To make the transfiguration per- 
fect, the body is dragged from the logs on 
toa few clean hurdles, and laid back up- 
wards, as natural as life. Then the cleaner 
mounts and seats himself astride the neck 
as cavalierly as though he were going to 
run a race, or make a sally against the 
Jews. But, instead of that, he goes busi- 
ly to work upon the head, removing by 
means of the scraper, together with a very 
small quantum of water, what had been 
left by the hoe. As he gains upon his 
task, he gradually removes his seat farther 
and farther back, until at last he rides by 
the tail, and may tumble off into the mud 
behind, if he be not careful. All this is 
the work of but a few minutes. The 
cleaning process finished, the butcher ap- 
proaches, and at a blow or two, cuts off, 
not the head, but the half of it—being that 
portion attached to the upper jaw. Then 
down the back goes the quick knife— 
once or twice—and the boneis out, with the 
tail into the bargain. It is done in scarce- 
ly more time than it takes an old salt to 
split a codfish. | Baskets are brought lined 
with clean white cloths to receive the 
entrails. The blood is neatly wiped out 
of the carcase by napkins. The knife goes 
down the belly as it had before the back. 
The officer of excise, whose dignity is sup- 
ported by a tent, with acouple of chain- 
ed bull-dogs, now comes forward and 
applies the red-hot brand to the two se- 
parated sides. Each of these is lifted by 
means of a pole laid across two men’s 
shoulders, and is weighed. Then, finally, 
each man, shouldering his half, walks off 
with it out of the ring, and deposits it ina 
neighboring cart, which straightway rat- 
tles both offto the market. Every part 
of the process being done by eaperts, the 
whole is accomplished with remarkable 
rapidity, and with greater neatness than 
could be expected, considering place and 
rsons. Nothing short of a little broil- 
ing over their own logs, Iam sure, would 
suffice to whiten the hides of the pig-killers 
themselves. As it was, they were precise- 
ly the color of hams, and had every ap- 
pearance of being just from the smoke-hole. 
Not to say too little on this very Spanish 
theme, I will add that the porker has the li- 
berty of the walk in Barcelona on one other 
occasion besides that when he is led out to 
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slaughter. It is when he is put upina 

e. Then you see him walking over the 
course, escorted with fife and druny, and 
his tail tied up with ribbons. The musi- 
cians before, and a driver with a big 
whip follows after. Thus in triumphal 
procession the decorated shote passes 
through the principal streets of the town. 
He moves on cheerfully, though slow— 
whether pleased with amusic scarcely too 
scientific to gratify his ear, or stimulated 
by the cracks of a thong, of which he is 
perfectly conscious, to appreciate the me- 
lody, All men give way to him.. For the 
time being he is the hog of the walk. He 
deserves to be. For he has been picked 
out from all his fellows, as the biggest, the 
fattest, the handsomest. Like many gayer 
promenaders, he takes his airing less to see 
than be seen. Not that he expects to at- 
tract the eyes of fair ladies, or the glasses 
of the beaux. It will better answer the 
purpose if a tailor look at him—ifa cobbler 
be induced to buy one of his tickets—if a 
butcher or an innkeeper, or any person 
who may think it cheaper to purchase his 
meat by lottery than to go to market for 
it, shall be led from a sight of his fat 
points to go to one of the numerous lottery 
offices, and pay down his peseta for a 
chance at the “whole hog.” ‘These offices 
are located at convenient points about the 
town, and may be recognized by a sign 
over the door, containing the portrait of 
the identical animal, drawn in chalk or 
charcoal. 

The passion for lotteries is strong in 
Spain. The government constantly helps 
out its unsatisfactory revenues by aid of 
them. Lottery tickets are exposed for 
sale in the principal streets. . Traders in 
tickets are to be met with on the pub- 
lic walks. The numbers which have 
drawn prizes in the great national lotteries 
at Madrid are posted up at the street-cor- 
ners by agents of the government; and 
the fortunate drawer of the highest prize 
is heralded about in all the newspapers. 
The pig-rifas, however, are authorized by 
the authorities of the city ; and are always 
said to be granted for charitable purposes. 
Hence the luckless purchaser, who gives 
his good hard reals for a blank, may al- 
ways comfort himself with the belief that 
his money has gone to the poor’s box— 
though, for my part, I greatly fear lest a 
considerable percentage may have stopped 
in the pockets of the Ayuntamiento. 

Observe that your Spaniard does not 
set up a horse or an ox—not even a bull 
or a donkey in a raffle. He knows that 
no soul would buya ticket. It would re- 
quire double the number of musicians, 
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and still worse music to attract the atten- 
tion of the moneyed public. A few gyp- 
sies might look at a horse or an ass who 
was going to be put into a rifa, particu- 
larly if he were halt, or blind, or badly 
spavined. The populace might look at a 
bull, if it were one which showed fight 
and rendered it prudent for all but ¢or- 
readores to get out of the way. Yet it 
could not be certain that any body but 
idle beggars would take the trouble to 
run after any of the before-mentioned 
quadrupeds. But show a native an ani- 
mal capable of being converted into hams 
and bacon, and his mouth is at once dis- 
solved in interest in him. He instinctively 
puts his hands into his pockets to see if 
he is rich enough to be the owner of one 
peseta. If so, he goes straight to the 
well-known office, and buys a ticket enti- 
tling him, by help of Santa Eulalia, to 
the animalentire. Such is the Spaniard’s 
way of filling his pork barrel. 

But the distinctive peculiarity of the 
Barcelonese pig remains to be mentioned ; 
and could on no account be left out of any 
right description of him. It is not that 
he eats nuts. It is not that he is killed 
on the Paseo Nuevo. It is not that he 
is put into lotteries. It is that he is 
blessed by the priest. As soon as he 
gets his eyes open, he is a candidate for 
baptism. The quicker the better after 
the cutting of his eyeteeth, he is sprinkled 
with holy water. That céremony per- 
formed upon him, he is no longer an un- 
clean animal. He is held to be as good 
asregenerated. He is esteemed Christian, 
and as Catholic as Saint George of Cata- 
lonia. The act for ever shields him from 
all bad accidents. He is not liable to lose 
his appetite and refuse nuts. His supper 
is not likely to give him the nightmare. 
He is not exposed to the risk of breaking 
his nose off in rooting. He cannot be 
spirited away by hobgoblins, or have his 
tail pulled out*by the Old Nick. His 
meat is sure to be wholesome. No Chris- 
tian can be choked in swallowingit, though 
the smallest morsel would strangle a Jew. 
It will not play tricks in the stomachs of 
true believers, while it would work like 
poison in the bowels of a pilfering gypsey. 
and refuse to amalgamate with the blood 
of any Moor or Infidel. Its juices ren- 
dered pure as holy water itself, it will not 
spoil the complexion of the most delicate- 
ly-bred sefiorita, nor make any caballero 
a shade blacker than he is by nature. 

By all means, then, let the pig be 
sprinkled. All quadrupeds are in Barce- 
lona. If on the seventeenth day of Janu- 
ary the Barcelonese will ride his horse or 
« VOL. 1v.—2 
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his ass three times around the church of 
San Antonio Abad—with braided tail and 
mane woven with flowers—with a huge 
tortell loaf of bread hung at his saddle- 
bow—and himself in a red cap, sheepskin 
jacket and leather shorts; and if he will 
come to-a halt before the church steps, 
while a priest reads a prayer over man 
and ass, and another throws holy water 
in both their faces; and if he will then 
draw out his leathern pouch, and pay into 
the holy man’s hands tuppence ha’penny ; 
and after having paid down his coppers 
and received into the bargain a picture of 
San Antonio Abad himself, together with 
a printed account of the good saint’s power 
in interceding for all Christian muleteers 
and jackasses at the throne of the Blessed 
Virgin, he will then back out of the scene 
as quickly as whip and spur and heaven 


. can help him so to do, and will moreover 


cut down the street and through half the 
town as if the Devil himself were after 
him to wipe off the sacramental drops ere 
they were dry in the hair—then I say; 
that neither his horse, nor his ass, nor his 
mule shall hit his foot against a stone 
from that day twelvemonth. He shall 
not have horse ail, nor staggers, nor any 
sort of murrain within the year. He shall 
not be foundered, nor lose his wind, He 
shall not kick, nor bite, nor so much as 
flirt his tail, except in fly time. San An- 
tonio Abad answers for it all. Only one 
thing, unfortunately, he does not under- 
take to guarantee—and that is to stop a 
jackass from braying when “he d—n 
leases.” 

Let the quadrupeds be blessed then. 
Only the ass, I think, might as well be 
left out. He is too stupid an animal to 
be at all affected by benedictions. He 
knows only one sort of water—and that 
is drinking water. Shake the holy broom 
over his head, or the cowhide, still he 
brays. Be the ground under his feet sacred 
or profane, it makes no difference, he brays 
still, When at the hour of vespers you 
are listening to the nun’s low chant; or 
when, the pealing o done, the solemn 
silence is broken only by the whispered 
worshippers—Eu- 
t a diabolical con- 


prayer of the kneeli 
1a Purisima !—w 
cert is suddenly set up by the asses wait- 


ing at the church doors! Or when in the 
stilly night the melancholy lover is pour- 
ing out his tenderest plaint beneath the 
balcony of his lady fair, and his spent soul 
is breathing forth its last soft sigh—San- 
ta Maria Dolorosa!—what a longer 
drawn wail, what a more powerful sigh- 
ing comes from the belly of some neigh- 
boring and no less distressed donkey! In 
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a country where so much time is spent 
either before the altar or beneath the bal- 
cony ; and where there is at least a pair 
of jackasses to every couple of saints and 
lovers, this braying becomes an intoler- 


able aaa Ee San Antonio Abad were 
' worth a fig, he would put a stop to it. 


xIt. 
THE CARNIVAL. 


Tue Barcelonese Carnival is to that of 
Spain what the Roman is to Italy. Bac- 
chus with a long retinue of Fauns and 
Satyrs always pays the Catalonian capital 
@ visit at this season; and Venus is there 
too with her train of Loves and Graces. 
Both of them, however, conduct them- 
selves with so much more sobriety than 
they formerly did at the Grecian festivals, 


that they can hardly be recognized as the . 


same personages. Still fun and frolic are 
let pretty freely loose in the streets; and 
even Castilian gravity comes out in bells 
and a Tom-fool’s cap. 

During the daytime there are proces- 
sions through the streets, with masks, 
music, and banners. Fraternities of odd 
fellows, and good fellows, and all sorts of 
fellows, parade their youthful follies and 
idiosyncracies in the face of day and of 
all the people. And he is the very best 
fellow of them all who wears the most 
fantastic apparel, who bears the wittiest 
motto, who makes the most absurd har- 
angues, who utters the most unpardonable 
rae The gypsy beaux too are out on 

orseback ; not clad in rags and skins, but 
for once in ruffled shirts, plumed hats, 
jackets of broadcloth, and having their 

orses’ tails braided with ribbons and 
roses. Célossal figures representing the 
genii loci, are borne about the town upon 
men’s shoulders; or are drawn in state 
in immense gilded chariots, hung with 
flowers. Bands of music: go before; the 
most gorgeous or the most grotesque of 
bodyguards accompany the divinities ; and 
the whole rabble of the town comes after. 
The wheels of business are made for two 
or three days to stand still; and only the 
car of pleasure rolls unhindered through 
the city. 

At night, every body goes to the pub- 
lic balls. All the theatres and halls are 
converted into ball-rooms. Even the 
merchants are turned out of the Ex- 
change, and its beautiful apartments are 
appropriated to the dancers. But the 
centre of attraction is the opera house. 
This, which the Barcelonese will tell you 
is the largest one in the world, is fitted 
up with.a temporary floor, and consecrat- 
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ed to masking from midnight until morn- 
ing. The galleries are crowded with 
spectators; two orchestras, containing 
each a hundred performers, are placed at 
either extremity of the immense saloon ; 
and as gay a gallop goes over these boards 
as can be seen any where in Christendom. 

The price of admission having formerly 
been higher, it was then attended only by the 
more fashionable classes of society. Now 
all the Barcelonese world is there, both 
high and low. The pleasure is partici- 
pated in by a greater number; but the 
fun, if more vulgar, is none the less hearty. 
What the dresses may have lost in ele- 
gance they have gained in variety. The 
fashionable ladies, who now attend as 

tators chiefly,do not mind if their 
silks be a little dingy; and the ragazza 
is only too happy to dance in cambric or 
calico. In one or the other she will be 
sure to be there; for she would go thread- 
bare during half the year rather than nou 
have a neat new dress for the carnival. 
She will be there, and polking it with an 
abandon, the very grace of ecstasy. 
Though her skirts will not be of 
gauze, nor wrought with silver or with 
gold, still none’ will wave more briskly ; 
none will be thrown to a better elevation. 
She will not be clasped by a zone of gems, 
nor wear jewels in her hair ; but her curls 
will be fastened by the Catalonian bodkin ; 
her ears will be hung with Moorish rings ; 
and her lover—for of course she is blessed 
with one—will have planted a nosegay in 
her well-rounded bosom. 

But our ragazza has already flown by 
in the waltz—and lo! here comes a throng 
of dancers gayer than the rest. The 
ladies in it wear no disguise excepting the 
domino noir. But the gentlemen are in 
costumes the most bizarre. They are 
all nose, or all moustache. You see beards 
which are longer than those of hermits ; 
shirt collars which overtop the ears; coat- 
tails which reach to the*ankles; conical 
caps a yard high ; harlequin’s bells, devil’s 
tails, satyr’s hoofs, ox-horns. By twoor 
three hours past — the mirth grows 
a little boisterous. The laugh gets to be 
as loud as the music; and for the rest of 
the night, the dance goes faster and faster 
round till morning. 

Let us escape to a box. There you can 
sit masked or unmasked—in burlesque or 
in black—and look down upon the furore 
of the galloping. You will not sit long 
before those two ladies in black silk masks, 
and loose silk robes of the same material, 
will honor you with their salutations, 
You know by their dress that they are 
not here to dance, but simply to greet their 
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uaintances, and to tell under cover of 
a domino some truths which they might 
blush to confess without one. They will 
endeavor to disguise their voices as well 
as their persons. But you will recognize 
the soft Andalusian accent of one of them. 
Those lips never did betray, and cannot 
now deceive you. You steal her secret 
out of her heart the moment she begins 
to speak. But in return you pour forth a 
headlong torrent of Castilian vows and 
compliments. You kiss her hand—at 
least you may say soin Spanish; and 
when she takes her leave, not actually to 
throw yourself at her feet, you will ad- 
dress to her the polite adieu of A los pies 
de V. Sefiora. She is gone. But the 


wisp of violets left behind in your hand 
brings the pleasures of the night to their 
climax; and with nothing further to wish 
or hope for, you straightway retire. 


xIv. 


A MOCK BULL-FIGHT. 


Tue province of Catalonia hangs upon the 
Spanish monarchy by the eyelids. threat- 
ening upon the recurrence of every revo- 
lutionary agitation to fall off altogether. 
Especially the lower classes of the capital 
are turbulent, disloyal, and democratic. 
They always stand with their toes well 
over the mark of revolt; and their pas- 
sions once kindled into action, they would 
not at any time object to reddening their 
knives in the blood of the aristos who rule 
over them. Hence Barcelona has been 
under martial law for the last quarter of 
a century! The stranger who has resid- 
ed perhaps a long time in the city, is some 
day surprised to learn the fact that the 
Captain General of the province has the 
power of arresting, trying and shooting, 
any inhabitant accused of conspiring 
against the public peace and the govern- 
ment of Queen Isabella. But so it is; 
and so it may be for another quarter of a 
century. Life and property here require 
the constant protection of from ten to 
twenty thousand bayonets; and the loy- 
alty of the province is by concen- 
trating in it about one half of the whole 
military force of the country. 

The winter I was in Barcelona, the 
town very narrowly escaped a cab 
rebellion. The government at Madrid 
had raised the tariff of duties on vegeta- 
bles at the gates of all the great towns. 
But as the lower classes eat no meats, the 
measure Operated as an increased tax on 
the food of the poor. The first effect of 
the very foolish as well as very wrongful 
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edict was, that not a cabbage or a potato 
was brought to the gates of a single Span- 
ish city. The citizens had to go to the 
country to buy their vegetables as best 
they could of the peasantry, who, with 
great unanimity, refused to pay the ad- 
ditional tax for the privilege of selling 
them in town. The peasants held out 
until thé populace were reduced to the 
borders of desperation. The lower Bar- 
celonese, taking the lead, were in commo- 
tion. They are always bloodthirsty, and. 
now they were getting hungry besides. 
They were out of garlic. And had the 
news of the revocation of the obnoxious 
decrees not come in as it did to allay the 
popular ferment, the lower classes would 
have risen upon the higher with the same 
knives with which they had peeled their 
last onions. 

So afraid are the Barcelonese author- 
ities of this tendency to rebellion in the 
populace, that they no longer dare to 
grant them the entertainment of their fa- 
vorite Fiestas de Toros, or festivals 
of bulls. They remember that a few 
years ago, the popular fury, aroused by 
the sight of the blood of beasts, could 
with difficulty be restrained from seeking 
to slake its thirst in that of men. Since 
that time there have been no bull-fights 
in Barcelona, except sham ones. These, 
as nobody is expected to be killed in 
them, neither bulls, horses, nor men, are 
not considered dangerous to the public 
peace. They do not rouse the blood of 
the spectators to the boiling point, as do 
the real bull-feasts. And the more so, as 
they are not, like the latter entertain- 
ments, held in summer, when the blood 
of both men and brutes is rarely much’ 
below fever heat, but in the cold-blooded 
season of winter. 

Accordingly, the traveller can have a 
chance of seeing the mock fiesta .at Bar- 
celona, if he likes; though compared with 
the great national solemnity as performed 
at Madrid or Seville, I fancy it must be 
something like a hanging at which the 
culprit is reprieved. However, I 7 one, 
went to the sham fight. And the 
world of Barcelona went with me. For 
hours before the pare gperieer of the 
spectacle, the principal streets leading to 
the scene of combat were filled with oey 
throng of all classes and ages, their steps 
quickened and their faces lighted up with 
anticipated pleasure. As it was «Sabla 
afternoon, all the rout was in holyday at- 
tire, making the march as gay as a tri- 
umph. The city gates were hardly wide 
enough to let them out. The Teatro de 
Toros, whither the brilliantly clad:column 
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was tending, is an amphitheatre situated 
just without one of the city gates, and 
near the station house of the first railway 
constructed in Spain. Strange that the 
barbaric shows of times gone by can still 
be set up within sound of the whistle of 
modern civilization! But here is the the- 
atre of the bull-fight within a stone’s 
throw of the railway, the gas works, 
and the grand quay of the port. So te- 
nacious is the Spaniard of old customs, 
and the game of blood! The edifice is 
built on the model of the Roman amphi- 
theatre, and is capable of containing sev- 
eral thousand spectators. Yet it is a 
wooden Coliseum, with no pretensions to 
any beauty of architectural details. Its 
only ornament is the gayly dressed crowd 
—the red cap, cloak and mocado of the 
lower classes; the silks, velvets and laces 
of the higher ; the uniform and bayonets 
of the guardsmen; the tapestry and 
gilded state of the loge gubernatorial. 
The prices are arranged to suit all purs- 
es, from the caballero’s to the beggar’s. 
The one sits in the shade at many more 
times the expense of the other in the sun. 
The sun, in fact, is always on the side of 
the beggar in Spain—its light being so 
common that it is considered a mark of 

ntility to keep out of it. Insummer the 

idalgo may be on the right side of the 
question; but, by the well adjusted laws 
of compensation, the pobre who goes to 
the feast of bulls in winter, has decidedly 
the best of the bargain. 

At any rate, there they sit: the poor 
fellow in light, and thé rich one in shade, 
impatient both for the beginning of the 
entertainment. At length, the bugies 
sound. The chulos, in fantastic dress, 
and bearing banners, enter by a side 
door, and march up to the corregidor’s 
seat to make their obeisance. These 
having afterwards taken their places in 
the arena, another flourish of trumpets 
announces the entrance of the picador 
on a gayly caparisoned steed. With 
plumed hat in hand, he rides up to the 

bernatorial seat, where he presents his 
Enightly homage; and then galloping 
around the circuit of the ring, he re- 
ceives, in return, the applause of the popu- 
lace. Again the trumpets bray out—the 
folding gates are opened—and in bounds 
the bull. He is a novillo, and has his 
horns tipt with balls. Therefore, let no 

tle reader faint. There may be some 
ittle show of blood, and some ugly sen- 
sations felt about the ribs of a chulo or 
two. But no lives will be taken; for the 
buttoned horns cannot gore the charger’s 
flanks ; and the two or three years old 
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hoofs have not the heavy tread of those of 
a leader of the herd. So, courage—and 
let us see the fight. 

The furious animal rushes through the 
gates, head down and tail in the air. But 
at either side of the entrance, his tot- 
mentors lie in wait for him. They have 
their hands full of small barbed darts, 
with short handles, decked with ribbons. 
These are to be hurled into the sides of 
the bull’s neck, to worry him. At his 
very first bound into the arena, he receives 
one of these missiles on either side. Mad- 
dened by the sting, he turns upon his 
persecutors. They fly—they dodge his 
thrusts—they leap over the barriers. A 
chulo, in harlequin’s dress and bells, waves 
his red banner to attract the enraged 
animal away from the fugitives. Another 
shakes his scarf at him, just as he is 
making a sally against the banner. A 
cloak is thrown in to save the -scarf. 
Meanwhile, the barbed shafts are flying 
thick and fast into the poor brute’s neck. 
He roars with rage and agony. He scat- 
ters his foes in all directions. He drives 
them out of the ring. 

Then comes to the charge the mounted 
icador. He, too, is armed with jave- 
ins; and riding boldly by the side of 

the cantering beast, with well-directed 
aim, he drives them home, until the bleed- 
ing neck is hung with arrows as with a 
double mane. At intervals, the bull, 
fearless of the threatening spear, makes 
an onset, with all his forces. But for the 
preventing his horns would gore 
and rip up the unprotected flanks of his 
enemy, letting out his entrails to drag 
upon the ground, and be torn by the no- 
ble steed’s own hoofs, As it is, the blood 
which stains the charger’s sides comes 


‘from the bull’s neck, and not out of his 


own belly. Horse and rider easily es- 
cape unharmed from the. well-balled 
horns. Only the too venturesome chulo, 
-who seizes the novillo by the horns, may 
be thrown down, and even trodden under 
foot, if he be overmastered. In that case, 
he is withdrawn from his perilous situa- 
tion, as soon as may be, by his compa- 
nions, and carried off to the room of the 
attending surgeon, who, armed, as in the 
days of Dr. Sangrado, with lancet and 
hot water, stands ready to finish the task 
commenced in the arena. 

When the poor bull has been bullied 
to all hearts’ content, he is given over to 
the Matadores, and their assistants. 
These rush in upon him; and seizing 
him, one by the horns, another by the 
tail, and the rest as best they can, they 
hold him fast. The arrows are then 
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drawn out of his bleeding neck; and re- 
lieved of these uncomfortable ornaments, 
he is dragged or driven off the scene of 
action. The hurrahs or the hoots of the 
populace follow him to the gates, accord- 
ing as he has shown the red feather or 
the white one. For only two or three 
out of the half dozen tyros which are ex- 
hibited, proved themselves to be from the 
pastures of the Jarama. The rest evinced 


a marked dislike of the part they were. 


invited to play in. One, the very moment 
of entering the arena, looked around upon 
the hissing and hooting crowd, as if 
amazed and confounded by the unusal 
spectacle, or by the unfavorable reception. 
Another, after receiving a javelin or two, 
turned out to be an arrant coward, and 
would not fight on any terms whatever. 
A third ran roaring away from his pur- 
suers, seeking in vain at every gate to get 
out of a scrape he had no fancy for, and 
only turning from sheer disgust to make 
an occasional onset on the harlequins who 
took indecent liberties with the tail of his 


person. 
On the whole, the play went off to the 
general satisfaction. A battalion of sol- 
diers kept the red-caps from drawing 
knives, and made them rest contented 
with what little blood ran down the necks 
of the embolados. They had besides the 
pleasure of seeing one poor fellow’s ribs 
roughly tickled ; one fool’s cap tossed into 
the air; a scarf or two badly ripped up; 
and the cloak of a terrified chulo pinned 
to the wall by the bull’s horns, as the 
fugitive was clambering for safety over the 
barrier. Every home thrust was acknow- 
ledged with applause ; every feat of dex- 
terity or show of courage, whether on the 
part of the four or the two-legged animals, 
drew forth a peal of bravos and bravisi- 
mos. 
As nobody was killed or run through, 
no lady had a pretext for fainting. Not 
a@ scream was heard. Not a fan was 
raised before the eyes. Even the English 
ladies present did not go into hysterics, 
but looked on with the sang froid for 
which they are so celebrated on the con- 
tinent. Still, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken. there was some killing done in the 
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boxes. There were nobler hearts struck 
there than any which were exposed in 
the ring. For the bull-fight, be it mock 
ot serious, is not an occasion to be let 
slip by the fair one, who goes to it armed 
with daggers both in her eyes and gar- 
ters. I met there also belles from other 
climes, the fairest blondes of the northern 
winter, who, mingling with the brunettes 
of the terra caliente, had learned their 
arts, and went likewise armed to the 
knees. These, too, are dangerous to be 
met with at bull-fights. In fact, an addi- 
tion of a few heads of auburn, and eyes of 
blue to the dark beauty of a gallery of 
Spanish Sefioras and Seforitas, makes a 
battery of charms the most formidable 
that can be imagined. The principal in- 
strument, however, of Spanish coquetry, 
whether at the feast of bulls, or any other 
sort of feasts, is the fan. In the little 
hand of a Sefiora of the South, the abanico 
is as wonder-working an instrument as a 
rod in the grasp of a wizard, or a sceptre 
in that of a king. It signifies every thing 
—it signifies nothing. All depends on 
the way in which it is flirted. And there 
are a thousand ways. Yet not one of 
them can be described in words. Utterly 
impossible! But when you see a fan 
beckoning to you, you know at once what 
it means. Only a simpleton would fail 
of understanding this language of na- 
tural signs the very first lesson that was 
given him in it. You must be a perfect 
blockhead to force a lady to drop her fan, 
in order to intimate to you that she takes 
a lively interest in your welfare. That is 
the last motion she ever gives it. It is the 
greatest manceuvre capable of being exe- 
cuted with a fan—to drop it. Ifitisina 
war of self-defence that she resorts to this 
use of the weapon, you ought to know 
that she has come to the final struggle. 
In fact, it is no more nor less than a pro- 
position to'surrender. It is the hauling 
down of the flag of the fortress. Then is 
your time! Seize it like a man—for in a 
another moment you may be for ever too 
late. Rush in at the open gates of the 
citadel of the heart; and hold it against 
all comers—as long as you can. 





THE VIOLET. 


ILTES and roses of the earth, 
That are uplifted gracefully 
Rejoice in your luxurious worth, 
ut you are nothing now to me; 
For in my bosom I have set 
Only a little violet. 


Love, from the regions of the air, 
Searching an object for its aim, 
Discovered me reclining fair, 
And through the skies an arrow came: 
Through the fair violet and me 
Came the swift arrow suddenly. 


T felt my spirits faint and fail, 
I felt the wound that checks the breath, 
My features wore the red and pale, — 
But not the livery of death ; 
My troubled eyes a vision met 
Lovelier than any violet. 


O flower, in whom I see alone 

The bloom of each expressive grace, 
The beauty of an airy zone, 

And glory of a matchless face ;— 
O maiden, like a morn of May, 
You wooed and won my heart away ! 


Your soul is as a tender vine 

That hangs its clusters on the boughs ; 
You lead unto a royal shrine 

The homage of a thousand vows ; 
Love, in a raiment shining new, 
Steps from a throne to flatter you. 


Your voice is music heard afar, 
When all the night the moon enshrouds ; 
Your eyes are like the morning star 
Beneath the arches of the clouds ; 
Your stature and your graceful guise 
Are as a palm of Paradise. 


‘Dear is the fond confiding air 
With which you tell your heart to me, 
And you are blithe as you are fair, 
Blithe as the summer to the tree. 
In you is mirrored and defined 
The nature of my perfect mind. 


Unto the eyelids of my youth 
You hold a deep enchanted glass, 
Wherein the forms of Love and Truth 
Do most majestically pass ; 
Their hands, from urns of silver bright, 
Dispense the flowers of my delight. 
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HERR REGENBOGEN’S CONCERT. 


OW vague and indefinable are our 

impressions of music! We do not 
speak of mere rhythmical phrases, con-* 
structed for interpretation by drums, or 
by the vibrating heels of frequenters of 
Ethiopian concerts. Such music, whose 
jingle is its only charm, the memory 
gathers like nursery rhymes, and follows 
its meaningless dance without effort. In- 
deed, the effort is oftener required to be 
rid of the burden. Weare led captive by 
the iteration, as though there were a 
hand-organ within us which would per- 
sist in grinding out the same erdless mel- 
ody, compelling us to listen, like the Wed- 
ding Guest under the spell of the Ancient 
Mariner. So, in a mood of revery, says 
Tennyson— 

“ An echo from a measured strain 

Beat time to nothing in the head 

From some odd corner of the brain. 

It haunted me the morning long, 

With weary sameness in the rhymes 

The phantom of a silent song 

That came and went a thousand times.” 


Such music, lately, rendered attractive 
by perfect instrumentation, became as 
universal as the air in our city. In every 
quiet nook, where the sounds of traffic 
were hushed by distance, the same magi- 
cal tones floated. Themes, of themselves 
commonplace, by exquisite treatment had 
become almost beautiful ;—-if, indeed, 
grace, pathos or enthusiasm in execution 
could raise reminiscences or platitudes 
into forms of life. Do what we would, 
the melody followed every footstep, haunt- 
ed every thought. We could not escape 
it. On the common, the street, in par- 
lor and library, the same sentimental 
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fluttered about us like an officious sprite, 
and drove away from their moorings 
barges on which we were wont to float 
out upon the sea of revery, leaving us 
only the sing-song of its own refrain. 
With cultivation the ear may learn ‘to 
separate an orchestral theme from its at- 
tendant harmonies, and follow the idea 
of the composer as it is taken up by section 
after section of the performers. The va- 
rious instruments then seem to be parts 


of an army whose movements, though di- 
verse, are yet in obedience to one compre- 
hensive mind that surveys the whole 
field, and will bring order and unity out 
of conplexity and seeming confusion. But 
even to those who grasp the composer’s 
thought and appreciate the full beauty 
that Beethoven or Mozart have created, 
what shadowy, impalpable forms arise at 
the summons of their wondrous strains ! 
Can the amateur describe his emotions 
when the Jast tones of the master-piece 
of his favorite composer are sinking into 
his heart, while his eye brims with ten- 
derness or exultation? Can he say what 
subtle links connect music with the world 
about us, so that as the stream of melody 
flows on, green meadows seem to slope to 
its banks, majestic trees wave over it, 
mountains with leaping cascades stand on 
either hand, and the immensity of ocean 
heaves on the line of the horizon ? 

But there are many strains which 
charm the untutored multitude as well as 
the accomplished few, and yet are utter- 
ly intangible. We feel their influence as 
of the wind in gentle dalliance or in re- 
sistless tempest ; and, though moved like 
the tree-tops, we cannot detain or analyze 
the viewless force that sweeps over us. 
Such spiritual music is instinct with life, 
“vital in every part;” but you cannot 
tell where the subtle essence lurks. You 
cannot anatomize the structure (we ap- 
peal with more confidence to non-profes- 
sional readers), and say, here resides the 
animating soul which gives character and 
expression to the whole. It is a figure in 
the kaleidoscope, which, at every turn, 
changes into a combination of grace be- 
fore unthought of. It is an auroral dis- 
play, where the crimson flush of the sky 
is a canvas on which ever-shifting forms 
of beauty, golden,’ steel-gray, sparry- 
white, emerald and purple,— 

“ Hues of the silken sheeny woof 
Momently shot into each other,”— 
blend in ceaseless embrace, only to re-ap- 
pear more gloriously. 

Does music then convey ideas and ex- 
cite emotions above and beyond the power 
of speech ? If so, may it not aptly sym- 
bolize those impressions which the spirit 
receives, without knowing how, in this 
life, and which may be supposed to bear 
an intimate relation to the mode of com- 
a in another sphere of existence ? 
Often the musing artist sees forms of 
more than mortal beauty hovering over 
his easel, yet vanishing at a breath, like 
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fairies before an intruding footstep. He 
would catch and embody the vision, but 
it fades into nebulous indistinctness, and 
only the memory is left him. Will he 
not some brighter day reproduce it? So, 
too, the pvet feels his brain throbbing 
with weightier thoughts than he can set 
to the music of his verse. Beauty fills 
his soul as with a visible presence; but 
dull characters could never express all 
that his imagination has conceived. Will 
he not find utterance hereafter ? 

Perhaps the forms into which thought 
is crystallized—its external crust of words 
—will perish with the organs that pro- 
duce them ; but the interior life will sur- 
vive, and its character may be -appre- 
ciated by the finer powers of the spirit, 
without the aid of its original medium. 
It becomes, then, pleasant to anticipate, 
that music, one of the universal media of 
thought and feeling, will, in some form, 
accompany us through our immortality. 
And as the man finds beauty and sublim- 
ity in the verses which he read listlessly 
while a schoolboy, so with our enlarged 
and unclogged faculties we may perceive 
a meaning and force in music far beyond 
Our present apprehensions. Therefore it 
is, whenever music transcends our expe- 
rience as an interpreter of our ideas or 
emotions, or suggests images other than 
of the actual world, that our spirits pro- 
phetically lean forward, and we fancy, at 
least, that we catch sounds from the 
celestial sphere. Who could hear the 
sublime andante movement from Beetho- 
ven’s ninth symphony without feeling his 
soul wafted on the serene airs and fed 
with the beauty and fragrance of the bet- 
ter land ? 

Such are some of the speculations with 
which I was occupied while quietly wait- 
ing for the commencement of Herr Re- 
GENBOGEN’s concert. Of course all the 
world has heard of Herr ReGensocen. 
The journalists, who certainly ought to 
know. tell us that he is profoundly skilled 
in nusic, both as a science and as an art. 
With a liberal eclecticism he combines in 
his programmes the most celebrated com- 
positions of all the existing schools. No- 
thing is too minute for his notice ; nothing 
too profound for the grasp of his genius. 
The plaintive melodies of the Celts, the 
brilliant, graceful, impassioned music of 
Italy, and the grand, intellectual, yet soul- 
full creations of Germany, that sweep 
over every chord wherewith we are 
strung, all find in him their commog and 
fitting interpreter. And whether one 
would be swayed by the liquid movement 
of the waltz, or would hear the grand 
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Marseillaise till his blood tingles to his 
finger’s ends,—whether he would listen to 
the music of love; the alpha and omega 
of the Italian opera, or would hear a 
symphony by Beethoven, “the Shake- 
speare of music,”—all he may enjoy to 
his heart’s overflowing at the concerts of 
Herr Recensocen. Sosaid the editors 
with one accord, from those of the great 
capital of letters and art, down to the 
obscurest man of ink who had been blest 
by the receipt of Herr Recensocen’s 
compliments with a card of admission. 
Some days previous, placards with let- 
ters of Patagonian stature, decked with 
all the colors as yet compounded in ink 
and emblazoned with attractive symbolic 
devices, had announced with portentous 
exclamation points that Herr RecEnzo- 
GEN was COMING! The public, stimu- 
lated before to the highest point by the 
wonderful accounts that preceded the 
great master, waited with eager expecta- 
tion for his arrival. Anecdotes of his 
boyhood, of his youthful struggles, and 
of the brilliant successes of his manhood, 
appeared in all the newspapers. It was 
truly wonderful to see how familiar the 
press were with the minutest details of 
his history. In due time he came, and 
straightway-s néw set of “posters,” with 
yet larger and more brilliant characters, 
published the fact in the crowded streets, 
and announced the first afternoon concert 
in Beethoven Hall. The programme to 
me was attractive. With Herr RecEn- 
BOGEN’s well-known taste and tact, how 
could it be otherwise? I obtained a 
ticket by dint of crowding my way for 
near half an hour towards the office win- 
dow, and with the prize in hand reached 
the open street again, exhausted, breath- 
less, and with sad detriment to my gravely 
respectable dress. My hat might be 
cylindrical no more, my linen crumpled 
and limp, and my bocts might bear con- 
tributions of mud from scores of huddled 
feet, but I had my ticket ; I should hear 
Herr Recensocen’s orchestra, and [ 
was more than content. And now after 
a day’s delightful anticipation, I had been 
in my place full half an hour, rumina- 
ting, as the reader is aware, upon the 
mystery that is bound up in this divine 


art. 

The usual difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining seats by those whose state- 
ly figures or rich costumes showed to 
advantage in sweeping along the aisles. 
There was the usual fidgeting and gig- 
gling of misses in early teens; the usual 
industrious fanning by ladies of all 
though the hall was delightfully cool 
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from perfect ventilation ; the usual crink- 
ling of glazed programmes ; the usual fit- 
ful volleys of impatience, that sounded 
like the first heavy drops of a summer 
shower on the roof of an old farmhouse 
by night ; the usual noises escaping from 
the orchestral room, where violins wailed 
in tuning, ’celli and contra-bassi mingled 
their deep vibrations with the carolling of 
flutes and the reedy tones of the oboe, 
and over all the ponderous ophicleide rang ; 
these indispensable preliminaries being 
finished, the performers entered and took 
their places. Last of all came Herr Re- 
GENBOGEN, and, having bowed gravely to 
the enthusiastic multitude, stepped upon 
the conductor’s platform, unmoved by the 
shouts of welcome, the waving of per- 
fumed handkerchiefs, and the tribute of 
flowers that fell at his feet. He did not 
pick up the bouquets. His air seemed to 
say “ Wait till I earn your applause ; when 
the flowers are mine by right of benefit 


conferred, I will enjoy their fragrance and. 


beauty.” This unusual dignity or stoi- 
cism strangely affected me, and I regarded 
him with closer attention. Not that I 
had occasion to use a lorgnette; my 
vision had been sharpened in boyhood 
when I selected my cow from among: the 
scattered herd grazing on the far hillside, 
or when (God forgive me) I shot the 
bright-eyed squirrel as he barely raised 
his head over a fork in the loftiest tree. 
His manner was plain and unpretending. 
The necessary white gloves and waistcoat 
were not wanting; but there was no frip- 
pery of watch seals, diamond pins or 
crosses upon his modest dress. His face 
was a study. The temples, from which 
the hair lay smoothly back, like those of 
most poets and artists, swelled to a full 
and beautiful outline. The mouth was 


exquisitely mobile, now compressed with . 


the resolute look of command, now just 
perceptibly smiling, and now tremulous 
with a sensibility which the eye, faithful 
as it may be to the soul within, could 
never alone express. But in his gray ye 
overhung by projecting brows and sh: ed 
by lashes of almost feminine length and 
softness, there dwelt a strange fascination. 
Wherever it turned it commanded atten- 
tion. It seemed like the keen of a 
spirit which sees every thing while its 
own essence defies inspection. The heart 
of mystery seemed familiar ground to 
him. I felt assured that the man was 
found who ceuld unfold what is most re- 
condite in music, and demonstrate the re- 
lation between its various moods and the 
changeful emotions of the soul. Under 
such a leader, with a rigidly disciplined 
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orchestra, in which every _ performer 
was himself a master, I knew I should 
hear 
“Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did seek ;* 


or loftier strains, which would 


“Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


How attentively, reverently, the musi- 
cians awaited the signal! Not a move- 
ment throughout the serried line. From 
the leading violin down to the men of 
drums and cymbals, they stood like au- 
tomata. The-white wand was raised and 
swept evenly like a pendulum ; the sym- 
phony begun. I had never heard the 
great work before. If it had been fa- 
miliar, my attention might have been 
given to critical observations; I might 
have endeavored to notice the treatment 
of the principal motifs by the composer, 
and the style of execution by the per- 
formers. Happily it was new, and I was 
content to listen with the unquestioning 
delight of a child, and to surrender my- 
self wholly to its influences. The name, 
the Italian Symphony, gave me an idea 
of its character; but, even without that 
key, it would not have been difficult. to 
guess the design of the composer. It had 
no salient melodies like those of Mozart 
and Rossini; its beauty was the result 
of complex forces. You followed no sin- 
gle instrument ; you found no returning 
strain to cling to. - But the whole had an 
exquisite symmetry which the omission 
of the most subordinate part would have 
seriously marred. A thought from the 
“Fable for Critics,” which was socation 
by this wonderful unity, shows 
analogy between poetry and music in this 
respect— 

“ Now it is not one thing nor another alone 

Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 

The something pervading, uniting the whole, 

The before unconceived, unconceivable soul, 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the statue.” 


Under the irresistible spell of the music 
I was soon in Italy, among the scenes it 
so vividly reproduced. Imagination out- 
stripped the diligence and the railway 
train. I saw the mountain and its airy 
path over which the mule seeks his way 
through the mist; but I was exempt from 
the toilsome transit. Whatever the musie 
suggested, or memory recalled, I saw 
without the fatiguing conditions that are 
imposed upon the tourist. I was borne 
onward, as upon a gently undulating cur- 
rent. My shallop swept under the sha- 
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dow of marble palaces, and its silken sail 
was distended with perfumed airs from 
the shore. Monuments of Grecian genius 
and of Roman art, partly crumbling or 
prone, crowned the heights or gleamed 
among clumps of trees in vales. All that 
the traveller and artist have brought over 
the Atlantic—St. Peter’s, the Coliseum, 
baths and temples numberless, steeple- 
hatted bandits, cowled and tonsured 
inonks, and the multitudinous confusion 
of the Carnival—all crowded in airy pro- 
cession before me. 

But while in imagination under the 
glorious sky of Italy, rapt in the thoughts 
which its past magnificence inspired, I 
was conscious of an almost startling sen- 
Sation at every modulation of the music 
into a new key. The key in which music 
is written, as every reader knows, has 
much to do with its character and effect. 
It is to music what the background is to 
a painting ; upon its tone, sombre or mel- 
low, depends all the harmony of coloring 
and much of the expression of the promi- 
nent figures. It is the warp through 
which the silver thread of melody is 
woven. It is the language—Italian, Eng- 
lish or French—that by its liquid or 
strong or impassioned character moulds 
the poet’s conceptions. My temperament 
is impressible, and I am affected in an unu- 
sual degree by the changes of key which 
@ great composer knows how to introduce. 
Sometimes after a fierce tumult of sounds, 
as in representing a battle or elemental 
strife, the change brings a relief like en- 
tering a cool grotto out of the noontide 
glare, or like breathing the dewy air of 
evening after the toil and dust of a long 
summer’s day. When the modulation is 
gradually effected, it brings a gentle sen- 
sation of pleasure without challenging any 
mental exertion. It is but the swinging 
of the door on golden hinges, which when 
opened discloses new delights beyond. 
But often the abrupt change brings a 
sudden and thrilling emotion, as when 


” on a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.” 


Herr Recensocen seemed to have 
reached perfection in this respect. The 
harmonies which his orchestra gave were 
absolute, not mere approximations. And 
when a theme had produced its effect in 
one key, and was to be repeated with a 
rew shade of coloring, the transition was 
marked by an easy simplicity which is 
the result of the highest art. The less 
. sympathetic listener might doubt whether 


. Duly 
there had been any change at all. My 
nerves could but acknowledge this ex- 
quisite delicacy and precision of intona- 
tion; every fibre was tremulous while 
the chromatic intervals were firmly yet 
airily touched in the modulation. There 
was no creaking as of rusty hinges, no- 
thing of the jolt that attends the “ switch- 
ing off” a car on the railway. Either 
the bland tones imperceptibly shifted into 
other combinations, or suddenly arranged 
themselves on a new front with the start- 
ling effect of an instantaneous military 
manceuvre. In one case it was a vaguely 
indolent pleasure, lulling the senses in 
elysium ; in the other, a bold rapture that 
led captive the astonished soul. 

A new phenomenon was now apparent 
under the sway of Herr ReeenpoceEn’s 
marvellous baton. I had formerly read 
of Gardiner’s ingenious theory of. the cor- 
respondence between the seven prismatic 
colors and the seven tones of the scale, but 


‘it rested in a dusty crypt, covered with 


an accumulation of later deposits. Now 
by some occult association of ideas it 
came vividly to mind. I could not re- 
member the particular color which was 
assigned to any one tone; nor, indeed, 
could I have told the letter to which any- 
passing tone was assigned. But, by a not 
unnatural analogy, the succession of keys 
that left so deep an impression upon my 
mind, seemed to diffuse in turn their pe- 
culiar hues as well as their interior influ- 
ences through the air. _ Every pulse of 
sound that knocked at the ear appealed 
to the sight as well. For the air that 
trembled with those magical tones seemed 
to have a supernatural subtlety, and when 
cheerful or soothing music prevailed, was 
tinted with azure, amethyst, amber or 
rose color; or it shifted imperceptibly 


- from one to another, like the colors of the 


opal when turned in the sun, or as the 
light breaks from the glossy plumage of 
the pigeon’s neck. When passion in- 
spired the strain, deeper colors pervaded— 
scarlet, crimson, purple, or gold-brown. 
Every emotion even seemed to have its 
symbolic hue ; and as love and jealousy, 
repose and fear, hope and despair al- 
ternated, the sympathetic ether quiv- 
ered with a new and often startling 
change. 

Herr Regenbogen seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in the development of these won- 
drous modulations, listening with evident 
solicitude to be sure that the orchestra 
maintained the exquisite relation of tones 
which had such power over the primal 
elements of matter. And when at the 
sweep of his wand the soft azure dissolved 
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into emerald, or blazed with the color of 
the oriole’s breast, his anxious eye bright- 
ened, and his face wore a proud look of 


triumph. 

But with all this perfection of harmony 
melody was not neglected. The themes 
were given by the leading instruments 
with the utmost finish in details without 
in any way detracting from the breadth 
of design. The tones had aclearness and 
purity, and a soul-full expression like that 
which characterizes the performances of 
the perfect singer. So that as the concert 
proceeded, the legitimate suggestions of 
the music had their full weight with every 
heart. 

Merely imitative music Herr Regenbo- 
gen is understood to esteem lightly. He 
would not attempt, except in burlesque, 
to portray, as Haydn has done, the tiger’s 
leap, the trampling of buffaloes, the cooing 
of doves, or the surging of leviathan’s 
tail. But in listening to his orchestra, all 
the varied sights and sounds of nature 
arose spontaneously to the mind. Trees 
with grateful coolness lent their shadows, 
and their leaves whispered to each other 
as the music softly rose. Birds swinging 
on pensile boughs, happy in the flood of 
gelody that undulated through the air, 
broke into song as their rightful part in 
Nature’s grand orchestra, of which Herr 
Regenbogen’s was only a section. The 
breezes held their way silently ; only, as 
the music grew loud, a sound as of the 
wind wrestling with the old oaks on some 
November’s night, shook the heart with 
a momentary shudder, and then died away 
with a sigh. Little brooks tumbled down 
the hillsides, or tinkled into moss-rimmed 
basins in meadows. Larger’ streams swept 
on in placid beauty, or whitened and rush- 
ed in yeasty eonfusion over rocky slopes. 
The ocean, too, sublime in calm or storm, 
gave endless, low murmur, or, vexed by 
the winds, roared with allits angry waves 
upon the rugged coast. 

With: such associations the first part 
of the concert closed. One by one, the 
heavier instruments. stopped, and the last 
note seemed to swoon away; you could 
not say when its breathing ceased. It 
was a sensation worth a year’s life. I 
hardly knew whether I was still in the 
land of realities, while the pearly pink at- 
mosphere overhung the dense throng. I 
could not turn from my revery and pass 
the intermission in glancing along the 
glittering ranks of the balconies, or in 
more narrowly scrutinizing my immediate 
neighbors. In my brain the symphony 
was repeated. and I was but too happy a 
listener, 
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. Such a concert my friend Lowell at- 
tended when he wrote this exquisite frag- 
ment: 

“REMEMBERED MUSIC, 
‘¢ Thick-rushing, like an ocean vast 
Of visions the far prairie shaking, 
The notes crowd heavily and fast 
As surfs, one plunging while the last 
Draws seaward from its foamy breaking. 


*¢ Or in low murmurs they began 
Rising and rising momen‘}y, 
As o’er a harp olian 
A fitfal breeze, until they ran 
Up to a sudden ecstasy. 


“ And then like minute-drops of rain 
Ringing in water silverly, 


They lingering dropped and dropped again, 
Till it was almost like a pain 
To listen when the next would be.” . 


The second part of the concert, accord- 
ing to the programme, was to consist of a 
new work by Herr Regenbogen himself. 
I awaited its commencement with curiosi- 
ty not altogether free from apprehension ; 
for so complete had been his success as an 
interpreter of the grand conceptions of 
others, that I feared he would be unable 
to maintain the interest he had aroused. 
A perfect conductor is not necessarily a 
composer, any more than a consummate 
actor is a poet or rhetorician. I knew 
that if there were any new orchestral 
effects possible we should have them. The 
harmonies would undoubtedly be at once 
massive and flowing, and the utmost good 
taste would temper the whole; but the 
freshness of originality might after all be 
wanting. I did not know Herr Regen- 
bogen. ; 

After a brief prelude the second sym- 
phony began; before a dozen measures 
were performed my apprehensions were 
at anend. The structure of every phrase 
showed the master; and the melody, 
salient, clearly defined, and bearing a 
meaning, beyond words, affected me inex- 
pressibly. As the painter who aims to 
portray the human form in various atti- 
tudes, and under the influence of different 
emotions, patiently studies anatomy, and 
reproduces on his canvas the minutest - 
effect of muscular action in the living 
model, so, it seemed to me, Herr Regenbo- 
gen had studied the anatomy of the soul, 
until he knew how to awaken every sen- 
sation of which it is capable. Whatever 
effects he had observed in performing the 
works of the great masters, these he had 
used as studies in the treatment of the 
subject. With him the representation of 
the melting strain of love, the eager joy 
of hope, the fierce shout of rage, and the 
sullen tone of despair, was not an acci- 
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dental lucky hit; nor were his symbols 
mere conventionalisms ; so exquisite was 
their adaptation, there was no mistaking 
the composer’s drift ; you rushed on with 
the music, and felt every emotion it was 
designed to portray. What wonderful 
force now attended each modulation, while 
with this music, piercing to the innermost 
soul, the atmosphere displayed its chro- 
matic changes ! 

The effect of constant attention had now 
become almost painful. I seemed to lose 
individuality and power of resistance. My 
whole being throbbed with the rhythm 
of the orchestra ; and, as the “ medium ” 
or mesmeric subject is conscious of the 
presence of another soul in her own, so 
the very citadel of life seemed possessed 
by the genius of music, until I was help- 
less alike in my joy and in my dissolving 
tears. I was like a cloud driven by the 
wind, dyed by the sun’s chemistry, and 
shivered by lightning. 

For very relief from this overmaster- 
ing influence, though it was as fascinating 
as opium, I determined to break away 
and to watch the effect of the music and 
the changeful light upon others. 

A ruddy face near me while a flood of 
crimson poured down might have served 
Falstaff for a flambeau ; anon it was over- 
spread with a ghastly green such as old 
Roger Chillingworth wore in his later, 
evil days. His whiskers, that doubtless 
looked respectably brown while on his 
morning promenade, now bore the unde- 
cided hue that generally attends the ef- 
forts of the chemist to imitate nature. 
What an ordeal for shams was this 
zauberlicht! There was a maiden, a 
model of the reigning mode in dress and 
adornments, doubtless the beloved of 
some dry-goods clerk; her features arch, 
her eye dancing with an exuberance of 
spirits. What a fascinating creature she 
seemed while the soft rose tint prevailed ! 
But just then an amber radiance was dif- 
fused, and her cheek, so delicately shaded 
before, told of cosmetics and artistic 
touches; her teeth, before pearls, were 
palpably just from the furnace of the den- 
tist. “Dear me,” whispered the once fair 
one with a shuddering self-appreciation, 
“T do hope the music will change from 
this horrid key ; I never could abide four 
flats!” Her admirers seemed dubious as 
to the construction of her remark, and 
hesitated whether they ought to be abash- 
ed or affronted; meanwhile their cheeks 
rivalled the flitting play of colors on the 
dying dolphin. But with a sudden sense 
of the ridiculous she exclaimed: “If this 
should keep on, what a sight Madame 
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Partelott will be, to be sure! How funny 
to leave her monstrous head-dress blos- 
soming like a bunch of yellow holly- 
hocks !” ; 

“There comes dear old Mr. Fiftysix,” 
said her younger and more rustic com- 
panion. “ See his face rippling into smiles, 
like a film of cream breathed on by the 
dairymaid:’- “Yes,” rejoined the more 
experienced damsel, “ and look, too, at his 
comical head. One can see now each sep- 
arate simple of which his hair-dye is com- 
pounded.” “ Better make a note of them 
in time,” said a voice that suggested an 
excess of free acid. I looked at the lemon- 
colored portal from which this ill-natured 
warning came, and remembered the face ; 
it was one I had formerly admired ; now 
it gave me an inward start. For, as [ 
looked, green reigned ; and the eyes that 
had seemed so tenderly blue in the crys- 
tal light, were now dull like sea-water, or, 
at times, were lighted up with a sinister, 
feline lustre. Her hair, which curled so 
coquettishly, was now almost instinct 
with life in its crisp radiation. I even 
fancied each coil a serpent and herself the 
ancient Medusa. And if this be envy, I 
thought. how fortunate is it, that in th 
clear light which falls upon earth a veil is 
thrown ever much that would otherwise 
render us miserable. 

A young woman not many seats re- 
moved seemed to be giving her whole soul 
to the music. Sometimes she nodded or 
whispered a brief word in answer to her 
companion, but still she was a loyal sub- 
ject of Herr Regenbogen. The com- 
panion seemed to be at the cross-roads ; 
he looked at her doubtfully, for her face 
was not beautiful, and she used no co- 
quettish arts of fascination. He evidently 
construed her undivided and eager atten- 
tion to the orchestra as in some measure 
a slight to himself. With a less sympa- 
thetic organization, he could not appre- 
ciate that perfection in music which so 
enchained her. Soon there came a glo- 
rious strain, lofty and pure as the sky, 
and diffusing a mild, blue radiance. No- 
thing of enchantment ever equalled the 
effect of that azure light upon the plain 
features of the maiden. In her eyes the 
warmth of affection enhanced and softened 
the gleam of intellect, and a halo encircled 
her head like that which painters give to 
the Virgin Mother. I hoped the hesita- 
ting admirer would see her transfigura- 
tion ; and he did. If he ever forgets that 
revelation he is no true man. 

A diminutive figure with eyes like an 
owl; sitting by the side of a gay] ydressed 
woman, his wife, apparently, next caught 
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my attention. How he came to the con- 
cert was a mystery; he was evidently 
out of place. “His pockets were crammed 
with papers, and, totally indifferent to the 
music, he seemed to be correcting “ proof” 
on the top of his hat. Out of his waist- 
coat pocket a series of cylinders just ap- 
peared, which might have suggested the 
Pandean pipes, but on q closer view I saw 
that it was a physician’s vade mecum. 
This, then, was probably a member of the 
learned societies, one of the “eminent grav- 
ities” at college commencements, and a safe 
editor of old books, on whose title-page a 
long tail of initials is flourished. Could 
he find no place wherein.to pore over his 
disentombed and useless erudition except 
in Beethoven Hall? ‘Would the mous- 
ing owl leave the dismal thicket where 
he had so long lived solitary, and willing- 
ly come to the daylight gathering of gay 
birds? Madame, his richly dressed wife, 
must surely have captured him for the 
occasion—and perhaps with him her other 
neighbor, a young man with handsome 
features, and with the visible impress of 
genius on his brow., Whenever the Doc- 
tor turned from his papers, it was to smile 
benignantly upon the youth. What could 
be the bond of union between this in- 
congruous trio? The young man must 
be an author or an artist; some slight 
indicia favored the former  supposi- 
tion. 

Just then the music swelled into a tri- 
umphant strain, such as might have 
greeted Napoleon (the Great) on his re- 
turn to Paris. Every heart kindled at 
the sound. Madame stopped toying with 
her fan; even Doctor Owl crumpled his 
papers and looked about him as if in won- 
der at the visible enthusiasm of the au- 
dience, and at the unwonted brilliancy of 
the air; but the biood did not quicken in 
him; it could only doze through its stag- 
nant canals as usual. The flush of ex- 
hilaration on the face of the ambitious 
youth was in strong contrast with the 
languid affectation of indifference in the 
woman of fashion, and with the skinny, 

archment-colored face of Doctor Owl. 
oth of them regarded the face of the 
bright-eyed enthusiast with admiration. 
Presto! A change of the key brought a 
purple tinge. What baleful glances now 
seemed to shoot from the eyes of this 
strange pair!—the one eagerly selfish, 
heartless, while in the other the drooping 
eyelid, the slightly protruding lips and the 
heaving bosom, told the old, old story. 
“Fly, young eagle,” I almost exclaimed. 
“Yonder owl will pluck your wings to 
soar with; and his mate ——, if you 
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could see her face under this light, it 
would be enough.” 

A young man with silken moustaches 
and delicate features, his hands cased in 
spotless gloves, sat beside a girl who 
might in Paris have been taken for a 
grisette. Evident disparity in rank, as 
the world has settled it, raised a wall be- 
tween them. True manliness might level 
it, but, alas, if he does pass over, how 
likely is it that it will be by stealthily 
climbing like a thief! While he whis- 
pered she cast her eyes upon her preti 
foot that kept unconscious time to a deli- 
cious air. Under the influence of the 
music, which now was like Vedrai Cariné 
in its tender simplicity, listening to the 
honeyed words which were breathed in her 
ear, the maiden was lulled into a dream 
of love. I almost thought that Herr 
Regenbogen had observed the net spread 
for her ; for the key are, 1 with a stun- 
ning violence. Crimson flushed the face.. 
of the suitor, telling of nightly debauch- 
ery, and from his eye glared a lurid flame. 
Could the simple girl have looked up the 
spell would have been broken. But she 
did not. 

The unequalled’excellence of this music, 
accompanied by the unearthly lights that . 
glowed or trembled or danced through 
the air, appeared to me to evince such su- 
pernatural power, that I wondered at the 
comparative indifference which the audi- 
ence manifested. It is true they were en- 
thusiastic in-their admiration, and ap- 
plauded to the echo every marked pas- 
sage ; but it was merely such enthusiasm 
as I had witnessed when Jenny Lind 
sang ; it was the tribute which genius in 
its higher manifestations always obtains. 
But this unheard-of art, which compassed 
all height and depth and mastered the 
very soul of the listener, and to which 
the elements of the material world seemed 
to be in perfect obedience, appeared to me 
to be but imperfectly appreciated. It 
was, doubtless, owing to the fact that 
Herr Regenbogeh had wisely brought the 
audience by easy and almost insensible 
degrees, from their delight in merely me- 
chanical effects up to the influence of the 
profoundest ideas that lie in the reach of 
the human faculties. Accordingly, whilst 
these last and almost miraculous results 
were produced, though the attention of 
all was riveted, yet it was not a painful or 
enforced silence: every one seemed at 
ease; and the occasional whisper, the 
sidelong glance, the adjustment of orna- 
ments, the relief-giving change of position, 
all were part of the usual experience of 
concert goers. A few enthusiastic people. 
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seemed to me to sympathize with my own 
highly wrought feelings ; and it a Sv 
me to find myself justified by their ex- 
ample, so that I might be sure I was 
neither dreaming, nor pursued by the 
thick coming fancies of insanity. 

' Among the faces thus lighted up was 
that of a lady dressed in black sittin 
under the balcony with a bright boy of 
eight or ten years by her side. Poverty 
was not wholly concealed by her mourn- 
ing garb, nor by the neatness which 
marked her own and her boy’s appear- 
ance. Under the oppressive splendor her 
ares were downcast, and her face pale. 

e boy looked up inquiringly, putting 
his little hand in hers. Again the key 
changed, ard the hall was filled with an 
indescribable rosy and golden light, such 
as the west casts on mountain and cloud 
when the sun pauses on the horizon. A 
heavenly melody floated out upon the air, 
while every rare and delicate device of in- 
strumentation was employed to buoy it 
up and heighten its beauty. Even the 
immortal trio in Don Giovanni never af- 
fected me so deeply. The widow’s soft 
eyes were suffused with tears, and their 
upward glances seemed “ commercing 
with the skies.’ Was not the spirit of 


the husband near to enjoy with her that . 


wondrous music, and to know with what 
tender affection she cherished his mem- 
2 a 


My attention was soon recalled to the 
orchestra, for [ heard the prelude to a 
new movement. A few violins, a violon- 
cello, torn, flute, bassoon and harp, were 
detailed as an advance corps, leaving the 
‘main army to follow in reserve. Very 
few persons who have attempted to put 
their impressions of music on paper can 
be as ignorant as I am of the mathematics 
on which the science rests. I do not 
know the name of a single chord; and as 
for modulations I have not the least idea 
of the laws which govern them. Still, 
long experience as a listener, and an in- 
stinct which musicians tél] me rarely errs, 
enable me to detect errors and appreciate 
excellencies even in the minutest effects. 
Therefore I cannot tell what charm Herr 
Regenbogen had given to this final move- 
ment; but it was beyond my highest 
conception. Airs danced to each other in 
ceaseless play, sparkling like gold fishes. 
The low tone that closed some delicate 
strain supported on its firm base a troop 
of melodies that came leaping and carol- 
ling after it ; each of which in turn rested 
as the foundation for'a new display. Then 
came a period of repose. The exuberance 
of spirits that had animated the principal 
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instruments subsided, and all blended 
into a choral strain so full and perfect in 
its harmony that another element could 
not be imagined. Over this stream of 
music 

“Deep, majestic, smooth and strong,” 


T heard the silvery vibrations of a harp 
as it was touched by a master hand; and 
I strove to catch the countenance of the 
player who could create such sounds. 
But the lights danced over the orchestra 
like ignes fatui. Mists seemed to envelope 
the harp as with a dim cloud that shook 
into widening circles with every vibra- 
tion, forming a glory around it. I could 
see no object clearly. As in a battle the 
spectator sees through the smoke and the 
confused crush of men, now an arm with 
blazing sword, now a lance, now colors 
waving, and now a rearing horse, so in 
the spot whence the music issued, I caught 
glimpses of instruments and players 
through the rosy mist. And the harp 
seemed to be the same which is immor- 
talized in the old ballad,—made from the 
breast-bone of a woman; for I saw the 
yellow hair glisten as those gentle fingers 
caressed it. ‘ 
“ A famous harper passing by, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie, 

The sweet pale fuce he chanced to spy 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie, 


And when he looked that lady on, 
Binnorie, U Binnorie, 
He sighed and made a heavy moan, 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie, 


He made a harp of her breast-bone, 
Binnorie, &c. 

Whose sounds would meit a heart of stone, 
By the bonny, &c. 


The strings he framed of her yellow hair, 
Binnorie, &c, 

‘Whose notes made sad the listening ear, 
By the bonny, &c.” 


With such delight the moments passed, 
that the loud shouts, the universal clap- 
ping of hands, and the general movement 
of the audience, first indicated to me the 
close of the concert. I did not applaud ; 
the noisy tribute of hands and feet seem- 
ed a most unfit manifestation. I remained 
fixed upon my Seat while the fading colors 
fluttered through the lofty room and 
melted in the cool ashy twilight’ that 
came in at the upper windows. When 
the musicians had all gone, when Herr 
Regenbogen had picked up the fragrant 
flowers that were now incontestably his, 
and the last straggling auditor was leav- 
ing the darkening hall, I stepped into the 
street, alone though in a crowd, and went 
to my solitary room. 





WALL-STREET: 


A BROBDIGNAGIAN LOOK AT IT. 


“There is a gulf where thousands fell, 
Here all the bold adventurers came, 
A narrow sound, though deep as hell ;— 
Change-Alley is the name, 


“Nine times a day it ebbs and flows, 
Yet he that on the surface lies, 
Without a pilot seldom knows, 
The time it falls, or when ’twill rise. 


“T saw what had been of old the site of a city wall, but on which a "Change had since come. 
were men, not a few, moving to and fro with earnest looks, bearing rpm | palm 
served many standing in the receipt of custom, happy h 


terest in every thing but themselves. * * 


in bein: Cone 
nd, pres another scene was 


Thereabout 
‘ And I ob- 
taking an in- 
me. I saw 


ms in their 
eavy duties, 


men whose faces wore the wrinkles of care, thick as the stripes upon a conrict’s jacket. Some of them were 
blind, but with minds of exceeding strength, grinding in prison-houses of stone; some were washing for dia- 


monds; some hammering gold. 


of crimes in the way of Commission, and of principles going by the 


OT many days ago, in strolling through 

the town, I found myself, a little to 
my surprise, in the midst of Wall-street ; 
and I could not help looking disrespect- 
fully upon the Jews and Gentiles in con- 
cussion there. Somewhere in those years 
which lie between primitive adolescence, 
and my present advanced (7?) period of 
life, and which I shall always regard as 
the Middle and Dark Ages of my expe- 
rience, fate, and not free-will, saw me, in 
financial masses lost. a clerkly pedarian 
of this very street. And now as I stood 
there once more, a heretic to its Greed, I 
could not but look back with a sort of 
horror at the time when I labored there 
with thousands of others, old and young, 
mournfully realizing, how inevitably even 
my humble case had come under the 
Divine injunction that man only “in the 
sweat of his face should eat bread!” I do 
not mean to say, by this, that I was dis- 
posed to repine at a misfortune which had 
fallen on all mankind alike. On the con- 
trary, I was prepared to struggle as hard 
as any body; only I dreaded much the 
being obliged to “sweat my face” after the 
particular manner of Wall-street. For to 
be industrious there I felt to be no less 
than deliberately winding one’s self into 
the thickest meshes of the curse; and, of 
course, as deliberately putting all the 
finer feelings of the soul in jeopardy every 
hour. 

In Wall-street, then, I fancied that I 
could see the malediction rampant—while, 
elsewhere, I could conceive it to be under 
some degree of restraint. Frequently as 
I cast my eyes over that blighted waste, 
and watched its fevered crowds rushing 
to and fro, I thought that if ever a curse 
did lift itself into a living, breathing, im- 
perious reality, this one certainly did 


nd, farther on, were others in the stocks! and straightway I bethonght me 


» 
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there. Indeed it was no difficult matter 
to imagine Mammon to stand, amid those 
stony purlieus, like an invisible taskmas- 
ter, driving men with a lash of terrific 
excitements, as if they were but quarry 
slaves, to dig and delve far away from the © 
free air and sunshine of a higher life. I 
remember how, even to my boyish mind, 
this slavery to the infatuation of accumu- 
lating wealth seemed almost to assume 
such a horrible aspect as this. It really 
appeared as if some diabolical power had 
let loose its malignant influences upon the 
street, and that the subtle influx had 
penetrated the very souls of men, till they 
all seemed possessed with but one com- 
mon idea, and to be living under forma- 
tive principles wholly adverse to those of 
their nature. 

This wil) appear by no means a too forci- 
ble description, if any one will but take into 
consideration the natures of t 
while yet unsophisticated—when their 
finer sensibilities, purer tastes, deeper fac- 
ulties, and diviner aptitudes had not begun 
to take a lower place. Then to see the 
great Natural Order of God designin 
man for _ direction, and an- artificial i 
system of things whirling him in another, 
is a sight curious enough, and wonderful 
enough to amaze any one who is capable 
of being amazed or startled at any thing. 
I present the fact simply in a philosophic 
light; yet, as I write, there gathers also 
about it a sort of deur which might 
appeal even to the highest poetic sense. 

can recollect sensi Sigg all this 
then, and how sensuous the whole phe- 
nomena seemed! And I can remem- 
ber wondering too (naturally enough, I 
think, ) how I could take care of my life 
while pursuing the perilous process of 
getting a living. To get a living, and, at 
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the same time, to keep the native charac- 
teristics of one’s life intact—here was an 
incongruous enterprise indeed for the me- 
ridian of Wall-street, and a ‘fancy’ which 
its stolid bulls and bears would fail to see 
the value of. 

If men must labor, thought I, how 
much better to labor at that which de- 
veloped their moral and intellectual ca- 
amr and which, at the same time, 

rought with it the necessaries of life. It 
appeared a feasible plan, and indeed a 
duty, for some at least, thus to make the 
support of existence subsidiary to its end. 
Let some men, for instance, devote them- 
selves to Science, others to Art, others to 
Literature, others to Philosophy, for what 
is strongly congenial with a man is the 
Call of Nature to him, and, therefore, 
most literally his proper vocation. 

But yet I knew of a grander direction 
still which a mind might take ; for in it 
flowed the uses and fascination of all these, 
and infinitely more besides. It was grand, 
moreover, because it called into being the 
amg energies of the soul, and therefore 

sublimely near the great original 
Vocation of the whole human race. To 
be sure it may be said of al! men that 
they are required to follow it, and to sym- 
— earnestly with its modes of un- 
iding their inmost being; but, strictly 
speaking, it is an occupation only to that 
favored few who would devote te it ex- 
clusively every faculty of their nature. 

Of all pursuits this was to me the 
most glorious, and, while standing down 
among those dingy haunts of traffic, it 
seemed as if I beheld religion afar off, 
opening wide her everlasting gates as into 
an Elysium of Thought ; and I knew that 
within its meditative walks, winding into 
mysteries deeper than any labyrinth, the 
clangor and tumult of the mercenaries 
around me were never heard. For re- 
ligion then, as now, appeared to.me not as 
the exponent only of a single fervor of the 
heart, but of that broad, rich conception 
of life, and that lofty recognition of its 
supernatural circumstances, without which 
no man has a true manhood nor even com- 
mon sense. But it is not my object now 
to advocate this idea. Suffice it, that had 
only literature and philosophy been the 
enchanted garden for me, I should have 
left Wall-street just as I did. 

Some will call it religion that drew the 
graphic contrast of the natural and the 
artificial before my mind—some will call 
it philosophy. Be that as it may, religio 
in its largest sense, has always ap 
to me the divinest philosophy, and philos- 
ophy, carried out, but the synonym of re- 
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ligicn. They both call upon man to 
maintain his manhood by giving simplicity, 
earnestness, and mental dignity to his na- 
ture. They both require the clearest 
vision of the true state of things on earth, 
and demand a course of action in accord- 
ance with it. I will not, even at the risk 
of digressing too far, omit this mention 
of the sublime authority to which I was 
indebted for a wisdom that is sometimes 
greater in children than in men. 

Thus with new purposes did I prepare 
to launch again upon the sea of life—well 
knowing it to be not altogether a com- 
mercial sea—and I therefore unworshipped 
the gilded machinery of finance, and 
started upon the voyage of endeavor 
without a curse as a propeller; and al- 
though perhaps progressive Young The- 
ology, built after the spirit of the age, 
may run the risk of being blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, yet I rely, with- 
out much fear, upon that inspiration 
which, while it bloweth where it listeth, 
one cannot tell whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth. 

But my metaphor of the sea has car- 
ried me all abroad. Not six years ago I 
bade farewell to Wall-street, and saw its 
gates, not very heavenly, and yet “on 
golden hinges turning,” close upon me 
with a most bounding sense of relief. I 
was out of prison. What a field of effort 
was before me! Youth must be spared 
its ecstasies, and be pardoned for them 
toe. How liberal was to be the occupa- 
tion of my future life! To acquire know- 
ledge instead of wealth, to speculate philo- 
sophically, and not financially, to spend 
my time in the pursuit of the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True, and not in dealing 
with Shylock, depreciating “ fancies.” and 
detecting counterfeits. I really must be 
exeused if I grow enthusiastic over the 
glory of my expectations, and estimate as 
beyond all money and all price, the pro- 
perty in which I have invested my little 
all of head and heart. Yet, although I 
will not, cannot, put it up to desecration 
by offering it for sale, most gladly will I 
“share and share alike” with any free 
and natural spirit, all the first fruits of 
its discovery and possession. First 
fruits—for these, as yet, are all that I 
have garnered—but to have garnered even 
these, let me say, confers a greater title to 
this Real Estate than all preliminary talk 
and chaffering with time an‘ oppor- 


tunity. 

Real Estate did I call it? Yes, well 
worthy is it of the name. Real and 
ideal, all in one—no less than the broad 
domain of the landlord of the universe 
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offered in fief for ever to the tenure of 
the intellect. Estate, real as the sun 
which shines upon it; real as the vital 
influences which ascend from earth’s cen- 
tre to beautify it. Estate, real in its loye- 
liness, real in its truth, real in its excel- 
lence. An estate limitless as the universe, 
and in perpetual bloom with its opening 
secrets; of whose abundance are the ideal 
glories of nature ; and whose returns are 
of knowledge, a good measure, pressed 
down and running over. 

I have often been at a loss for some il- 
lustration, so vividly descriptive that I 
might convey at once my whole impres- 
sion of life in Wall-street, as. compared 
with the life above it, and I was so fortu- 
nate as to have one occur to me the other 
day, during my accidental visit. The 
illustration was so striking, and all the 
circumstances of finding it so full of 
what I might call mental incident, that I 
shall always look back upon th:.i contem- 
plative stroll with peculiar pleasure. 

As I again stood there and looked 
around me, I felt the same inffuence upon 
my imagination which I had felt years 
ago, when I surveyed the magnitude, al- 
most majesty of its interests, so fitly 
represented by those ornate and mas- 
sive structures erected, if not exactly like 
the tower of Babel to reach heaven, cer- 
tainly to overreach earth. And here too 
were the builders. thereof, symbolizing a 
diversity of operations by a confusion of 
tongues, breaking in rudely upon the 
amenities of life, bearlike, trampling down 
its best affections, and, bull-like, tossing 
up its baser tendencies. Yes, here I sav: 
the builders thereof, “mighty men, and 
men of renown,” who, taking too anxious 
thought for the morrow, were rearing 
high upon this modern Shinar a refuge 
of immeasurable folly, and stirring up, 
with the infatuation, the dialects of the 
whole earth. 

But, one step out of Wall-street, and I 
stood at the base of a tower, which, un- 
like that upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
held aloft the golden sceptre of the Mes- 
siah, and pointed to an asylum that was 
unattainable by human effort alone. I 
went up its spiral stairway, and in a few 
moments stood upon this pinnacle of the 
temple, and what a change was here! 
What a new aspect had every thing as- 
sumed! All around méI beheld the un- 
intercepted dip of the horizon. The in- 
finite was above my head, and the sun 
blazed out from its blue depths upon river 
and bay. Four cities lay clustered to- 
gether beneath me, and their rich circum- 
ference of hill and dale seemed to shrink 
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from before their hot and dingy con- 
tact. 

Wall-street lay stretched out from my 
very feet like a stony defile to the river, 
and there I stood fifty times taller than 
my fellow-men within it. To all intents 
and I was a Colossus. Had my 
form been in the proportion of my vision, 
like the i at Rhodes, I could have 
crossed the Narrows at astride, and had 
whole navies ride between my feet. As 
I looked down upon the place which I 
had but just quitted, I seemed to allegor- 
ize the conflicting states my mind had been 
in a few years before. Just now, as then, 
I had been overshadowed by its stupen- 
dous reality, and nearly overcome by its 
magnificent appeal to the popular notion 
of glory and importance. Just now, as 
then, 1 had begun to doubt whether I 
could be right in the theory of life I 
cherished, when I saw thousands of bet- 
ter judgment than I, putting to the most 
practical test a theory which I deemed al- 
together counterfeit and worthless. Where 
I. now stood I could repeat the sayi 
with absolute conviction of ‘its tru 
“What shadows we are, and what shad- 
Ows we pursue,”—but, while down there 
the granite Exchange, despite of m 
would loom out the most substa 
shadow I ever saw; the Custom-house of 
these United States would not imitate its 
model, the ancient Parthenon, so far as to 
crumble into ruins; the» heavy rows: of 
Institutions, te and rock-ribbed, 
refused to shake and tumble before their 
time ; nor would the glistening fortunes of 
the rich, like the golden coins in the 
Arabian tale, appal their owners by turn- 
ing into leaves. 

So it was: I really found it difficult to 
summon impudence enough to face out 
my own matured convictions, before such 
an array of logic in its corporate and 
architectural cogency, and, at the same 
time, keep the peace with myself for not 
being a modest man. But up there in the 
spire of Trinity, the aspect. of it all was 
altered, and I now stood upon my vantage 
ground, and could gain the senses round 
to my side of the argument. As I looked 
upon those cities lying below in the dim 
distance, like models: of wood made 
strangely accurate, how every thing in 
heaven and earth seemed to assume their 
relative consequence! How dwindled’ to 
nothing were edifices and men in the 
foreshortening perspective of a. vertical 
glance ! 

I had around me the natural and the 
artificial ; but just beneath me the na- 
tural had been sepulchred by the arti- 
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ficial.. Not a “green thing” was to be 
seen ; all was entombed beneath slabs of 
stone, and the weight of vaulted struc- 
tures. But over that level floor, and clus- 
tering around those piles of masonry, were 
“creeping things innumerable,” yea, shoals 
of human beings scarcely more than a span 
long, blackening the pavement like ants 
in the sunshine, running in and out among 
the openings of that stonework, and 
swarming like bees at the corners thereof. 

There it all was: the miniature of 
houses and the abbreviature of men. 
The puny dray-horse dragged along pain- 


cwrpie tiny load ; the toy carriage rolled- 
in Li 


liputian stateliness for its puffed-up 
pigmy owner; the noisy little stage trun- 
dled with its “ twelve inside” over a pave- 
ment as smooth as an oil-cloth ; and, dot- 
ting all o’er this “gray and melancholy 
waste,” were crowds of busy men, and 
boys, that busy undergrowth, creeping 
swifily from the tables of the money- 
changers tO the seats of them who sold 
. Stocks. It was a curious sight to behold 
—the Wall-street of Liliput, and more 
still for me, when probably with some- 
thing of the same feeling as Gulliver after 
he was let loose, I marvelled greatly 
how I eould really have been tied down 
there by any complication of interests so 
slender, and how the very hairs of my 
head should have been numbered, and 
confined by no weightier matters than 
dollars and cents. <= 

But think aot that it was only a whim- 
sical conceit that made me a Gulliver, 
standing up there*and confounding my 
personality with two hundred and eighty 
feet of Gothic architecture. My physical 
altitude was all factitious I'll admit ; but 
I will never cease to assert the moral 

roportion to the scene below, of which 
, or any one else, might have stood the 
representative. On an allegory, there- 
fore, did I base all my pretensions to the 
colossal. Beneath the outlines of that 
sacred tower I found it easy to fill out the 
mental and moral stature of a man; and, 
in the belittled shapes of fussy life below, 
to symbolize the comparative magnitude 
of operations, only apparently large. . 

I did no more than this, then. I tried 
to imagine myself in some sort of propor- 
tion with the gigantic theory upon which 
man was formed by his Creator, and after 
the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christian common sense, to look out 
upon life in its greatness, and in its little- 
ness. 

From such a height I saw life in its 
greatness, stretching away, like some vast 


scenery, till its background was lost be- 
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hind the stars. I could hear the deep 
melodies of that immensity rolling heavily 
along its mystic distances, and throbbing 
upon the very air I breathed. The whole 
atmosphere appeared changed with a 
mighty response to an invisible existence 
beyond. The very planet itself, as if in- 
stinct with a consciousness of infinite 
emotion, seemed to career beneath me 
like a steed. I saw immortals, born of 
mystery, move on mysteriously, and 
ascend to greater mystery still. I saw 
every plunge of a new life into the world 
to be the signal for eternal relations to 
form, and circle away from each man, 
like rippling zones upon an illimitable sea. 

And when I drew nearer, and looked 
within this august life, its glory swelled 
out even its minutiz into magnificence. 
I saw affections, which, developed, would 
have girdled the globe with a millennium. 
I saw powers to which only an outraged 
law and not the Almighty had said— 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
I saw no less than the tides of the eternal 
deep surging unperceived beneath every 
soul, as the ocean roars, unheard, along 
the undiscovered archways of the earth. 
Thus did I behold a divinity stirring 
through, and energizing all things; and 
subtle, secret and sacred agencies perva- 
ding the whole sphere of human existence. 
Such was its scenery. 

I glanced from this upon the plateau 
of Wall-street, and estimated in its turn 
that little struggle and pigmy endeavor. 
The crowds ebbed and flowed with the 
fluctuations of the market. In the dwarf- 
ish pursuit one man looked like every 
other man. At that distance I saw not 
the wrinkle of care, nor the exulting mien 
of triumphant recklessness. I detected 
not the cheat in his nefarious attempt, 
nor appreciated the honesty that would 
not iend upon usury. All was monoto- 
nous similarity, and suggestive of but one 
idea, that there the better nature of man 
had but a stinted growth, raising its 
bloomless head amid the sterile influences 
of the market-place; where the light of 
Divinity could no more awaken its gran- 
der sympathies, than the pattering rain, 
or the blessed sun could fertilize the 
earth whilst those ponderous buildings 
did crowd upon it. There I saw man a de- 
faulter to his nobler impulses and desires ; 
actuated by no mdre than the instinct of 
the bee or the ant to hoard up additions 
to his substance ; and, like the little dwel- 
ler of the molehill, blind to the greatness 
of any thing which transcended the minor 
interests of his state. 

So did I see illustrated one of the most 
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melancholy facts of our condition. The 
necessity of man compels him to labor, 
and then its fruits become the only 
sources of his happiness. Thus does his 
nature, swathed in infancy by the ban- 
dages of an habitual routine, grow not into 
the natural stature of a man—belittled by 
being given to little things—strong only 
in the ratio of its petty obstacles, and 
dwarfishly content with the cramged fe- 
licities of a moneyed life. 

Rush on then, thou moral Liliput! 
Whirl on with puny violence, thou micro- 
cosm of abbreviated men! and let the 
little eddying of gains and losses agitate 
your dwindled hearts as if it were a 
whirlpool of annihilation. Live, act, suffer, 
die, under the contractility of your selfish 
emotions—only hope for as shrunken 
a destiny hereafter, as the preparation for 
it has been scantling. A fell spirit has 
you in his power; and Mammon, like a 
wizard, has waved his wand over you, 
and doomed you alike to littleness and 
inconsequence ! 

In reading what [ have now written, 
some one may say that I have confounded 
the good with the evil in this unqualified 
denunciation ; and that unlike my proto- 
type, Quinbus Flestrin, the man-moun- 
tain. I have not in my perambulations 
over this moral Liliput, taken any precau- 
tion about my skirts; and therefore, with 
many a frail absurdity which I may have 
indirectly knocked in pieces, and many a 
humbug which my unwary gait has 
crushed, I have also passed too sweeping- 
ly over Labor itself, and so tarnished the 
glory of commerce, and shaken the real 
magnificence of its results. Good friend! 
any amount of moral altitude will never 
lessen the nobility of labor, when it is. the 
agent of progress, and the right hand of 
beneficence. It is only individuals, and 
the tendency in each individual to contract 
himself to one idea, that I have sought to 
satirize. 

And yet I am far from being unaware 
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that there are very many doing business 
in Wall-street, who, in their inmost hearts 
feel a contempt for its sordid dreams, and 
lament that dire necessity drives them 


‘into bondage. Honor be to them all! 


But, nevertheless, let them not inordinate- 
ly magnify themselves, because their 
hearts are lifted higher than their heads. 
Every one knows that to succeed at all in 
any pursuit, an attention must be paid to 
it which is exclusive of every thing else 
for the time being. And so down there, 
all higher considerations must suffer an 
eclipse during the transit of the bank 
hours. It matters not then how a man 
feels before and after these moments of 
a circumscribed consciousness, it is a fact 
very plainly discernible, that the tem- 
porary inconvenience of having this lili- 
putian soul must be submitted to, before 
he can thread his way with any dexterity 
among the low-arched intricacies of trade. 

It is a fanciful idea that occurs to me; 
but as it seems altogether orthodox, I will 
suggest it by way ‘of obviating all diffi- 
culties of this double dealing with one’s 
self. To a man, urged by need and not 
by greed, into the commercial districts, I 
say: “Go to now. Take upon thyself 
this small degree by a sort of voluntary 
metamorphosis. Anticipate the kindly 
offices of the Devil, by calling upon thy 
better genius only, to change thee for the 
nowce into the epitome of thy former self. 


‘Having by this procedure ‘dwindled by 


degrees and grown beautifully less,’ de- 
vote to thy business all that is left of 
thee, viz.—an insignificance, only facti- 
tiously concealed. But when the friendly 
enchantment hath ended with the going 
down of the sun, step thee out of the 
magic circle and wend thy way home- 
ward, dilating majestically out of thy 
metempsychosis into the rarer atmos, 
ss of thy more natural humanity. 

hen mayest thou rejoice as a giant to 
run thy course.” 





ST. ANTHONY’S FALL. 


LL ye excursionists going to see 
The Falls of good St. Anthony, 
How many falls pray had he ? 
Ask him please one thing to tell, 
By what temptation first he fell. 
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Stars of gold the greensward fretting, 
Clematis the thicket netting, 
Silvery moss her locks downletting, 
Like a maiden brave! 
Arrowhead his dark flag wetting 
In thy darker wave. 


Y the river’s broken borg 
Wading through the feris, 
When a darker deep, and broader 
Fills its bays and turns ; 
Up along the winding ridges, 
Down the sudden-dropped descent ; 
Rounding pools with reedy edges 
Silent coves in alders pent. 
Through the river-flags and sedges 
Dreamily I went. 


Dreamily, for perfect summer 
Hushed the vales with misty heat, 
In the wood, a drowsy drummer 
The woodpecker faintly beat ; 
Songs were silent, save the voices 
Of the mountain and the flood, 
Save the wisdom of the voices 
Only known in solitude ; 
But to me—a lonely liver, 
All that fading afternoon 
From the undermining river 
Came a burthen in its tune: 
Came a tone my ear remembers, 
And I said, what is’t. thee grieves ? 
Pacing through thy leafy chambers, 
And thy voice of rest: bereaves ? 
Winds of change, that wail and bluster 
Sunless morns, and shivering eves, 
Carry sweets to thee belonging 
All of light thy. rim receives : 
River growths that fold and cluster 
Following where the waters lead, 
Bunches of the purple aster, 
Mints, and blood-dropt jewel weed, 
Like carnclians hanging 
Mid their pale green leaves ; 
Wherefore then, with sunlight heaping 
Perfect joy and promised good, 
When thy flow should pulse in keeping 
With the beating of the blood ; 
Through thy dim green shadows sweeping, 
Wher the folded heart is sleeping, 
Dost thou mourn and brood! 
Wider, wilder round the headland 
Black the river swung, 
Over skirt, and hanging woodland, 
Deeper stillness hung ; 
As once more I stood, a dreamer 
The waste weeds among ; 
Doubt, and pain, and grief extremer 
Seemed to fade away, 
But a dim voluptuous sorrow 
Smote, and thrilled my fancy thoro’, 
Gazing over bend and bay ; 
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Saying thou, O mournful River ! 
As of old dost wind and waste ; 
Falling down the rock for ever, 
Rustling with a sound of haste 
Through the dry-fringed meadow bottom ; 
But my hands along thy bed 
Gather now no gems of autumn, 
Or the dainties summer shed ; 
By the margin hoarsely flowing, 
Yellow dock, and garget growing, 
Drifts of wreck, and miry stain, 
By river-wash, and dregs of rain. 
Yet, though bound in desolation, 
Bound and locked, thy waters pour 
With acry of exultation, 
Uncontained by shore and. shore ; 


With a measu: 


deep vibration, 


In its wind my cheek is wet, 

But unheeding woe or warning, 
Thou, through all the barren hours 
Seems to sing of summer yet; 

Thou with voice all sorrow scorning 
Babblest on of leaves and flowers 

Wearily, whilst I go mourning 
O’er thy fallen banks and bowers. 

But a faith thy music teaches 
Might I to its import climb, 

Still the yearning heart beseeches 
Truth: as when in summer time 

Through these dells I vaguely sought her 
In the dreamy summer time. 

So the margin-paths and reaches 
Once again I left to roam, 

Left behind the roaring water, 
Eddy-knots and clots of foam ; 

But it still disturbed me ever, 

As a dream no reason yields, 

From the ruin of the river 
Winding up through empty fields, 

That I could not gather something 
Of the meaning and belief 

In the voice of its triumphing, 

Or the wisdom of its oriet” 





YORKTOWN IN 


waar Yorktown was three quarters 

of a century ago, few are alive to 
tell; but to see it now, a quiet, unobtru- 
sive little town, of between twenty and 
thirty houses, half of them uninhabited, 
with the ruins of tenements destroyed du- 
ring Cornwallis’s siege, meeting you at 
every turn, one can scarcely realize that 
it was once the scene of a contest, more 
portentous to the welfare of the human 
race than any that has occurred since the 
dawn of the Christian era, It is true, 
many fiercer battles have been fought, 
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both before and. since, where the loss of 
life has been much more fearful, and from 
which important results have followed 5 
but these have been confined principally 
to the belligerent parties: no effect has 
ensued, which is to leave its impress upon 
mankind for all time to come. Not so at 
Yorktown; when Cornwallis’ signature 
to the articles of capitulatiort was extorted 
from him, he virtually became an unwil- 
ling, but, nevertheless, a subscribing wit- 
ness to the birth of this vast empire: the 
treaty of peace which followed, two years 
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afte: 

mality. With the termination of the 
siege at Yorktown, all hostilities ceased, 
and peace practically prevailed. What 


the destiny, and what the mission of this’ 


republic, are questions which the result 


at Yorktown permits us not only to ask," 


but to attempt to solve; but for it the 
grand, at the same time moral experiment 
of man’s capacity for self-government, 
would have been still in abeyance, and 
when it would have been tried, could only 
be known to a superior and controlling 
power. The last obstacle to this experi- 
ment, in the then thirteen colonies, was 
the remnant of a British army, entrenched 
in 1781 on the banks of York River: 
when that army was captured, the inhab- 
itants of a large portion of this continent 
became, as far as human beings may, the 
masters of their own destiny ; and from 
that day to this, they have been engaged 
in giving effect to political opinions which 
had hitherto been regarded as visionary 
and impracticable. Thus much for the 
result of the siege. We will now glance 


at the siege itself, and at the place where 
it occurred. 

Near the commencement of the present 
a party, including the writer, em- 


arked near the close of the day at Balti- 
more, on board of the little steamer Mon- 
mouth, bound up York River, touching at 
several intermediate landings. The-next 
day, about sunset, we came in sight of 
what now remains of Yorktown. It is 
very pleasantly situated on the south 
bank of the river, on the brow of a hill, 
whence you have a view extending into 
the Chesapeake Bay, and reaching almost 
to the Virginia capes. The town has a 
fine harbor, and formerly enjoyed quite a 
valuable West Indian trade ; but this is 
now all gone. Like most other southern 
villages, it is a dull, silent and monotonous 
place ; and it requires no little effort of 
the imagination to repeople the hills and 
fields and waters of the present day, with 
that grim throng of stern and busy men 
which seventy-three years ago met here 
in deadly conflict. it one felt disposed 
to experiment upon the nerves of the in- 
habitants of a aye and unsuspecting 
little hamlet, by the sudden explosion of 
a rocket or a musket, a more fitting place 
than Yorktown could not be found this 
side the Rocky Mountains; and if, before 
Cornwallis in 1781 marched into the 
place with his eight thousand British 
troops, with their long trains of artillery, 
ammunition and baggage-wagons, the 
town was as inoffensive and quiet as it 
appears now—the inhabitants of that day 


was a mere diplomatic for-' 
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must have been about as much astonished 
at the English general’s approach, as if he 
and his men had arisen from the oyster- 
beds of the river. 

Those conversant with our revolution- 
ary history, will recollect, that the cam- 
paign of 1781 was opened by Cornwallis 
in the South; that Sir Henry Clinton, 
the previous year, in his descent upon 
Charleston, had divided his forces: leav- 
ing a considerable portion of them under 
Cornwallis, to operate in the Southern 
colonies, while the commander-in-chief, 
with the others returned to head-quar- 
ters. New York. This movement offered 
an advantage which could not escape the 
quick military perceptions of Washing- 
ton; who, early in May, 1781, commenc- 
ed concentrating his forces near New 
York, for the double purpose of prevent- 
ing Sir Henry Clinton from despatching 
reinforcements to the relief of his subor- 
dinate in the South, and at the same time, 
of blinding him as to his real intentions. 
The investment of New York required a 
large force and heavy siege-trains; these 
a all provided, and the feint was per- 
ect. 

In the mean time, Cornwallis and 


Greene had met at Guilford Court-house, 


where the British commander had receiv- 
ed a check. Tarleton had been cut to 
pieces at the Cow-pens; and Lafayette, 
with three thousand men, was in Virgi- 
nia, and of course between the royal army 
and New York; and as Cornwallis left 
the country he had overrun, Greene stood 
ready to occupy it; so that the British 
commander was only sure of the ground 
on which he was, for the time being, en- 
camped. The Americans were not in 
sufficient force to offer him frequent bat- 
tle; but they adopted the more prudent 
alternative, of hanging on his flanks and 
rear, and crippling him on every oppor- 
tunity. Under these circumstances Corn- 
wallis, with a view of placing himself 
nearer his resources, commenced his march 
northward. Lafayette, however, with his 
command, which had been reinforced, 
and which was now in a region where it 
could receive accessions, as they were re- 
quired, blocked his road; and the Eng- 
lish general found himself so straitened, 
that he was compelled to make urgent 
appeals to Sir Henry Clinton, for rein- 
forcements ; but Sir Henry deemed hiin- 
self so seriously threatened by Washing- 
ton, that he dared not spare a man; but 
in reply, directed Cornwallis to take upa 
position on the seaboard, fortify himself, 
and await reinforcements. In obedience 
to this order, Yorktown was the place 
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selected. ‘The spot was a judicious posi- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the 
orders of the commander-in-chief;. but 
the very reverse, for holding in check, an 
advancing hostile force; a contingency 
which the English general seems never to 
have contemplated. It proved a trap to 
Cornwallis, from which no ingenuity of 
his could save him. It was now that the 
masterly tactics of Washington began to 
develope themselves; he had no sooner 
seen Cornwallis in position at Yorktown, 
than, under various pretexts, he commenc- 
ed preparing at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay a large number of transports ; and 
keeping up‘the show of a siege on New 
York, he set about quietly sending off 
detachments through New Jersey, at the 
same time so disposing of them as to con- 
tinue the threat on New York, until near 
the end of July, when every thing being 
in readiness, he suddenly concentrated his 
forces at Philadelphia, made rapid marches 
towards his transports, and having reach- 
edthem was well on his way to attack 
Cornwallis, before the English commander- 
in-chief had the least suspicion of his de- 
sign. For the purpose of comprehending 
the sagacity and beauty of this movement, 
the reader would do well to take the map 
and trace the course of Washington down 
the Chesapeake Bay into James River, 
and up that river to Williamsburg, twen- 
ty-five miles from Yorktown, and see 
how effectually he placed himself in Corn- 
wallis’s rear. In passing, it is as well to 
say, that it was these combinations and 
movements, which placed Washington 
among the very ablest military command- 
ers of the age. 4 

On the 27th Sept., 1781, the American 
army encamped within a mile of Corn- 
wallis’s lines; and the next day the 
French portion of the army having taken 
up its position on the left of the Ameri- 
caus, at about the same distance from the 
enemy, a cannonade from the British en- 
trenchments ushered in the siege. During 
the night of the 29th, the British evacu- 
ated several of their redoubts, and retired 
within their lines; on the next day, 30th, 
these redoubts were occupied by the in- 
vesting forces. On the 1st Uctober, ground 
was broken by the Americans on their 
first parallel of approaches, under a fu- 
rious cannonade from the enemy. On 
the 9th, several of the American redoubts 
being completed, General Washington 
himself pointed and fired the first gun, 
which was succeeded by a terrific can- 
nonade by both armies, from over three 
hundred pieces of artillery. This was kept 
up nearly without cessation, for six days. 
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On the’15th, a couple of British redoubts 
were stormed: one by the French, and 
the other by the Americans. On the 17th 
Cornwallis sent in a flag of truce, which, 
as all know, resulted in his capitulation 
on the 19th. Thus much for the progress 
of the siege. 

The morning following our arrival at 
Yorktown, broke sullenly, portending a 
storm, which set in furiously before twelve 
o’clock ; but while it was threatening, we 
availed ourselves of the opportunity of 
walking over the battle-field. The Ame- 
rican breastworks are nearly obliterated ; 
but the more permanent entrenchments 
of the British are still comparatively per- 
fect. We resolved to take the incidents 
of the siege, as far as possible, in chrono- 
logical order, and of course our first care 
was to hunt up the outworks evacuated 
by the English on the night of the 29th 
September. They lie on the western out- 
skirts of the town, and are still in good 
preservation. They were strong positions, 
and their abandonment must have left the 
portion of the town in which they were 
situated in a very exposed condition, and 
our officers, when they took possession 
of them, expressed much surprise at their 
being voluntarily given up. We next 
looked for the two redoubts stormed by 
the alliéd forces on the 15th October. The 
first, or most eastern of these, (that storm- 
ed by the Americans.) being near the 
river, has nearly been washed away ; 
that taken by the French portion of the 
allied army, may still be traced. The 
capture of these redoubts brought the an- 
tagonists, as it were, within speaking dis- 
tance; and -it became too apparent to 
Cornwallis, that unless succor arrived, 
(of which there was no reasonable hope,) 
or unless he could escape by a stealthy 
night retreat, his destruction or surrender 
was inevitable. On the succeeding night, 
therefore (the 16th), he attempted an es- 
cape across the river to Gloucester oe 
where a small French force was station 
for the purpose of watching Tarleton, en- 
trenched there; this force it was deter- 
mined to overpower and destroy, when 
the entire British army, after abandoning 
their artillery, ammunition and b 
trains, were to have moved off in full 
retreat, through a portion of Virginia, 
through Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, all occupied by the Ameri- 
can troops, until a junction could have 
been formed with Sir Henry Cinton in 
New York. In pursuance of this deter- 
mination, a portion of the besieged army 
had actually crossed the river, and an- 
other considerable detachment were, em- 
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barked in boats, arid part of the way 
over, when a violent storm of wind and 


rain sprung up, nearly engulfing the 
whole party, and sent the boats with 
their passengers, so far down the river, 
that it was a late hour the next day be- 
fore they could réjoin the main body of 
their army. It was regarded as a very 
rash attempt, and demonstrated the des- 
perate straits to which Cornwallis was 
reduced. On the 17th he solicited a 
truce. 
We then entered the main works, situ- 
ated on the eastern edge of the town; 
these are still in excellent keeping, and 
must have been truly formidable when 
bristling with cannon and filled with 
soldiers. What first attracted our atten- 
tion was their brevity ; but this was pro- 
bably considered an excusable military 
fault, if it was one, as all military com- 
-manders prefer compact works, with as 
few assailable points as possible. But, 
perhaps our ideas had imperceptibly be- 
come exaggerated, from the reflection that 
there was an army of about eight thou- 
sand men stationed for their defence ; and, 
if it were desirable, these men were ca- 
pable of occupying defences much more 
extended than those before us. But 
there they were, with banks too broad to 
be perforated by a cannon-shot, and too 
steep to be easily scaled by an assailant. 
In a conspicuous angle of thesé works 
may be seen the foundation and ruins of 
the costly mansion of the patriotic Go- 
vernor Nelson who commanded the Vir- 
ginia militia at the siege. Justly suppo- 
sing that his house would be the most 
convenient spot for Cornwallis’s head- 
quarters, the Governor, with rare disin- 
terestedness, offered the American gun- 
ners a guinea a-piece for every shot which 
should hit his own house—a promise 
which it is said he scrupulously redeemed. 
Under such incentives it was, of course, 
soon a heap of ruins; and Cornwallis, 
after seeing his servant killed, was driven 
farther into the town, to another mansion 
belonging to the Nelsons, although the 
American shot still pursued him. The 
house is of bricks, and the marks of 
several balls are still to be seen ; one shot 
penetrated the southeast corner, went 
through the wall, entered the dining-room, 
tore off a couple of paneis of the wain- 
seoting, and spent its force against the 
marble mantel, which it shattered to 
pieces. Three other cannon shot have 
left their marks, all on the eastern gable 
end. Two of them went through the 
wall, the hole made by one of these is 
still open ; a third struck half way. This 
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house is now occupied by the estimable 
widow of the grandson of Governor Nel- 


son. 

Attached to the personal staff of Gen- 
eral Washington, during the siege, was a 
clergyman by the name of Evans. One 
day, in the midst of a severe cannonade, 
the general and his staff were occupying 
an exposed. position within the American 
lines, when a shot struck the ground so 
near the spot where the general and 
his staff were standing, that it threw 
the earth on to the clergyman’s hat, 
which gave him great alarm. Evin- 
cing his terror in his countenance, he took 
off his hat, saying, “see this, General !” 
to which Washington replied, “you had 
better-show your hat, sir, to your wife 
and children !” 

After traversing the entrenchments, we 
sought the field where the formalities of 
the surrender took place. It is at pres- 
ent a respectable inclosure of some hun- 
dred acres, and it was about the same in 
1781. It joins the town on the south. 
The precise spot where General O’Harra 
is said to have delivered up his sword and 
apologized for the absence of his com- 
mander, is now marked by a couple of 
poplar trees, which were planted by some 
one in commemoration of the event. The 
field itself is nearly a plain, and is ad- 
mirdbly adapted to the purposes for 
which it had been chosen. 

Next in order was the “ Moore house,” 
in the eastern parlor of which Cornwallis 
signed the articles of capitulation. The 
place is now called the “Temple Farm,” 
and the house, which is of wood, — 
much as it did when occupied by Corn- 
wallis. It is outside of the entrenchments, 
and within musket shot of them on the 
east. A lawn of some three hundred 
yards in extent slopes from the house to 
the banks of the river ; and although the 
place shows some evidences of dilapidation, 
it has a pleasant aspect. On the farm 
there is an ancient inclosure of bricks, 
which the tradition of the country says 
was formerly a tower, and built as a de- 
fence against the savages. We saw no 
traces of a tower; but from the extent 
of the ground walled in, and the number 
of tombs which it is said to have con- 
tained, it seems most probable that it was 
intended originally as a burial-place. Only 
one of the tombs is now to be seen, and 
it bears an inscription of a date only 
forty-seven years after the first settlement 
of Virginia by Europeans at Jamestown. 
The inscription, which is still very per- 
fect, is preceded by an elaborate heraldic 
device, which of course is unintelligible to 
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us republicans. The figure of an animal 
which we pronounced a ‘goat, seems to 
predominate, but of its signification in a 
coat of arms we must confess ignorance. 
The inscription reads thus : 


Majér WILLIAM GOOOH, 
dyed, Octob, 29th, 1655. 
“ Within this tomb, there doth interred lie, 
No shape, but substance, true nobility : 
Itself, though young, in years but twenty-nine, 
Yet graced with nature’s moral! and divine, 


The church from him did good participate, 
In counsell rare, fit to adorn a state.” 


Before taking a survey of the battlee 
field, we were advised to pay our respects 
to an aged inhabitant of the place, by the 
name of Robert Anderson. Being at the 
same time assured, that although utter 
strangers, and under the necessity of in- 
troducing ourselves, we would meet not 
only with a polite, but a cordial reception : 
this was all verified; but Mr. Anderson, 
on account of his age and the threatening 
state of the weather, was compelled to 
excuse himself from walking over the 
grounds with us, yet he gave us such in- 
formation as was of great assistance to 
us in our subsequent researches; and 
after we had been over the field, he ad- 
dressed us a polite note, saying that if the 
inspection of an authentic plot of the 
works with the positions of the opposing 
forces correctly noted down, would be of 
any assistance to us, he had one in his 
possession which it would afford him 
pleasure to exhibit. The plot was made 
by an officer, who was present at the 
siege, and while the forces were still in 
position: and if our recollection is cor- 
rect, the survey was made, while the 
terms of the capitulation were under dis- 
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cussion. It is probably the only contem- 

rancous plot of the field now extant. 
We, of course, very gladly availed our- 
selves of the invitation, and were m 
gratified by an inspection of the ma) 
which enabled us to verify some of o 
notes. Mr. Anderson,*“who was 
during the siege, and of course is over 
seventy amas of age, has resided nearl 
all his life in Yorktown; consequently, it 
has been in his power to gather. many 
interesting incidents connected with the 
siege, from those who were active partici- 
pators in it. These may be denominated 
its unwritten history, and are highly in- 
teresting. Besides the incidents, he has 
collec numerous relics at different 
times from the field ; among those which 
he showed us was a small belt-plate, 
bearing the inscription of “A. Gordon, 
Guards,” and several others, one with a 
date as far back as 1755. He also ex- 
hibited part of a wax-candle, which is.said 
to have belonged to Cornwallis. There 
was also a heavy dragoon’s sabre, and a 
cart load of cannon-shot and bomb-shells. 

An excavation in the marl banks of the 
river, fancifully called ‘ Cornwallis’s 
Cave,” is exhibited as the place where the 
British commander took refuge during 
the bombardment. This, of course, is 
improbable, as no military man of reputa- 
tion could behave in this way, without 
suffering disgrace. The place, as it is 
comparatively dry and secure from shot 
from the town side, was probably used as 
a magazine of some kind. Its extent is 
scarcely sufficient to suppose it was a 
store for provisions; hence the inference 
seems natural, that it was occupied as a 
powder magazine. 
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of m: sails, 


“ Argostes of magic 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly tales,” 


Tennyson, 


“Come unto these yellow sands,” 


N the month of June, Prue and I like 
to walk upon the Battery toward 
sunset, and watch the steamers, crowded 
with passengers, bound for the pleasant 
places along the coast where people pass 
the hot months. Sea-side lodgings are 
not very comfortable, I am told, but who 
would not be a little pinched in his cham- 
ber, if, his windows looked upon the sea ? 
In such praises of the ocean do I indulge 


at such times, and so respectfully do I re- 
gard the sailors who may chance to pass 
that Prue often says, with her shrewd 
smile, that my mind is a kind of Chelsea 
Hospital, full of abortive marine hopes 
and wishes, broken-legged intentions, 
blind regrets, and desires, whose hands 
have been shot away in some hard bat- 
tle of experience, so that they cannot 
grasp the results towards which they 
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reach. She is right, as usual. Such 
‘hopes and intentions do lie, ruined and 
hopeless now, strewn about the placid con- 
tentment of my mental life, as the old 
pensioners sit about the grounds at Chel- 
sea, maimed and musing in the quiet 
morning sunshine. Many a one among 
them thinks what a Nelson he would have 
been if both his legs had not been pre- 
maturely carried away ; or in what a Tra- 
falgar of triumph he would have ended, 
if, unfortunately, he had not happened to 
have been blown blind by the explosion 
of that unlucky magazine. SoI dream, 
sometimes, of a straight scarlet collar, 
stiff with gold lace, around my neck, in- 
stead of this limp white cravat; and I 
have even brandished my quill at the 
office so cutlass-wise, that Titbottom has 
paused in his additions and looked at me 
as if he doubted whether I should come 
out quite square in my petty cash. Yet 
he understands it. Titbottom was born 
in Nantucket. 

That is the secret of my fondness for 
the sea: I was born by it. Not more 
surely do Savoyards pine for the moun- 
tains, or Cockneys for the sound of Bow 
bells, than those who are born within 
sight and sound df the ocean, to return to 
it and renew their fealty. In dreams 
the children of the sea hear its voice. I 
have read in some book of travels that 
certain tribes of Arabs liave no name for 
the ocean, and that when they~ came to 
the shore for the first time, they asked 
with eager sadness, as if penetrated by 
the conviction of a superior beauty, “ what 
is that desert of water more beautiful 
than the land?” And in the translations of 
German stories which Adoniram and the 
other children read, and into which I oc- 
casionally look in the evening when they 
are gone to bed,—for I like to know what 
interests my children,—I find that the 
Germans, who do not live near the sea, 
love the fairy lore of water, and tell the 
sweet stories of Undine and Melusina, as 
if they had especial charm for them, be- 
cause their country is inland. 

We who know the sea have less fairy 
feeling about it, but our realities are ro- 
mance. My earliest remembrances are of 
a long range of old, half dilapidated 
stores ; red brick stores with steep wooden 
roofs and stone window frames and door 
frames, which stood upon docks built as 
if for immense trade with all quarters of 
the globe. Generally there were only 
a few sloops moored to the tremendous 
—_ which I fancied could easily hold 

t a Spanish Armada in a tropical hur- 


ricane. But sometimes a great ship, an 
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East Indiaman, came sailing up the har- 
bor, slowly, lazily, with rusty, seamed, 
blistered sides, and dingy sails, with an 
air of indolent self-importance and con- 
sciousness of superiority, which inspired 
me with profound respect. If the ship 
had ever chanced to run déwn a rowboat 
or a sloop, or any specimen of smaller 
craft, I should only have wondered at the 
temerity of any floating thing in crossing 
the path of such supreme majesty. The 
ship was chained and cabled to the old 
dock, and then came the disembowelling. 

How the stately monster had been 
fattening upon foreign spoils! How 
it had gorged itself (such galleons did 
never seem to me of the feminine gender) 
with the luscious treasures of the tropics ! 
It had lain its lazy length along the shores 
of China, and sucked in whole flowery 
harvests of tea. The equatorial sun flash- 
ed through the strong wicker prisons, 
bursting with bananas and nectarean fruits 
that eschew the temperate zone. Steams 
of camphor, of sandal wood, arose froin the 
hold. Sailors chanting cabalistic strains, 
that had to my ear, a shril] and monoton- 
ous pathos, like the uniform rising and 
falling of an autumn wind, turned cranks. 
that lifted the bales, and boxes, and crates, 
and swung them ashore. But to my 
mind the spell of their singing raised the 
fragrant freight, and not the crank. Mad- 
agascar and Ceylon appeared at the mys- 
tic bidding of the song. The placid sun- 
shine of the docks was perfumed with 
India. The universal calm of southern 
seas poured from the bosom of the ship, 
over the quiet, half decaying old northern 
port. Long after the confusion of un- 
loading was over, and the ship lay as if 
all voyages were ended, I dared to creep 
timorously along the edge of the dock, 
and at great risk of falling in the black 
water of its huge shadow, I placed my 
hand upon the hot hulk, and so estab- 
lished a mystic and exquisite connection 
with Pacific islands, with palm groves and 
all the passionate beauties they embower, 
with jungles, Bengal tigers, pepper, an 
the crushed feet of Chinese fairies. 
touched Asia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Happy Islands. I would not be- 
lieve that the heat I felt was of our 
northern sun; to my finer sympathy it 
burned with equatorial fervors. 

The freight was piled in the old stores. 
I believe that many of them remain, but 
they have lost their character. When I 
knew them, not only was I younger, but 
partial decay had overtaken the town ; at 
least the bulk of its India trade had 
shifted to New York and Boston. But 
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the appliances remained. There was no 
throng of busy traffickers, but after school, 
in the afternoon, I strolled by and gazed 
into the solemn interiors. Silence reign- 
ed within,—silence, dimness, and piles of 
foreign treasure. Vast coils of cable, like 
tame boa-constrictors, served as seats for 
men with large stomachs, and heavy watch 
seals, and nankeen trousers, who sat 
looking out of the door toward the ships, 
with little other sign of life than an occa- 
sional low talking as if'in their sleep. 
Huge hogsheads perspiring brown sugar 
and oozing slow molasses, as if nothing 
tropical could be kept within bounds, but 
must continually expand, and exude, and 
overflow, stood against the walls, and 
had an architectural significance, for they 
darkly reminded me,of Egyptian prints, 
andin the duskiness of the low vaulted 
store seemed cyclopean columns incom- 
plete. Strange festoons and heaps of 
bags, square piles of square boxes cased 
in mats, bales of airy summer stuffs, 
which, even in winter, scoffed at cold, and 
shamed it by audacious assumption of 
eternal sun, little specimen boxes of pre- 
cious dyes that even now shine through 
my memory, like whole Venetian schools 
unpainted,—these were all there in rich 
confusion. The stores had a twilight of 
dimness, the air was spicy with scores of 
mingled odors. I liked to look suddenly 
in from the glare of sunlight outside, and 
then the cool sweet dimness was like the 
palpable breath of the far off island- 
groves ; and if only some parrot or macaw, 
hung within, would flaunt with glistening 
plumage in his cage, and as the gay hue 
flashed in a chance sunbeam, call in 
his hard, shrill voice, as if thrusting 
sharp sounds upon a glistening wire 
from out that grateful gloom, then the 
enchantment was complete, and with- 
out moving, I was circumnavigating the 
globe. 

From the old stores and the docks 
slowly crumbling, touched, I know not 
why nor how, by the pensive air of past 
prosperity, I rambled out of the town on 
those well remembered afternoons, to the 
fields that lay upon hill-sides over the 
harbor, and there sat looking dut to sea, 
fancying some distant sail proceeding to 
the glorious ends of the earth, to be my 
type and image, who would so sail stately 
and successful to all the glorious ports 
of the Future. Going home, I returned 
by the stores, which black porters were 
closing. But I stood long, looking in, 
saturating my imagination, and as it ap- 
peared, my clothes, with the spicy sug- 
gestion. For when I reached home my 
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thrifty mother,—another Prue,—came 
snuffing and smelling about me. 

. “Why! my son, (snuff. snuff.) where 
have you been ? (Srp, snuff.) Has 
the baker been making (snuff) ginger- 
bread ? You smell as if you’d been in 
(enuf, snuff,) a bag of cinnamon.” 

“ve only been on the wharves, mo- 
ther.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope you haven’t 
stuck up your clothes with molasses. 
Wharves are dirty places, and dangerous. 
You must take care of yourself, my son. 
Really this smell is (snuff, snuff,) very 


strong.” 


But I departed from the maternal pre- 
sence, proud and happy. I was aromatic. | 
I bore about with me the true foreign air. 
Whoever smelt me smelt. distant coun- 
tries. I had nutmeg, spices, cinnamon, 
and cloves, without the jolly red-nose, 
I pleased myself with being the repre- 
sentative of the Indies. I was in good 
odor with myself, and all the world. 

I do not know how it is, but surely 
Nature makes kindly provision. An im- 
agination so easily excited as mine could 
not have escaped disappointment if it had 
had ample opportunity and experience of 
the lands it so longed tosee. Therefore, 
although I made the India voyage, I have 
never been a traveller, and saving the 
little time I was ashore in India, I did 
not lose-the sense of novelty and romance, 
which the first sight of foreign lands in- 
spires. That little time was all my foreign 
travel. Iam glad of it. I see now that 
I should never have found the country 
from which that East Indiaman of my 
early days arrived. The palm-groves do 
not grow with which that hand laid upon 
the ship placed me in magic connection. 
And as for the lovely Indian maid whom 
the palmy arches bowered, she has long 
since clasped some native lover to her 
bosom, and, pi into mild maternity, 
how should I know her now ? 

_ “You would find her 89 as easil 
now as then,” says my Prue, when 
speak of it. 

She is right again, as usual, that pre- 
cious woman, and it is therefore I feel 
that if the chances of life have moored 
me fast to a bookkeeper’s desk, they have 
left all the lands I longed to see fairer and 
fresher in my mind than they could ever 
be in my memory. Upon my only voy- 
age I used to climb into the top and search 
the horizon for the shore. But now ina 
moment of calm thought I see a more 
Indian India than ever mariner discern- 
ed, and do not envy the youths who go 
there and make fortunes, who wear grass- 
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cloth jackets, drink iced beer, and eat 
‘curry, whose minds fall asleep, and whose 
bodies have liver complaints. Unseen by 
me forever, nor ever tted, shall wave 
the Egyptian palms and the Italian pines. 
Untrodden by me the Forum shall still 
echo with the footfall of imperial Rome, 
and the Parthenon, unrifled of its mar- 
bles, look perfect across the Egean blue. 
My young friends return from their for- 
eign tours elate with the smiles of a 
nameless Italian or a Parisian belle. I 
know no such cheap delights; I am a suit- 
or of Vittoria Colonna; I walk with 
Tasso along the terraced garden of the 
Villa d’Este, and look to see Beatrice 
smiling down the rich gloom of the 
cypress shade. You staid at the Hotel 
uropa in Venice, at Danielli’s, or the 
Leone bianco ; 1 am the guest of Marino 
Faliero, ana I whisper to his wife as we 
elimb the giant’s staircase in the summer 
moonlight. . 
“ Ah! senza amare 
Andare sul mare, 
Col sposo del mare, 
Non puo consolare.” 

It is for the same reason that I did 
not care to dine with you and Aurelia 
last July, that I am content not tostand 
in St. Peter’s. Alas! if I could see the 
end of it, it would not be St. Peter’s. 
For those of us whom Nature means to 
keep at home, she provides entertainment. 
One man goes four thousand miles to 
* Ttaly, and does not see it, he is so short- 
sighted. Another is so far-sighted that 
ds stays in his room and sees more than 


y- 

But for this very reason that it washes 
the splendid shores of my possible Europe 
and Asia, the sea draws me ¢onstantly to 


itself. Before I came to New York, 
while I was still a clerk in Boston, court- 
ing Prue, and living out of town, I never 
knew of a ship sailing for India or even 
for England and France, but I went up 
to the State House cupola or to the ob- 
servatory on some friend’s house in Rox- 
bury, where I could not be interrupted, 
and there watched the departure. The 
sails hung ready; the ship lay in the 
stream; busy little boats and puffing 
steamers darting about it, clung to its 
side, paddled away from it, or led the way 
to sea, as minnows might pilot a whale. 
The anchor was slowly swung at the bow. 
I could not hear the sailor’s song, but t 
knew they were singing. I could not see 
the parting of friends, but I knew fare- 
wells were spoken. I did not share the 
confusion, although I knew what bustle 
there was, what hurry, what shouting, 
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what creaking, what fall of ropes and 
iron, what sharp oaths, low laughs, whis- 

rs, sobs. But I was cool, high, separate. 

Oo me it was 

“ A painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

The sails were shaken out, and the ship 
began to move. It was a fair breeze, per- 
haps, and no steamer was needed+to tow 
her away. She receded down the bay. 
Friends turned back,—I could not see 
them,—and waved their hands, and wiped 
their eyes, and went home todinner. Far- 
ther and farther from the ships at anchor 
the lessening vessel became single and 
solitary upon the water. The sun sank 
in the west; but I watched her still. 
Every flash of her sails as she tacked and 
turned, thrilled my heart. Yet Prue was 
not on board. I had never seen one of 
the passengers or the crew. I did not 
know the consignees nor the name of the 
vessel. I had shipped no adventure nor 
risked any insurance, nor made any bet, 
but my eyes clung to her as Ariadne’s to 
the fading sail of Bacchus. The ship was 
freighted with more than appeared upon 
her papers, yet she was not a smuggler. 
She bore all there was of that nameless 
lading, yet the next ship would carry as 
much. She was freighted with fancy. 
My hopes and wishes, and vague desires 
were allon board. It seemed to me a 
treasure not less rich than that which 
filled the East Indiaman at the old dock 
in my boyhood. When at length the 
ship was a sparkle upon the horizon, I 
waved my hand in last farewell, I strained 
my eyes for a last glimpse. My mind 
had gone to sea, and had left noise behind. 
But now I heard again the multitudinous 
murmur of the city, and went down 
rapidly, and threaded the short, narrow 
streets to the office. Yet, believe i 
every dream of that day, as I watch 
the vessel, was written at night to Prue. 
She knew that my heart had not sailed 
away. 
Those days are long past now, but still 
I walk upon the Battery and look toward 
the Narrows, and know that beyond them 
separated only by the sea, are many of 
whom I would so gladly know, and so 
rarely hear. The sea rolls between us 
like the lapse of dusky ages. They: 
trusted themselves to it, and it bore them 
away far and far as if into the past. 
Last night I read of Antony, but I have 
not heard from Christopher these many 
months, and by so much farther away is 
he, so much older and more remote t. 
Antony. As for William, he is as vague 
as any of the shepherd kings of ante- 
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Pharaonic dynasties. It is the sea that 
has done it, it has carried them off and 
put them away upon its other side. It is 
fortunate the sea did not put them upon 
its underside. Are they hale and happy 
still? Is their hair gray, and have 
they moustachios? Or have they taken 
to wigs and crutches? Are they popes 
or cardinals yet? Do they feast with 
Lucrezia Borgia, or preach red republic- 
anism to the Council of Ten?. Do they 
sing. Behold how ‘brightly breaks the 
morning with Massaniello, and do they 
laugh at Ulysses and skip ashore to the 
Syrens? Has Mesrour, chief of the Eu- 
nuchs, caught them with Zobeide in the 
caliph’s garden, or have they made cheese 
cakes without pepper? Friends of my 
youth, where in your wanderings have you 
tasted the blissful Lotus, that you neither 
come nor send us tidings ? 

Across the sea also came idle rumors, 
as false reports steal into history and de- 
file fair fames, Was it longer ago than 
yesterday that I walked with my cousin, 
then recently a widow, and talked with 
her of the countries to which she meant to 
sail? She was young, and dark-eyed, and 
wore great hoops of gold. barbaric gold, in 
her ears. The hope of Italy, the thought of 
living there, had risen like a dawn in the 
darkness:of her mind. I talked and lis- 
tened by rapidturns. Was it longer ago 
than yesterday that she told me of her 
splendid plans, how palaces tapestried with 
gorgeous paintings should be cheaply 
hired, and the best of teachers lead her 
children to the completest and most vari- 
ous knowledge ; how,—and with her slen- 
der pittance !—she should have a box at 
the opera, and a carriage, and liveried ser- 
vants, and in perfect health and youth, 
lead a perfect life in a perfect climate? 
And now what doIT hear? Why does a 
tear sometimes drop so audibly - upon my 
paper, that Titbottom looks across with 
a sort of mild rebuking glance of inquiry, 
whether it is kind to let even a single tear 
fall, when an ocean of tears is pent up in 
hearts that. would burst and overflow if 
but one drop should force its way out. 
Why across the sea came faint gusty sto- 
ries, like low voices in the wind, ofa clois- 
tered garden and sunny seclusion—and a 
life of unknown and unexplained luxury ? 
What is this picture of a pale face show- 
ered with streaming black hair, and large 
sad eyes looking upon lovely and noble 
children playing in the sunshine—and a 
brow pained with thoughts straining into 
their destiny ? Who is this figure, a man 
tall and comely, with melting eyes and 
graceful motion, who comes and goes at 
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pleasure, who is not a husband, yet has 
the key of the cloistered garden? I do 
not know. They are secrets of the sea. 
The pictures pass before my mind sudden- 
ly and unawares, and I feel the tears ris- 
ing that I would gladly repress. Titbot- 
tom looks at me, then stands by the win- 
dow of the office and leans his brow 
against the cold iron bars, and looks down 
into the little square paved court. I take 
my hat and steal out of the office fora few 
minutes, and slowly pace the hurrying. 
streets. Meek-eyed Alice! magnificent: 
Maud ! sweet baby Lilian! why does the 
sea imprison you so far away, when will 
you return ? where do you linger? The 
water laps idly about the docks,—lies calm, 
or gayly heaves. Why does it bring me’ 
doubts and fears now, that brought such 
bounty of beauty in the days long gone ?. 
I remembér that the day when my dark 
haired cousin, with hoops of barbaric gold 
in her ears, sailed for Italy, was quarter day 
when we balanced the books. It was 
nearly noon, and in my impatience to be 
away, I had not added my columns with 
sufficient care. The inexorable hand of. 
the office clock pointed solemnly towards, 
twelve, and the remorseless pendulum 
ticked solemnly to noon. To aman whose 
pleasures are not many, and rather small, 
the loss of such an event as saying fare- 
well and wishing God speed to a friend go- 
ing for Europe, is a greatloss. It was so, 
especially because there was always more 
to me, in évery departure, than the part- 
ing and the farewell. I was gradually re-. 
nouncing this pleasure as I saw small 
prospect of ending before noon, when 
Titbottom, after looking at me a moment, . 
came to my side of the desk, and said: 
“T should like to finish that for you.” 
I looked at him: poor Titbottom! he. 
had no friends to wish God s upon, 
any journey. I quietly wiped my pen,. 
took down my hat, and went out. It was 
in the days of sail packets and less regu- 
larity, when going to Europe was more of 
an epoch in life. How gayly my cousin 
stood upon the deck and detailed to me 
her plans! How merrily the children 
shouted and sang! How ling I held my 
cousin's little hand in mine, and gazed in- 
to her great eyes, remembering that they 
would see and touch the things that were 
invisible to me for ever, but all the nfore 
precious and fair! She kissed me—I was 
younger peo tp tears, I remem- 
r, and prayers, and prom & way: 
hacikatniot 4 fading ii — 
It was only the other day that I saw 
another parting of the same kind. I was 
not a principal, only a spectator; but so 
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fond am I of sharing, afar off as it were, 
and unseen, the sympathies of human be- 
ings, that I cannot avoid often going to 
the dock upon steamer-days and giving 
myself to that pleasant and melancholy 
observation. There is always a crowd, 
but this day it was almost impossible to 
advance through the masses of people. 
The eager faces hurried by ; a constant 
stream poured’up the gangway into the 
steamer, and the upper deck, to which I 
gradually made my way, was crowded 
with the passengers and their friends. 
There was one group upon which my eyes 
first fell and upon which my memory lin- 
gers. A glance, brilliant as daybreak,— 
& Voice, 


“ Her voice’s music,—call it the well’s bubbling, the 
bird’s warble,” 


a goddess girdled with flowers, and smiling 
farewell upon a circle of worshippers, to 
each one of whom that gracious calmness 
made the smile sweeter, and the farewell 
more sad,—other figures, other flowers, 
an angel face—all these I saw in that 
up as I was swayed up and down the 
deck by the eager swarm of people. The 
hour came, and I went on shore with the 
rest. The plank was drawn away,—the 
captain raised his hand—the huge steamer 
slowly moved,—a cannon was fired—the 
ship was gone. / 
The sun sparkled upon the water ‘as 
they sailed away. In five minutes the 
steamer was as separated from the shore 
as if it had been at sea a thousand years, 
I leaned against a post upon the dock and 
looked around. nged upon the edge 
of the wharf stood that band of worship- 
pers, waving handkerchiefs and straining 
their eyes to see the last smile of farewell, 
—did any eager selfish eye hope to see 
a tear? They to whom the handker- 
chiefs were waved stood high upon the 
stern, holding flowers. Over’ them hung 
the great flag, raised by the gentle wind 
into the graceful folds of a canopy,—say 
rather a gorgeous gonfalon waved over 
that triumphant departure, over that su- 
preme youth, and bloom, and beauty, 
going out across the mystic ocean to 
carry a finer charm and more human 
splendor into those realms of my imagi- 
nation beyond the sea. “ You will return, 
O youth and beauty!” I said tomy dream- 
ing and foolish self, as I contemplated 
those fair figures, richer than Alexander 
with Indian spoils. All that historic as* 
sociation, that copious civilization, those 
grandeurs and graces of art, that variety 
and picturesqueness of life, will mellow and 
deepen your experience even as time 
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silently touches those old pictures into a 
more persuasive and pathetic beauty, and 
as this increasing summer sheds ever soft- 
er lustre upon the landscape. You will 
return conquerors and not conquered. 
You will bring Europe, even as Aurelian 
brought Zenobia captive, to deck your 
homeward triumph. I do not wonder 
that these clouds break away, I do not 
wonder that the sun presses out and floods 
all the air, and the land, and the water, 
with light that graces with happy omens 
your stately farewell.” : 

But if my faded face looked after then 
with such earnest and longing emotion,— 
I, a solitary old man, unknown to those 
fair beings, and standing apart from that 
band of lovers, yet in that moment bound 
more closely to them than they knew,— 
how was it with those whose hearts sailed 
away with that youth and beauty? I 
watched them closely from behind my 
post. I knew that life had paused with 
them ; that the world stood still. I knew 
that the long, long summer would be only 
a yearning regret. I knew that each asked 
himself the mournful question, “Is this 
parting typical—this slow, sad, sweet reces- 
sion?” And I knew that they did not 
dare to ask whether they should meet 
again, nor to contemplate the chances of 
the sea. 

The steamer swept on, she was near 
Staten Island, and a final gun boomed 
far and low across the water. The crowd 
was dispersing, but the little group re- 
mained. Was it not all that Hood had 
sung ? 

“T saw thee, lovely Inoz, 
Descend along the shore 
With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners waved before; 
And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ;— 
It would have been a beauteous dream, 
If it had been no more!” 


“© youth!” I said to them without 
speaking, “be it gently said as it is 
solemnly thought, should they return no 
more, yet in your memories the high hour 
of their loveliness is for ever enshrined. 
Should they come no more they never 
will be old, nor changed, to you. You 
will wax and wane, you will suffer, and 
struggle, and grow old, but this summer 
vision will smile, immortal, upon your 
lives, and they shall shed for ever, under 
that slowly waving flag, smiling hope and 

t is so elsewhere ; it is the ten- 
derness of Nature. Long, long ago, we 
lost our first-born, Prue and [. Since 
then, we have grown older, and our chil- 
dren with us. Change comes, and grief, 
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perhaps, and decay. We are happy, our 
children are obedient and gay. But 
should Prue live until she has lost us all, 
and laid us, gray and weary, in our 
graves, she will have always one babe in 
her heart. Every mother who has lost 
an infant, has gained a child of immortal 
youth. Can you find comfort here, lov- 
ers, whose mistress has sailed away ?” 

I did not ask the question aloud, I 
thought it only, as I watched the youths, 
and turned away while they still stood 
gazing. One, I observed, climbed a post 
and waved his black hat before the white- 
washed side of the shed over the dock, 
whence I supposed he would tumble into 
the water. Another had tied a handker- 
chief to the end of a somewhat baggy um- 
brella, and, in the eagerness of gazing, 
had forgotten to wave it, so that it hung 
mournfully down, as if overpowered with 
the grief it could not express. The en- 
tranced youth still held the umbrella 
aloft. It seemed to me as if he had struck 
his flag; or as if one of my cravats were 
airing in that sunlight. A negro carter 
was joking with an apple-woman at the 
entrance of the dock. The steamer was 
out of sight. I found that I was belated 
and hurried back to my desk. Alas! 
poor lovers; I wonder if they are watch- 
ing still? Has he fallen exhausted from 
the post into the water? Is that hand- 
kerchief bleached and rent still pendant 
upon that somewhat baggy umbrella ? 

“Youth and beauty went to Europe to- 
day,” said I to Prue, as I stirred my tea 
at evening. 

As I spoke, our youngest daughter 
brought me the sugar. She is just eigh- 
teen, and her name should be Hebe. I 
took a lump of sugar and looked at her. 
She had never seemed s0 lovely, and as I 
dropped the lump in my cup, I kissed her. 
I glanced at Prue. The dear woman 
smiled, but did not answer my exclama- 
tion. 

Thus, without travelling, I travel, and 
share the emotions of those I do not know. 
But sometimes the old longing comes over 
me as in the days when I timidly touched 
the huge East Indiaman, and magnetical- 
ly sailed round the world. It was but a 
few days after the lovers and I waved 
farewell to the steamer and while the 
lovely figures standing under the great 
gonfalons were as vivid in my mind as 
ever, that a day of premature sunny sad- 
ness, like those of the Indian summer, 
drew me away from the office early in 
the afternoon: for fortunately it is our 
dull season now, and even Titbottom 
sometimes leaves the office by five o’clock. 
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Although why he should leave it, or where 
he goes, or what he does, I do not well 
know. Before I knew him, I used some- 
times to meet him with a man whom I 
was afterwards told was Bartleby, the 
scrivener. Even then it seemed to. me 
that they rather clubbed their loneliness 
than made society for each other. Re- 
cently I have not seen Bartleby; but 
Titbottom seems no more solitary because 
he is alone. 

I strolled into the Battery, and as I 
sauntered about, Staten Island looked so 
alluring, tender-hued with summer and 
melting in the haze, that I resolved to in- 
dulge myself in a pleasure-trip. It was 
a little selfish, perhaps, to go alone, but 
I looked at my wala, and saw that if I 
should hurry home for Prue the trip 
would be lost ; then I should be disappoint- 
ed and she would be grieved. Ought I 
not rather (I like to begin questions 
which I am going to answer affirmative- 
ly, with ought,) to take the trip and re- 
count my adventures to Prue upon my 
return, whereby I should actually enjoy 
the excursion and the pleasure of telli 
her, while she would enjoy my story an 
be glad that I was pleased? Ought I 
wilfully to deprive us both of this various 
enjoyment by aiming at a higher, which, 
in losing, we should lose all? * 

Unfortunately, just as I was triumph- 
antly answering “Certainly not!” ano- 
ther question marched into my mind, 
escorted by a somewhat defiant ought. 

“Ought I to go when I have such a 
debate about it ? ” 

But while I was perplexed and scoffing 
at my own scruples, the ferry-bell sud- 
denly rang, and answered all my ques- 
tions. Involuntarily I hurried on board. 
The boat slipped from the dock. I went 
up on deck to enjoy the view of the city 
from the bay, but just as I sat down and 
meant to have said “how beautiful!” I 
found myself asking : 

“Ought I to have come?” 

Lost in perplexing debate I saw little 
of the scenery of the bay ; but the remem- 
brance of Prue and the gentle influence 
of the day plunged me into a mood of 
pensive reverie which nothing tended to 
destroy, until we suddenly arrived at the 
landing. As I was stepping ashore I was 
greeted by Mr. Bourne, who passes the 
summer on the island, and who hospita- 
bly asked if I were going his way. His 
way was toward the southern end of the 
island, and I said yes. His pockets were - 
full of papers and his brow of wrinkles, 
so when we reached the point where he 
should turn off, I asked’ him to let me 
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alight, although he was very anxious to 
me wherever I was going. 

“fy am only strolling about,” I answer- 

ed as I clambered carefully out of the 


Strolling about ?” asked’ he in a be- 
wildered manner, “do people stroll about 
nowadays ?” 

“Sometimes,” I answered, smiling, as 
I pulled my trousers down over my boots, 
for they had dragged up as I stepped out 
of the wagon, “and beside, what can an 
old bookkeeper do better in the dull 
season than stroll about this pleasant is- 
land and watch the ships at sea ?” 

’ Bourne looked at me with his weary 


es. 
Me I'd give five thousand dollars a year 
for a dull season,” said he, “but as for 
strolling, I’ve forgotten how.” 
As he spoke his eyes wandered dreami- 
across the fields and woods, and were 
tened upon distant sails. 
* “Tt is pleasant,” he said musingly, and 
fell into gilence. But I had no time to 
spare, so I wished him good afternoon. 
“T hope your wife is well,” said Bourne 
to me, as I turned away. Poor Bourne! 
He drove on alone in his wagon. F 
But I made haste to the most solitary 
point upon the southern shore, and there 
sat, glad tq be sonear the sea. There was 
that warm sympathetic silence in the air 
that gives to Indian-summer days almpst 
_-& human tenderness of feeling. A deli- 
cate haze, that seemed only the kindly air 
made visible, hung over the sea. The 
water lapped languidly among the rocks, 
and the voices of children in a boat be- 
yond rang musically, and gradually rece- 
ded until they were lost in the distance. 
It was some time before I was aware of 
the outline of a large ship drawn vaguely 
upon the mist, which I supposed at first to 
be only akind of mirage. But the more 
steadfastly I gazed, the more distinct it be- 
came, and I could no longer doubt that I 
saw a stately ship lying at anchor not 
more than half a mile from the land. 
“Tt is an extraordinary place to anchor.” 
I said to myself, “or can she be ashore ?” 
‘There were no signs of distress ; the 
sails were carefully clewed up, and there 
were no sailors in the tops nor upon the 
shrouds. A flag, of which I could not see 
the device or the nation, hung heavily at 
the stern, and looked as if it had fallen 
asleep. My curiosity began to be singu- 
larly excited. The form of the vessel 
seemed not to be permanent, but within a 
quarter of an hour I was sure that I had 
seen half a dozen different ships. As I 
gazed I saw no more sails, nor masts, but 
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a long range of oars, flashing like a golden 
fringe, or ots Breve sti” like rs a ta 
of a sea-monster. 

“Tt is some bloated crab or lobster mag- 
nified by the mist,” I said to myself com- 
placently. 

But at the same moment there was a 
concentrated flashing and blazing in one 
spot among the rigging, and it was as if I 
saw a beatified ram, or, more truly, a 
—- splendid as the hair of Berenice. 

“Ts that the golden fleece ?” I thought. 
“But surely Jason and the Argonauts 
have gone home longsince. Do people go 
on gold-fleecing expeditions now ?” I asked 
myself in perplexity. “Can this be a 
California steamer ? ” 

How could I havethought it a steamer ? | 
Did I not see those sails ‘thin and sere?” 
Did f not feel the melancholy of that sol- 
itary bark? It had a mystic aura; a 
boreal brilliancy shimmered in its wake, 
for it was drifting seaward. A strange 
fear curdled along my veins. That sum- 
mer sun shonecool. The weary, battered 
ship was gashed as if gnawed by ice. 
There was terror in the air, as a “ skinny 
hand so brown” waved to me from the 
deck. I lay as one bewitched. The hand 
of the ancient mariner seemed to be reach- 
ing for me like the hand of death. 

Death? Why, asI was inly praying 
Prue’s forgiveness for my solitary ramble 
and consequent demise, a glance like the 
fulness of summer splendor gushed over 
me; the odor of flowers and of eastern 
gums made all the atmosphere. I breath- 
ed the orient and lay drunk with balm, 
while that strange ship, a golden galley 
now, with glistening draperies festooned 
with flowers, paced to the measured beat 
of oars along the calm, and Cleopatra 
smiled alluringly from the great pageant’s 
heart. 

Was this a barge for summer waters, 
this peculiar ship I] saw? Ithadaruined 
dignity, a cumbrous grandeur, although 
its masts were shattered and its sails rent. 
It hung preternaturally still upon the sea, 
as if tormented and exhausted by long 
driving and drifting. I saw no sailors, but 
a great Spanish ensign floated over, and 
waved, a funeral plume. I knew it then. 
The armada was long since scattered, but 
floating far 


“on desolate rainy seas,” 


lost for centuries, and again restored to 
sight, here lay one of the fated ships of 
Spain. The huge galleon seemed to fill 
all the air, built up against the sky like 
the gilded ships of Claude Lorraine against 
the sunset. 
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But it fled, for now’a black flag flut- 
tered at the mast-head—a long low vessel 
darted swiftly where the vast = lay ; 
there came a shrilling, piping whistle, the 
clash of cutlasses, fierce ringing oaths, 
sharp pistol cracks, the thunder of com- 
mand, and over all the gusty yell of a de- 
moniac chorus, 


“ My name was Robert Kidd, as I sailed.” 


—There were no clouds longer, but under 
a serene sky I saw the bark moving with 
festal pomp, thronged with grave senators 
in flowing robes, and one with ducal bon- 
net in the midst, holding a ring. The 
smooth bark swam upon a calm like that 
of southern latitudes. I saw the Bucen- 
toro and the nuptials of Venice and the 
Adriatic. 

Who were those coming over the side ? 
Who crowded the: boats, and sprang into 
the water? men in old Spanish armor, 
with plumes and swords, and bearing a 
glittering ¢ross? Who was he standing 
upon the deck with folded arms and ga- 
zing toward the shore, as lovers on their 
mistresses and martyrs upon heaven ? 
Over what distant and tumultuous seas 
had this small craft escaped from other 
centuries and distant shores? What 
sounds of foreign hymns, forgotten now, 
were these, and what solemnity of debark- 
ation? Was this grave form, Columbus ? 

Yet these were not so Spanish as they 
seemed just now. This group of stern- 
faced men with high peaked hats, who 


knelt upon the cold deck and looked out _ 


upon & shore which, I could see by their 
joyless smile of satisfaction, was rough, 
and bare, and forbidding. In that soft af- 
ternoon, standing in mournful groups upon 
that small deck, why did they seem to 
me to be seeing the sad shores of wintry 
New England? That phantom-ship could 
not be the May Flower ! 
I gazed long upon that shifting illusion. 
“Tf I should board this ship,” I asked 
myself; “where should I go? whom 
should: I meet? what should I see? Is not 
this the vessel that shall carry me to my 
Europe, my foreign countries, my impossi- 
ble India, the Atlantis that I have lost ?” 
As I sat staring at itI could not but 
wonder whether Bourne ‘had seen this 
sail when he looked ‘upon the water? 
Does he sce such sights every day, be- 
cause he lives down here? Is it not per- 
haps a magical yacht of his? and does he 
slip off privately after business hours to 
Venice, and Spain, and Egypt, perhaps to 
El Dorado?’ Does he run races with 
Ptolemy, Philopater and Hiero of Syra- 
cuse, rare regattas on fabulous seas? 
VOL. 1v.—4 
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Why not ? He is arich man too, and why 
ae a New York wey me lo 
what a Syracuse tyrant-and an Egyptian 
prince did? Has Bourne’s yacht those 
sumptuous chambers, like Philopater’s 
gallery, of which the part was 
made of split cedar, and of Milesian cy- 
press ; and has he twenty doors put to- 
gether with beams of pt Maran with 
many ornaments? Has’ the roof of his 
cabin a carved golden face, and is his sail 
linen with a purple fringe ? 

I suppose it is so, I said to myself as I 
looked wistfully at the ship which began 
to glimmer and melt in the haze. : 

“It certainly is not’a fishing smack ?” 

I asked doubtfully. 

No, it must be Bourne’s magic yacht; I 
wassure of it. I could not help laughing 
at poor old Hiero, whose cabins were di- 
vided into many rooms with floors com- 
posed of mosaic work of all kinds of stones 
tessellated. And on this mosaic the whcle 
story of the Iliad was depicted in a mar- 
vellous manner. He had only gardens 
“of allsorts of most wonderful beauty. 
enriched with all sorts of plants, and 
shadowed by roofs of lead or tiles. And 
besides this, there were tents roofed with 
boughs of white ivy and of the vine, the 
roots of which derived their moisture from 
casks full of earth, and weré watered in 
the same manner as the gardens. There 
were temples, also, with doors of ivory and 
citron-wood, furnished in the most ex- 
quisite manner, with pictures and statues, 
and with goblets and vases of every form 
and shape imaginable.” 

“ Poor Bourne!” I said, “I suppose his 
is finer than that which is a thousand 
years old. Poor Bourne! I don’t wonder 
that his eyes are weary, and that he 
would pay so dearly for a day of leisure. 
Dear me! is it one of the prices that must 
be paid for wealth, the keeping up magic 
yacht?” 

Involantarily I had asked the question 
aloud. 

“The magic yacht is not Bourne’s,” an- 
swered a familiar voice.’ I looked up 
and Titbottom stood by my side. “Do 
you not know that all Bourne’s money 
would not buy the yacht?” asked he. 
“ He cannot even see it. And if he could, 
it would be no magic yacht to him, but 
only a battered and solitary hulk.” 

he haze blew gently away as Tit- 
bottom spoke, and there lay my Spanish 
galleon, my Bucentoro, my Cleopatra's 
galley, and Columbus’s Santa Maria, and 
the Pilgrim’s May Flower, an old bleach- 
ing wreck upon the beach. 

“Do you suppose any true love is in 
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vain?” asked Tithottom solemnly, as he 
— bareheaded, and the soft’ sunset 
wind played with his few hairs. “Could 
Cleopatra smile upon Antony, and the 
moon upon Endymion, and the sea not 
love its lovers ?? 

The fresh sea air breathed upon our 
faces as he spoke. I might have sailed in 
Hiero’s ship, or in Roman galleys, had I 
lived long centuries ago, and been born a 
nobleman. But would it be so sweet a 
remembrance, that of lying on a marble 
couch under a golden faced roof and with- 
in doors of citron wood and ivory, and 
sailing in that state to greet queens who 
are mummies now, as that of seeing these 
fair figures, standing under the great gon- 
falons, themselves. as lovely as Egyptian 
belles, and going to see more than Egypt 
dreamed ? 

The yacht was mine, then, and not 
Bourne’s. I took Titbottom’s arm and 
we sauntered toward the ferry. What 
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sumptuous Sultan was I, with this sad 
vizier? My languid odalisque, fhe sea, 
lay at my feet as we advanced, and spark- 
led all over with a sunset smile. Had I 
trusted myself to her arms to be borne to 
the realms that I shall never see, or sailed 
long voyages toward Cathay, I am not 
sure I should have brought a more pre- 
cious present to Prue, than the story of 
that afternoon. 

“ Ought I to have gone alone?” I ask- 
ed her as I ended. 

“T ought not to have gone with you,” 
she replied, “for I had work todo. But 
how strange that you should see such 
things at Staten Island. I never did, Mr. 
Titbottom,” said she, turning to my dep- 
uty, whom I had asked to tea. 

“Madam,” answered Titbottom, with 
a kind of wan and quaint dignity, so that 
I could not help thinking he must have 
arrived in that stray ship from the Spanish 
armada, “neither did Mr. Bourne.” 
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CHAPTER L 


4 LITTLE EXPLANATION, 


a title of this article may induce 


people to suppose that [ am writing! 


from experience ; that I am, perhaps, in 
debt, and short of money. I am no such 
thing. On the contrary I am exceedingly 
wealthy. I have very large possessions 
in Ireland. I have a greater sum than 
modesty allows me to mention, invested 
in Tuscarora coal stock. My credit is 
unequalled in innumerable places, that 
it would be too tedious to particularize. I 
can at any moment draw on my banker 
for any sum the public may choose to 
name. I deal with the most expensive 
tailors, drink clos vougeot every day for 
dinner ; in short I have never known foran 
instant what it was to want money» 
What I am about todetail is merely the 
result of certain confessions of a friend of 
mine—no, not 4 friend either. An ac- 
quaintance, say. A casual acquaintance, 
who, in a moment of after-dinner commu- 
nicativeness, disclosed to me a good many 
facts concerning his history. I should be 
very much annoyed indeed, if any body 
were to imagine that I am in the remotest 
degree connected with these details of 
poverty. As I said before, my circum- 
stances are in the most flourishing condi- 
tion. Every thing essential to luxurious 


enjoyment surrounds me as I write, and 
T have four servants (in blue liveries) wait- 
ing respectfully at the end of the spacious 
and richly furnished apartment in which 
I am sitting, in order to carry this article, 
pose by page, to the Editor of Putnam’s 

onthly. If he don’t take it, I'll offer it 
to Harper, for 1 want the mo—— that is 
to say, I am anxious that the publicshould 
have the benefit of my—acquaintance’s 
experience. 

His name is Mynus. Belisarius Mynus. 
His father was somebody, if I could only 
recollect whom. His mother was nobody, 
as well as I could gather from him. And 
he was. born, heaven knows where. He 
has, however, aname. Whether this name 
results from his parents, or from chance, 
or from his own invention, I am at this 
moment quite unwilling to say. 

Mynus, I believe, began life by becom- 
ing a literary man. That is to say, he 
lived in a garret, and contributed to the 
Occident periodical. His childhood is lost 
in obscurity, and the first epoch from. 
which I can date his existence, is the pub- 
lication ofa story entitled “The Animated 
Skeleton.” At this period of his life he 
kept his coals in a hat-box, and broiled 
cheese on a fireshovel. From the earliest 
known period, his finances were not ina 
flourishing condition. The Occident Maga-_, 
zine was not over liberal in its pay. My- 
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nus got seven dollars for “ The Animated 
Skeleton,” which made exactly twelve 
pages, and twenty-one lines—which last, 
by the way, ought to have been paid for 
as a whole page, if the editor had had any 
honor in him, but he had not—and he 
had to exist on that sum for an entire 
month, which, when the price of meals was 
deducted, left buta small margin for clothes 
and pocket money. Very soon, also, 
Mynus’s invention gave out. This was 
what the editor said ; but I will maintain 
to my dying day, that Mynus can write a 
better story at this moment than any man 
in the United States. I have a tale inmy 
desk this’ present hour—a tale of his I 
beg you to understand—entitled The 
Phantom Telescope, which I will back for 
originality and power, against any story 
that Poe ever wrote, or Hawthorne ever 
will write. However that may be, Mynus 
cut Literature for ever. It was, he said, a 
paltry and ungrateful profession. Editors 
did not appreciate genius when they met 
it; in addition to which, they were, as a 
general rule, the meanest, most dishonest, 
and most ignorant of mankind. Of pub- 
lishers he had a similarly just opinion. A 
publisher was a middle man, standing be- 
tween the author and the public, and 
living on the plunder of both. Let him 
but once grow rich, Mynus would say, 
and he would crush all such vermin into 
the minutest dust of infamy ! 

Mynus took his departure from the 
realms of fiction, with a shilling in silver, 
three cents in coppers, and an invention. 
These constituted his entire capital. The 
shilling and the coppers were immediately 
available, but the invention, though con- 
taining the germ of illimitable wealth, 
must lie dormant without capital to set it 
going. Mynus had offered it to three 
speculators and capitalists already, but 
frém that ignorant blindness which hovers 
over persons connected in any way with 
trade, they failed to see its practicability. 
Perhaps when Mynus is dead, some fool 
will get hold of it, and fatten on its results. 


CHAPTER IL. 


AN AUTHOR'S HOME, 


Mynvs lived in Elizabeth street. You 
have never, perhaps, been in tivat locality. 
If not, I will describe it to you. Not that 
I have ever been there myself, but Mynus 
has given me a very fair idea of it. Eliza- 
beth street is a horrid place. It is chiefly 
devoted to foreigners, children and un- 
wholesome Irish women, who occupy 
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themselves with abusing each other in 
cellars. Brutal German shoemakers in- 
habit the basements—I may remark en 
passant that the German ker is 
the greatest dun in existence, at least so 
Mynus says—washerwomen, orphan seam- 
stresses, and old clothes resuscitators, gen- 
erally occupying the upper floors. A 
Dutch grocery, of course, looms at either’ 
corner, where at night a red, unwhole- 
some light glares out upon the dark street, 
and shrieks and blasphemies, and cries df 
murder echo along the stones. 

Mynus had a poor room in the house 
of a costumier, a large red-faced Falstaf- 
fian Israelite, who made his living by 
supplying one of our theatres with certain 
articles of stage wardrobe. He made 
calico doublets trimmed with yellow wool- 
len braid, that looked by gaslight like 
silken apparel decorated with-gold. His 
Roman helmets were wonderfully claséi- 
cal and effective, the head-pieces being 
generally constructed of old boot-to) 
shaped and varnished, with an para | 
piece of wood fastened on top, which was 
adorned with copper leaf that at night 
shone with much splendor, on the heads 
of supernumeraries. Sometimes Mynus’s 
landlord would have to make a coat for’ 
the chief actor, and then he would take 
great pains indeed. He would be seen 
running about in fat haste, with little pen 
and ink sketches of the garment in his 
pockets, picking up bugles here and silver 
cord there, and imitation point lace in 
another place. And then there would be 
tremendous sewing and basting, altering 
and fitting, and infuriate messages from the 
chief actor to hurry up this coat for dress 
rehearsal, until at last the costumier’s 
triumph would be complete by seeing in 
the play bill: 


“Costumes By Mr, Sotterman Isaacs.” 


It was here that Mr. Belisarius Mynus 
had a miserable attic, for which he was 
popularly supposed to pay the weekly 
sum of two dollars. Like many other 
popular suppositions, this, however, was a 
delusion ; and at the time I speak of My- 
nus had actually accomplished the never- 
to-be-forgotten achievement of running in 
debt to a Jew, to the amount of four 
teen dollars and twenty-seven cents. The 
odd cents were on account of three glasses 
of brandy and water, and a paper of tobac- 
co supplied to Mr. Mynus on the occasion 
of his having a literary party. 

. The whole house reeked of theatres. 
If any waste paper was huddled away in 
corners, it was sure to be a mass of old 
play bills. Gaudy colored prints of favo- 
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rite actorshang on the walls: There were 
James Wallack as Rolla, and Edwin For- 
rest, bearing an unlimited number of per- 
sons off of the stage undereach arm. Taw- 
dry dresses, looking tarnished and mouldy 
in the daylight, littered the rooms. Theat- 
rical properties served the most: foreign 
purposes. The coals were kept ina Scotch 

* targe, and a two-handed sword of the Ger- 
man middle-age period, was stuck in the 
window sash to keep it from rattling. Mrs. 
Sollerman Isaacs, in the privacy of her do- 
mestic circle, usually appeared in a cotton 
velvet coronation robe, by way of a dressing 
gown. Helmets, shields, doublets, green, 
red and blue, trunk hose, and elastic 
tights, jack and Spanish boots, together 
with a thousand other garish and ill- 
scented articles of attire, lay all over the 
house, with the dirt and craziness of 
which, these festal garments contrasted 
strangely. 

Mynus, poor fellow, after his final re- 
solve to cut literature, entered his abode 
in rather dull spirits. He stole upstaixs, 
so that his landlord might not hear him, 
and advert to the unsettled account, on 
the stair-case, which event would be nuts 
and cheese to his fellow-lodgers, who 
would be sure to listen at their doors. 
Mynus was to a certain extent careless 
about being dunned in private, but a pub- 
lic dun was more than he was accustomed 
to bear with equanimity. 

* He sat down at his table, and revolved 
his present position.” It was by no means 
brilliant. One shilling and threepence 
was not an immoderate capital to com- 
mence life over again with ; and without 
— what was to become of his inven- 
tion 

» “A curse on all publishers and capital- 
ists,” he muttered, jingling the one and 
threepence in his left trousers pocket, the 
only one that had no holes init. “They 
might have made a fortune out of me had 
they chosen. There were my collected 
tales which I offered to Plebbins, the best 
things of the kind ever published in this 
country, and he refused them, forsooth, 
because ‘ the subjects were revolting.’ As 
if a publisher could tell whether a thing 
was revolting or not! Then there was 
my Romance, ‘The Infernal Machine, or, 
the Celestial Conjurer,’ that was unsuited 
to publication too, because the hero hap- 
pened to be a cannibal, who eventually 
devours the young lady to whom he is 
attached. An idea in itself so original 
and striking that it would be the —s 
of any book, The fact of it is, an origin 
man has no chance in the world. *Tis 


enly your common-place scribblers who 


[uly 


geton. Fellows who write wishy-washy 
domestic stories; with a pretty girl and 
good old man in each. These things sell. 
These go down; while the man who, like 
me, labors to produce an artistic and ori- 
ginal work, may starve! Oh! acurseon 
all publishers. Pll never write a line 
again as long as I live!” 

So saying, Mr. Belisarius seized a pen, 
dipped it in his-ink-bottle, and commenced 
a three act comedy on the spot. 

He had got to a very exciting situation 
in the first act, when his hero, having 
disguised: himself in a bear’s skin in order 
to carry out an intrigue, was seized by 
the keeper of a menagerie and locked up 
with other wild animals, he not daring to 
disclose his identity, for some reason that 
Mynus was just then trying to hit upon, 
when the door of his room opened, and a 
deep bass voice cried, - 

: a ee % 

ell!” said us, doggedly, 

“Did Henry ri Eighth ome shoe- 
buckles ?” 

“No. Rosettes.” 

“ And the toes to his shoes ?” 

“ Broad and round.” 

“Mister Mynus,” and here the door 
was opened wider, and a large, greasy 
faced.man, with a three days’ ‘beard, en- 
tered. “Mister Mynus. About that lit- 
tle bill. If you can settle it to-day, I 
shall be glad, for I am short of money, 
and I must buy the. stuff for Cromwell’s 
breeches.” 

“T haven’t got any money at all, Mr. 
Isaacs,” said Mynus, turning round des- 
perately, and facing the dun. “It’s no 
use coming to me now. I’m writing a 
play for Mr. Tiddles of the Mulberry The- 
atre, and he’s to give me five hundred 
dollars for it when it’s finished. I'll pay’ 
you then.” 

A sort of keen light. glittered in the 
Jew’s black eyes. He knew perfectly 
well that Mynus was telling a lie, but he 
gave no indication whatever of any con- 
sciousness about the matter beyond a 
thick, oily grunt, which might be inter- 
preted any way. 

“ Well Mister Mynus,’*he said, “ you 
know it’s hard for a working man with a 
family to be kept out of his mouey, but 
still I’m unwilling to press you too hard. 
I’m sure you’d pay if you could. Now 
you might do me a service, sir, and if you 
would, why, we could talk about the rent 
another time.” 

“ Name it,” cried Mynus, catching eager- 
ly at this straw. 

“ Why, si, you see I’m not much given 
to walking of late. I’m getting into flesh, 
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sir, and it tires me. Still Ihave to run 
about a great deal from theatre to theatre, 
and to carry a heavy bag with me to hold 
the dresses in.. Now, sir, I thought, that 
you’re a young, strong gentleman, and if 
you'd help me to carry the bag —” 

“ What,” said Mynus, getting very red 
in the face, and starting from his chair at 
this indignity. “Icarry your bag!” 

“ Well, no offence, sir,” interposed Mr. 
Isaacs, with a horrible Jewish leer on his 
tallowy face. “No offence. I wouldn’t 
have asked you, sir, only I thought you’d 
like the exercise. I’m going down to see 
Mr. Tiddles, the gentleman wot has prom- 
ised you five hundred dollars for the pisy 
you're writing, and I’ve no doubt, he’ll 
recommend me some one who will carry 
the bag for me.” 

Mynus blushed scarlet. If Isaacs went 
to Tiddles, he’d ask him about the play, 
and Tiddles would, of course, say that he 
never heard of such a man as Mynus in 
his life. It was very awkward. 

“Stay—stay—don’t be so hasty, Mr. 
Isaacs,” stammered Belisarius, “I didn’t 
refuse altogether. I think I should like 
a little—exercise very well. Sedentary 
habits—my chest; yes! my chest wants 
expansion,” and here he threw back his 
shoulders as if he was trying to hit some 
one behind him, with his elbows. “I’ve no 
doubt that carrying—your bag would be 
most beneficial to me. Is it heavy ?” 

“ Lord bless you, no, sir. A mere feath- 
er to a gentleman like you. Quite an 
amusement I may say. 1’m going to the 
Bowery to-night with some armor for 
Richard the Third, and if it’s not incon- 
venient, why, you can come. There’s 
capital fun behind the scenes, sometimes, 
sir, just the thing for an edicated gent like 
you.” ‘ 

“Tl go,” said Mynus, faintly, yielding 
to the remorseless destiny that seemed to 
pursue him. “Tl go, Isaacs; but—but 
—you needn’t say who I am.” 

Poor Mynus! he had his little idea of 
Fame, too. He whose name was not 
known to twenty people in the world 
shrank from having his identity disclosed, 
and perhaps his Future blotted by some 
man with a good memory recollecting 
that he had once seen him carrying a 
costumier’s bag to a theatre. 

Mr. Isaacs departed perfectly satisfied 
with the result of his negotiation. He 
had long felt the want. of an active as- 
sistant to do all the hard work of his 
business, and he inwardly resolved that 
Mynus, once broken in, should be that 
necessary slave. 

Poor Mynus, on his side, felt the hu- 
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miliation keenly. He was. full of pride, 
though without much of either self-re- 
spect or moral courage. He would bor- 
row money of a woman, or live upon 3 
friend without the slightest compunction, 
yet-would revolt against the smallest so- 
cial slight, with all the indignation of an 
incorruptible gentleman. 

“ Well,” said he, when Isaacs was gone, 
“T must make the best of it, I suppose. 
I shall learn, perhaps, something about 
theatrical matters, and that: will help my 
play. Who knows but I may attract the 
attention of the manager himself? He 
may Offer me an engagement; I may 
make a hit. Terms one hundred dollars 
a night, and a benefit every week—Hum! 
I wish Bella was here.” 


' 
CHAPTER IIl. 
THE LIGHT OF THE LODGINGS. 


“ We tL, Bella is here,” said a voice be- 
hind him, while-a fantastic looking child 
of about sixteen stole behind him, and 
stuck a pen down his back, between his 
shirt-collar and his neck. . 

Bella had certainly a semi-theatrical 
appearance. She looked remarkably like 
a Fairy-Queen out of employment. : Her 
gown had once been a celestial affair of 
pink gauze with gold spangles on it, and 
had no doubt ascended to heaven in many 
a tableau with considerable effect. : But 
now it was torn, and soiled under the 
arms, and the spangles were’ fallen off, 
though the my to which they 
had once adhered still remained ;_ in short, 
it was no longer available for even the 
lowest description: of fairy. Her dirty 
white kid sandals added somewhat to her 
disreputable appearance, and when in the 
bosom of this rumpled, tawdry, faded 
dress, one saw gleaming one of those large 
old-fashioned miniature brooches, contain= 
ing the likeness of a handsome, respect- 
able looking old gentleman, in a buff 
pquneienbellans Gabe lepvoneios 
y get over the idea that she kept a pawn- 
broker’s shop, and dressed ‘herself in the 
unredeemed goods. 

This mcongruous attire terminated at 
the neck, from this chaos 
of finery, tien rose a glorious’ head, 
Large, t ‘expressive eyes, wick- 
ed on by turns. Pale: skin, but 
smooth, and seemingly tinged by a sort 
of under glow, like firelight seen through 
dulled glass. Irregular but mobile, and, 
so to speak, energetic features ; with ar- 
dor and vivacity in every motion, yet 
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with sleep seeming to hang ever upon her 
white, heavy eyglids, such was Bella as 
she was breaking into the promise of a 
glorious womanhood. 

“Old Isaacs was up here just now; 
what did he want?” demanded Miss 
Bella, half seating herself on the edge of 
the small table, that rocked with her 
weight, and gazing with an air of inquisi- 
tive boldness at Belisarius. 

“Oh! the usual thing,” said Mynus; 
“he came for his rent.” 

“ And got the usual answer, I suppose. 
To wait till next week ;” and Miss Bella 
burst into a loud, coarse fit of laughter. 

“Husb! shut up. What do you think 
he had the impudence to propose to me ?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ Why, to carry his bag for him, when 
he goes to the theatres.” 

“ Well, a capital offer it was, too. I 
suppose he’ll give you something for your 
trouble.” 

“ But the indignity, Bella!” 

“Pshaw. What business have you to 
fiave any dignity, without a cent in your 
pocket.” 

“T have one and threepence,” said My- 
nus, in a tone of mild reproach, as he 
drew from his pocket the remnants of his 
fortune. _ 

“Oh!” cried Bella, with sudden viva- 
city, “give me sixpence to buy six- 


penn’orth of China crackers to frighten , 


old Mrs. Isaacs.” 

‘* Independent of the considerations of 
economy, Bella,” said Mynus, senten- 
tiously, “which in themselves are solid 
enough to oppose an impassable barrier 
to your request, the impropriety of your 
meditated attack on your guardian’s wife, 
is sufficient reason for my declining to 
advance the necessary funds.” 

* Bother!” said Bella, pettishly spat- 
tering the ink about with the quill end 
‘of Mynus’s pen; “old Isaacs ain’t my 

ian ” 


“ Yes he is, for want of a better. When 
you, a tender infant, Bella,” said Mynus, 
this time assuming a paterno-pathetic 
tone—“ when you, a tender infant, got 
lost in the streets of Boston, and old 
Isaacs, as you very profanely call hi 
picked you up and took you home, an 
advertised for your parents in all the 

rs—”? . 

“ He did it for the reward he thought 
he’d get,” interrupted Bella. 

“But he didn’t get any reward, conse- 
quently he couldn’t have done it with 
that view,” answered a, with: a ma- 
jestic logic, that placed the matter beyond 
all doubt. 


[July 


“Well, I don’t care, any how,” said 
Bella. with a toss of her head. “I don’t 
like him a bit, or his old wife either. 
And I know very well all that they want 
is to make money out of me.” 

“ When do you make your first appear- 
ance, Bella?” 

“ Why, Mr. Tiddles has promised old 
Isaacs that he’ll let me go into the Dance 
of the Lilies, in the Flower Queen. But 
I don’t like ballet. I want to play in 
tragedy.” 

“In tragedy, do you ? it appears to me 
that you’re rather ambitious, Bella.” 

“ Well, you may laugh as you like, Mr. 
Belisarius, but I’ve practised ever so 
much, I can tell you., Ask Mrs. Isaacs 
if I haven’t. I know all Lady Macbeth 
off.” 

And without a word, she flew into a 
corner of the room and began Lady Mac- 
beth. It certainly was ‘a most extraor- 
dinary performaace. Totally uneducated, 
and consequently quite unable to compre- 
hend, much less to interpret the poet’s 
meaning, still there flashed through her 
very ridiculous declamation, something 
of fierce and unconquerable genius. Her 
voice was rich and powerful, and her whole 
form seemed to dilate with passion, as she 
recited with the most atrociously bom- 
bastic manner, after passage. 
Mynus, who knew nothing of the stage, 
was struck, spite of himself, with this 
glimpse of inarticulate genius, so to speak. 

“By Jupiter!” he cried, starting up 
enthusiastically, when the girl having fin- 
ished, stood quivering in a corner with de- 

ting passion; “ By Jupiter, Bella, I 
tell you what T’ll do; I'll write a play 
for you, and you shall come out in it, and 
make both our fortunes !” 

“Oh! Jeminy, won’t that be splendid ?” 
shrieked Bella, suddenly shaking off the 
tragedy attitude, and dancing round the 
room like an elfin creature. “ What is it 
going to be? tragedy, comedy, melodra- 
ma, or what? only give me a beautiful 
part, for I want to be murdered and die— 
no, | think I ought to end by being mar- 
ried. And then I must have a lover, who 
swears continually that—” 

“Pshaw !” said Mynus contemptuous- 
ly, as he paced up and down the room 
with majestic strides. “None of your 
common-place forms for me ; I despise 
conventional rules. I'll not write a com- 
edy or tragedy divided into acts, and with 
entrances and exits, and such trash. 
No, I'll have a wild—strange—unearthly, 
inexplicable, original sort of thing, with 
no acts or scenery, or characters, or any 
thing of that kind in it; but it shall be 
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full of startling effects, and unexpected 
situations, and the plot shall be unlike any 
thing that was ever before seen or heard 
of. By Jove! I’ll show those contempti- 
ble, cringing publishers, how a man of 
genius can rise above them all.” 

“But you'll give me a nice part, Mr. 
Belisarius,” pleaded Bella, seeming alarm- 
ed lest in her friend’s rage fur originality, 
he should forget the characters. 

“You shall have a splendid part, Bella ; 
a part that’ll make your/hair stand on 
end!” . 

Poor Bella, whose rich brown tresses 
were looped up into numerous graceful 
but intricate festoons, appeared to think 
this rather an undesirable feature in the 
performance, but she probably made some 
allowance for the license of a poet. 

“Tt will be a tremendous success,” con- 
tinued Belisarius, growing more excited 
as the idea grew defined. “That is, if 
the mean, cowardly public, will not com- 
bine to crush the efforts of the eagle to 
soar into space. You will be called be- 
fore the curtain, Bella, six times, and at 
the seventh call. the shouts of ‘ author, 
author,’ will be heard, and then you will 
lead me across the stage, knee-deep in 
bouquets. ‘That play will run a thousand 
nights. I feel convinced that it will, 
Bella, and we shall make loads of money. 
I tell you what I'll do, Bella; if it suc- 
ceeds I'll marry you.” 

“ Yes, that’s a good idea,” answered 
Bella gravely, “I suppose you’d better 
marry me, that’s if I don’t fall in love 
with some one else in the mean time.” 

“That would be impossible,” said My- 
nus proudly, laying his hand upon his 
manuscript, as if to call her attention to 
the fact of his being a man of transcendent 
genius, “you’re a goose to think of such a 
thing. Do you think old Isaacs has got 
any paper, that he could spare me? [’ll 
set to work at once.” 

“Pl go and see,” answered Bella, as 
she left the room. 

“The Staircase of Death,” continued 
Mynus, soliloquizing. “That will do. The 
very name. Striking. Original. People 
will wonder what it means. Besides, it’s 
so easy to hang a plot on to such a name. 
They had some place in Venice, or Italy, 
I think, where people were killed; some 
sort of balcony, or bridge. Any way it’s 
suggestive. Got the paper, Bella?” 

“Yes,” said Bella, panting with her 
run up stairs. “ But old Isaacs says it’s 
time for you to go.” 

“Go! where? Oh! that infernal bag. 
Surely he’s not going out in the broad 
daylight ?” 
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“Yes, he is though. He’s got it ready 
wer and precious heavy it is, too. 

here’s all the army in it.” 

© All the army!” 

“Yes! all the army’s clothes. King 
Richard’s army, you know; and I never 
saw such jackets.” 

“Mr. Mynus! I’m a waiting for you,” 
came rolling up the stairs in old Isaacs’ 
bass voice. “Stir yourself a little, sir.” 

“It’s that girl that’s keeping him, she’s 
always up there,” cho’ a shrill, femi- 
nine voice, belonging te Mrs. Isaacs, a 
lady who seldom made her appearance in 
any thing’ less than queenly attire. At 
the present moment, she had on an old 
mantle of Anne Boleyn’s, while she stood 
at the bottom of the stairs, with a sausage 
on the top ofa toasting fork, she having 
evidently interrupted some culinary task, 
to come and bellow after her ward. 

“I suppose I must go,” said Mynus, 
sullenly. “Good-by, Bella. Keep up 
your spirits for the play. Now then,” he 
continued, as he proceeded to join old 
Isaacs, “to bear my humiliations like a 
Shakespeare.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEGRADATION OF GENIUS. 


Brxisarivs Mrnvs, like other great and 
good men, had contracted many little 
debts in various places about the city, on 
the strength of his dubious connection with 
the press. These liabilities frequently in- 
terfered with his promenades of a morning. 
His course from point ‘to point often as- 
sumed a zig-zag character, that certainly 
prolonged his walk, and induced exercise, 
if it did not contribute to his conifort. 
The motto, or popalar phrase of “go 
ahead,” was inapplicable to Mynus, he 
couldn’t go ahead. There were too many 
obstacles in the way. Broadway: had 
unseen barricades forhim. Invisible ram- 
parts that at certain spots arrested his 
progress like some of the enchantments of 
the olden time. 

- The Mulberry Theatre fronted on Broad- 
way, and as Mynus, bag in h and 
fancying that. every body knew who he 
was, and was looking at him, promenaded 
along with Mr. Isaacs, passing shop after 
shop inhabited by furious tailors, and re- 
vengeful bootmakers, his heart palpitated; 
I can tell you. His stratagems to escape 
observation were many. ‘The number of 
objects of interest that he found in the 
centre of the street, and which attracted 
his attention so much, as to keep his face 
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continually turned away ‘from’ the shop 
doors was wonderful. The animated con- 
versation into which he would enter with 
Tsaacs, when he beheld a creditor looming 
up in the distance; the dexterous manner 
in which he would retire behind the stal- 
wart person of that worthy Jew, when 
passing any spot of peculiar danger, using 
him as the hunters use leafy boughs to 
conceal them from the wild animals they 
are reconnoitering; the rapidity of his 
pace in some places; and the clever ex- 
cuses by which he would induce his com- 
panion to cross and recross the street, all 
displayed a profound strategetic ability, 
not surpassed by the way in which Napo- 
leon avoided the Russians in his famous 
retreat from Moscow. Thanks to these 
manceuvres, and the singular position he 
occupied as bagman in waiting to Mr. 
Sollerman Isaacs, Mynus reached his des- 
tination in safety, and following Isaacs, 
soon found himself within. the walls of the 
Mulberry Theatre. 

They entered by the front door, and 
found their way into the parquette. 
Thence stumbling down the middle aisle, 
with echoing steps, they passed through 
the orchestra, and stooping, squeezed in 
the small door through which the audi- 
ence is accustomed to behold the musi- 
cians in the intervals of performance, pass 
in and out, for the purpose of snatching 
their hasty mug of beer. Once through 
this door, they found themselves under 
the stage, surrounded by awful fragments 
of machinery, screws, ropes and “ lifts,” 
that in the almost impenetrable darkness 
of the place loomed out like the terrible 
apparatus of some Spanish inquisitorial 
dungeon. Still dependent on Isaacs’ gui- 
dance, Mynus followed blindly, until after 
; ing along, and ascending a creaking 
.Stawease, he suddenly emerged upon the 
Stage. 

There was 4 faint daylight through the 
place. A few actors with their parts in 
‘their hands, were walking about, mutter- 
ing to themselves, and in front of the 
stage, at am awful table covered with 
green baize, and surrounded by thie promp- 
ter, the stage manager, and the superin- 
tendent of seenery, sat the manager him- 
self! Behind him, stretched away into 
darkness, the body of the theatre ; dismal 
linen covers fell blankly over the gilding 
and the velvet,-apd a rush of cold air as 
from a tomb, swept continually stage- 
ward. 


The manager was inspecting a scene. 
Two carpenters had joined the two halves 
of a shaky green and.yellow forest togeth- 
er, while another was,ereeting in its midst 
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‘a species of antique altar, out of what 
seemed excessively like painted tea-boxes. 
The flats at the sides of the stage, however, 
being all turned the wrong way, and rep- 
resenting the interior of a ball-room, in- 
terfered somewhat with the effect of the 
woodland background. 

“Now Mrs. Tott,” said the manager, 
in a voice like the crack of a cattle-driver’s 
whip, it was so sharp and short, “we're 
really, Are you?” 

“Here, sir?” saida lady in a deep 
thick voice, from behind the scenes, emer- 
ging as she spoke. She was tall and 


stout, with fine eyes and a coarse nose, 

and had on an exceedingly crushed and 

shabby bonnet. : 

“Now, Mrs. Tott;” said the manager, 
on.” 


“ 

“What!” cried Mrs. Tott, with an in- 
dignant start, as her eye lit upon the tea- 
boxes. “What! Mr. Tiddles, you surely 
don’t mean to call that thing a haltar ? ” 

Mrs. Tott was a native of England, and 
retained all her national prejudices ; 
amongst others, that of freedom of speech, 
and arbitrary ideas about the position of 
her h’s. 

“ Of course I do,” replied Mr. Tiddles. 
“A very excellent altar. Why ma’am, 
when I managed the Haymarket, I’d have 
been proud of such an altar as that.” 

* Well, Haymarket or no Haymarket,” 
said Mrs. Tott, “I can’t clasp my long 
lost Hangelina to my bosom on a paltry 
herection of that kind. I’ve not been 
haccustomed to play to such properties, 
Mr. Tiddles.” 

“Zounds! madam, look here!” cried 
Tiddles, rushing indignantly to the altar, 
and mounting the steps. “There’s room 
enough for an army on it.” 

“ Yes—but is it—strong enough ?” said 
Mrs. Tott, hesitatingly. 

“Oh! that’s it,is it?” said Tiddles, 
while a mocking smile stole over the pro- 
perty man’s face. “Look here Mrs. Tott,” 
and Tiddles jumped several times on the 
platform without inducing any disclosure 
of weakness in the structure. “There, 
will that satisfy you, ma’am.” 

Thus encouraged Mrs. Tott mounted 
the altar, and —— herself in a con- 
versational tone to Tiddles, said : 

“ And can it be? My night of sorrow past, 
The Sun of Hope bursts through its lurid cloud 
To cheermy way? My cheyild! my cheyild! my 
che: 


! 
My long ret Hangelina found at last.” 

Mynus seemed rather astonished at the 
indifference with which Mrs. Tott deliver- 
ed herself of this impassioned passage, 
being occupied nearly the whole time in 
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ightening the’ strings of her bonnet, and 
re the performance of Miss Mish- 
am the dancer, who in a gray cotton gown 
was dismally practising a new step with- 
out music, in a distant corner of the 


stage. 

Mrs. Tott having found her Angelina, 
was suddenly addressed in an indistinct 
whisper from one of the wings by Mr. 
Chatt, the villain of the piece, who hadn’t 
got his part up yet, and who consequently 
spoke it in a subdued tone. This gentle- 
man invoked fragmentary anathemas on 
the heads of sundry individuals who it 
seems interfered with his getting possession 
of the person of long lost Angelina. To 
him succeeded the light lover, in the per- 
son of Mr. Donis, who was considered 
remarkably handsome, and always knew 
his part perfectly. His glibness was in- 
deed so remarkable and the words came out 
in such a continual stream of jabber, and 
slid‘one into the other in such an extra- 
ordinary manner, remaining one conglo- 
merate asit were until the last word, which 
being the cue was pronounced so distinctly 
and separate that Mynus was perfectly 
astounded. 

And so the play went on, interrupted 
every three minutes by some dispute be- 
tween the prompter and the actors, or 
furious demands on the part of the mana- 
ger for certain properties, indispensable to 
the scene, which were not forthcoming. 
One gentleman in particular, a fat man 
who played pathetic fathers, occasioned 
much confusion by never being ready 
when called for, and when he did come, 
wiping beer-froth off his lips, indignant- 
ly and brazenly protesting that he had 
been there all the time. 

All this was very new and strange to 
Mynus. He could hardly believe that 
this was a theatre. That these ill-dressed, 
quarrelsome, vulgar peoplegvere the same 
that of an evening strode majestically be- 
fore the public with glittering dresses on 
their backs and choicest language on their 
lips. That those blotchy canvas screens, 
daubed with green’ and yellow spots, 
could ever become the fairy-like forest 
beneath whose shade heroes and heroines 
rested from the glare of a gas-light day. 
And the manager, too, that august. and 
mysterious personage whom he had pic- 
tured as a sort of wondrous enchanter, 
at whose word, plays, scenery and actors 
sprang into instant existence without 
trouble or thought; here he was slaving 
and swearing and perspiring like any 
other mortal who had to work hard for 
his living. Mynus therefore did not ex- 
perience so great a feeling of awe as he 
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had. anticipated, when he was.introduced 
by Isaacs to Mr. Tiddles. He actually 
summoned up courage to propose to that 
high and mighty personage, the produc- 
tion of a drama, of his, Mynus’s composi- 
tion, which proposition the manager at 
first pooh-poohed, then listened to, and 
finally intimated that perhaps if the play 
was good and suited to.his company— 
that in particular—he might be induced to 
undertake it. 

“ Now Isaacs,” said Mynus, as they. re- 
turned home by a side street—Mynus 
having effected this by declaring that the 
noise in Broadway affected his head, “now 
Isaacs, the current of my destiny is on 
the turn. It has been ebb-tide a long while 
with me, Isaacs, but it’s going to be flood 
now. My fortune’s bark is returning into 
port, laden with a freight of happiness, 
with the flag of triumph flying at her 
helm. But” continued he, suddenly for- 
saking the maritime imagery in which he 
had been indulging, “ won’t I crush those 
infernal publishers when I get rich! Tl 
be hi Isaacs, if I don’t publish all 
myself. Won’t that cut them 
up?” 

Isaacs thought the contingency highly 
probable. 

“Then,” continued Mynus, as his ima- 
gination warmed, “I'll establish an au- 
thor’s college, where literary men can 
live for nothing while they are writing 
their books, and be no longer dependent 
on brutal Magazine editors for their su 
port. Nothing, sir, is so degrading to the 
true literary man as to be obliged to work 
for money. It. fetters his intellect, sir, 
and cramps his imagination. If 1 was rich, 
l’d show the world what writing was, 
and reduce publishers to their proper 
level.” 

“TI wish you was rich, sir,” responded 
Isaacs, “ because then you could pay me 
that little bill that— ” 

“Infamous man!” shrieked Mynus, 
“did you not induce me to accept this 
degrading office under promise of never 
mentioning that odious account? Am [ 
to regard you, Isaacs, as a promise breaker, 
or aman of your word?” 

“Don’t fret yourself about it, Mr. My- 
nus. 1 wasn’t asking you for it just now, 
you know, only if ever you was to get 
rich I thought—” 

“No more, no more of this,” said 
Mynus impatiently, “I feel faint and 
weary, let us take a drink.” 

Isaacs hesitated for a moment. He 
knew who. would have to pay for the 
drinks, and his Jewish spirit rose up 
against such liberality; but he was thirsty. 
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The bar-room was invitingly near—twas 
only a shilling—so he led the way. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE POLAR MAIDEN, 


Mywnvs had scarcely reached his home 
before he commenced his drama. It was 
determined that Bella should privately 
rehearse her part, and when ali was finish- 
ed be introduced to the manager at the 
same time as the piece. There was an 
old retired actress who lived in a garret 
in Elizabeth street, whose services were 
called into requisition as instructress to 
the aspirant, and after a few trials of her 
voice and delivery, this sexagenarian lady 
declared that Bella possessed immense dra- 
matic ability. So while Mynus wrote, 
and altered, and cogitated, Bella with her 
tutor practised rising and falling inflec- 
tions—starts of surprise and horror—ex- 
clamations of anger and grief—effective 
entrances and graceful exits—in short, all 
those artificial points which actors study 
so intently, and which render the s 
what it is—-the most unnatural of all the 
mockeries of nature. 

The play and Bella were finished. The 


former, as Mynus himself said, had trans- 
cended all his former efforts, and would, 
doubtless, enwreathe his temples with un- 


fading glory. He had as the play pro- 
gressed been obliged to alter his original 
title, and its outer cover now presented 
these words, engrossed in a bad but ela- 
borate imitation of German text. 
THE MAIDEN OF THE (POLAR SEAS, 
A DRAMA 
IN THREE ACTS, 
BY 
BELISARIUS MYNUS. 

Mynus was a proud man as the finish- 
ing stroke was put to those seventy odd 
leaves of manuscript. He read it to 
Bella, and Bella read it to him, until the 
text of her part (the Maiden) grew so 
familiar to her that she used it in private 
conversation. He read it to old Isaacs, 
nay, even repeated it to him as he went 
along the streets with him, bag in hand. 
He read it to Mrs. Isaacs, while that lady 
made toast on the point of a Highland 
claymore, which weapon, since tch 
dramas had gone out of fashion, was no 
longer useful asa property. He read it to 
Mrs. Gunch, the decayed actress who had 
taught Bella, and once or twice the wild 
idea crossed his mind of reading it to one 
or two of his most obdurate creditors, in 
the hope that such a display of genius 
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would entirely soften their hearts, and 
enable him to promenade Broadway once 
more in peace. But the suggestion, al- 
though brilliant, seemed vain, and he 
still stole down the side streets, and 
watched the corners as of old. 

The Rubicon was passed. The play was 
read to the manager, Bella was exhibited 
to him in her character of the Maiden, 
and that autocratic functionary had ab- 
solutely declared his intention of bringing 
them both out. It is needless to say with 
what joy Mynus beheld on a yellow pla- 
card one morning a line at the bottom of 
the announcement of the evening’s enter- 
tainments at the Mulberry Theatre. stat- 
ing that “a new and original drama, ° 
written expressly for this theatre, with 
new scenery, dresses and effects, was in 
preparation and would be shortly pro- 
duced.” Even the costumier warmed 
into enthusiasm as he saw this, and said 
to Mynus, feelingly, with the tears roll- 
ing down his puffy Jewish cheeks, “I 
tell you what, Mr. Mynus,” said he, “it 
will be a great day for me when I see 


_ that girl there come out as an actress on 


her own hook. I never thought, sir, 
when I picked her up one night a crying 
like any thing in the street, with nothing 
on her but a little thin silk dress and that 
big brooch there, that she’d come to any 
thing half so good. And when I brought 
her home to Mrs. Isaacs, and when I ad- 
vertised for a month, sir, for her parents, 
and when no one came to look after her, 
didn’t I get a rubbing down from the 
old woman for my humanity. But it’s 
all for the best, sir, and an approving 
conscience is excellent interest upon one’s 
capital ;” and Mr. Isaacs, quite overcome 
with the recollection of his own benevo- 
lence, and the domestic sufferings he en- 
countered, on account of it, wept plen- 
tifully into aginen pocket-handkerchief 
which had once been part of the vestments 
of a Priestess of the Sun. 

As for Bella, she was wild with delight. 
Her daily journeys to rehearsal were to 
her travels into Fairyland. The ability 
which she so strikingly displayed in even 
her crudest performances struck the ma- 
nager with wonder; and as she was quite 
shrewd enough to understand her own 
value, her spirits rose in proportion as she 
gained confidence in herself. She and 
Mynus had great times of it—he sitting 
on the gloomy stage, seeing her perform 
his creation of the Maiden. And when 
she came to the scene where the iceberg 
turns over, with the Maiden clinging to 
its slippery surface, and he saw the wild 
look of hopeless agony which those large 
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dark eyes of hers cast up to heaven, as 
she went through the stage business on a 
large barrel that represented the iceberg 
in preparatory rehearsals, he could not 
help feeling that this young girl was des- 
tined to achieve a brilliant success, in 
‘ which he too should share. Then they 
would talk gravely over their prospects, 
and had already settled that they were to 
marry within the year—Bella assenting 
calmly to all arrangements, and Mynus 
building all sorts of extravagant hopes, 
and every day tumbling more. and more 
into love. of 
Well, the eventful night came. All over 
the town great placards blazed with huge 
announcements of the new drama. Mynus, 
fevered and anxious, stole out through 
the streets, and was never tired of reading 
them. He stopped at every corner and 
read the large announcements, and went 
into every bar-room and perused the small 
bills with the same fresh and unvarying 
interest. He hovered about the Theatre. 
There it was a busy time. The scene 
painter was putting in his last touches to 
his great scene. The manager was show- 
ing the carpenters the order in which each 
scene should come, and teaching the ac- 
tors their attitudes and positions in the 
grand tableaux, with which the acts ter- 
minated; attending, in fact, to every 
bodies’ business, bullying here, cajoling 
there; instructing every where, and every 
now and then hauled up by some cantan- 
kerous actor, who fancied his part did not 
suit him, and who revenged himself by 
giving all the trouble he could. Mynus 
was much annoyed by the want of respect 
he met with. People did not seem to 
recollect that he was the great author 
who had called into existence the piece 
on which they were at present engaged ; 
carpenters told him roughly to get out of 
the way; the manager would not listen 
to him, the scene painter snubbed him, 
even Bella herself told him not to bother 
her, when he expressed his conviction 
that she was playing the wreck scene 
beautifully. He had nothing left but to 
wander away wretchedly, dropping in 
occasionally at the box-office to see how 
the house stood for the night, varying 
this amusement by watching the people 
reading the bills at the doors, and won- 
dering what they thought about the new 
iece, and what they would think if they 
ew that the author was looking at 
them. He also speculated much about 
his dress. He would be called on to ap- 
pear after the end of the play, and debated 
earnestly whether it would be better to 
come before the curtain, or bow from a 
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private box. The latter he esteemed the 
referable course on two accounts. a 
it was more — Secondly, he coul 
manage, with ? assistance, to get u 
a tolerable bust—that is to say, he coul 
out of the properties in that gentleman’s 
possession, command a decent evenin, 
coat and waistcoat, But in trousers 
boots the worthy Jew was limited, and 
those portions of Mynus’s own attire were 
quite impracticable. ‘By skilful manage- 
ment in a private box, however, he could 
present an elaborate bust to the public, 
effectually concealing any deficiencies 
which might otherwise be observable in 
his own lower extremities. And so the 
time passed in fevered and anxious 
thought until the hour for performance. 

The house was full, for it was Saturday 
night, and in parquette and dress circle 
might be seen a plentiful sprinkling of 
black eyes and heavy lips, for of-all people 
the Jews retain the strongest love of 
spectacle, and on their Sabbath the the- 
atrical treasuries are the better for them. 
To-night unusual attractions drew to- 
gether an unusually large audience. A 
new piece and a new actress are seldom 
brought the same evening on the boards ; 
and by the time that the orchestra had - 
struck up the Copenhagen Waltz, which 
it played six nights in the week in the 
theatre, and on Sundays at a German 
concert, there was not a vacant seat in the 
house, 

Mynus alternated between the mana- 
ger’s box and behind the scenes. From 
the former he watched anxiously the ex- 
pression of the audience, hoping to discern 
if they were in good humor, while behind 
the scenes he went from actor to actor, 
earnestly entreating them not to forget 
certain points which he had impressed 
upon their memory, and on which the fate 
of the play absolutely depended. To 
Bella he scarcely. dared speak, she looked 
so splendid in her costume as ‘the Maiden, 
which, intended as it was for a voyage in 
the Arctic regions, struck one as inappro- 
priately slight ; unless, indeed, a profusion 
of spangles and artificial flowers were 
sovereign against cold. 

The bell rang, the orchestra raced 
through the last few bars they were play- 
ing, the curtain rose,the murmur of people 
—— themselves in their > on: F ed 
the house, and the play began. us 
fixed his eye on the theatrical eritke of 
the New York Daily Cockchafer, who sat 
opposite. He would have given worlds 
to have ‘been able to sit next that 
and flatter him for an hour and a half. 
But the play went on. Every now and: 
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then as a new scene made its appearance 
there would roll down the house a salvo 
of applause, but as yet the drama itself 
did not.come in for much. A faint laugh, 
drawn, out by the funny man’s putting 
his head through a pane of glass, and say- 
ing that it saved him a hairdresser, and a 
slight indication of hysterical affection on 
the part of a young Jewish lady in the 
boxes, when the villain was preparing to 
blow up the twenty-one decker, in which 
the heroine was about to sail, were all 
that as yet arrived to console Mynus. 
But he was patient. Bella, as the 
Maiden, had not appeared yet. The 
audience was waiting for her. When she 
came, then wouldn’t it go? 

The Maiden came. In the scene of 
“lurid devastation” (quotation from 
bills), with which the second act opened, 
she bounded on the stage, in her spangles 
and flowers and little satin shoes, and the 
huge brooch, containing the portrait of 
the elderly gentleman in a blue coat, with 
which she never parted, blazing on her 
bosom. She stopped, half panting as she 
entered, and turned toward the audience. 
She certainly looked lovely in that mo- 
ment. Her face, pale but luminous as it 
were with the brightness of tHose glorious 
eyes of hers, turned half upwards with a 
sort of mingled fear and wonder. Her 
light, graceful figure poised on one small 
foot, and her hands crossed above her 
bosom, as if to still the beating of her 
heart, while one of those instinctive tributes 
which an audience sometimes pays almost 
involuntarily, greeted her after the first 
pause. From gallery, parquette, and dress 
circle, round after round followed, until 
the very house shook. This seemed to 
encourage her, for she rose to her full 
height, and her countenance relapsed once 
more into that careless, half-defiant ex- 
pression she was accustomed to wear. 
Then the play went on. She threw as- 
tonishing power into the stilted and bom- 
bastic language assigned to her. Her 
whole frame seemed to quiver with emo- 
tion, and her action, though sudden and 
startling, as if the very burst of impulse, 
was graceful in the highest degree. The 
audience felt at once that the girl was one 
of those rare genuises that in dramatic 
annals stand out in bright relief against 
the hosts of stilted performers that the 
world has been forced to praise. simply 
because they had no better. Bella car- 
ried away the applause of the piece. All 
her points were marked with that appre- 
ciative murmur so dear to the artist. She 
was making a great success. But it ap- 
peared to Mynus that ‘the play was not 
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going on very well. Every scene that 
was not in passed unnoticed, The 
choice bits of the drama did not awake a 
single response from the audience. The 
funny man said funny things, and the 
villain communicated his black designs 
through a pair of black moustaches, in 
vain. The manager looked darkly at 
Mynus. Mynus looked at the critic of 
the Daily Cockchafer. That gentleman 
looked as solemn as the day of judgment. 
Unutterable condemnation seemed to 
hover on his frowning brow. Columns of 
terrible rebuke seemed to be quickening 
into life in that judicial brain. Mynus’s 
heart began to sink a little, and he, by 
way of comforting himself, essayed a joke 
with the manager, who was blackening 
by degrees, like a thunder cloud, in the 
back of the box. The prompt manner 
in which that person suppressed his bud- 
ding jocularity, deterred him from any 
further effort to keep up appearances, 
and he accordingly allowed himself to 
look as wretchedly as he felt. 

It was now towards the close of the 
last act, and Mynus, who was staring va- 
cantly into the stage box opposite, the 
only vacant one in the house, and won- 
dering why it had not been taken, sud- 
denly heard the door open, and by the 
waving of the curtains it was evident that 
a party had arrived. Mynus thought with 
just indignation that they need not have 
been so late. 

Bella was not on the stage, she did not 
come on again till the very end of the 
last scene, where she saves her Esqui- 
maux lover from the deadly grasp of a 
white bear, and the curtain falls on a 
wedding feast in a Greenland village. 
The play went on ; the bear attacked the 
Esquimaux lover ; Bella bounded in to 
the rescue. She had scarcely appeared 
when the curtains of the box that Mynus 
had been previously watching, became vi- 
olently agitated, and he saw a large ivory 
lorgnette thrust eagerly forward, as if 
some one leaned over to get a better view. 


‘One or two profiles appeared too at the back 


of the box, anxiously watching the stage. 
Some great commotion was evidently oc- 
curring there. The play went on to its 
close. ‘The struggle with the bear was | 
over. Bella, with incredible presence of 
mind, had given it a fish bone to swal- 
low, which, sticking in its throat, caused 
its immediate suffocation, and she now 
rested in the arms of her exhausted 
lover. The Esquimaux villagers flocked 
in, and formed the usual tableau ; but 
as the curtain descended, a shrill cry was 
heard that echoed through the entire 
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were drawn violently asunder, and an 
old gentleman appeared struggling in 


the hands of some friends who were ap- - 


rentl ing to prevent his leaping on 
the oe While he struggled, he held 
out his hands towards Bella, opening‘and 
shutting them, as though he would grasp 
her, even at that distance. The audi- 
ence, who thought this was merely an 
ebullition of some old enthusiast, began 
to laugh; but the moment the curtain 
fell, the gentleman who had caused all 
this excitement was drawn back into the 
box. The draperies closed and moved no 
more. Then arose a tremendous call for 
the Maiden, loud oto ao the gal- 
ler uette, and boxes. Bu a 
to ay, Maiden did not grr The 
uproar increased, and a few hisses began 
to be heard. Mynus grew impatient. No 
one called for the author, nor would they, 
he argued, until they had brought Bella 
before the curtain, so amid a perfect 
storm of raps and whistlings, he left the 
box and went behind the scenes. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE CATASTROPHE—DRAMATIO AND UNEXPECTED. 


“Wuenre is Bella, Mr. Chatt?” said 
Mynus to that gentleman, whom he met 
drinking a pot of beer behind one of the 
flats. “Where is Bella? the people are 
furious with her for not coming out.” 

“They'll have to wait, then,” said Mr. 
Chatt, sullenly, who had received no ap- 
plause during the evening, and, of course, 
blamed Mynus for it. 

“But they won’t wait, Mr. Olatt; 
they’ll tear the house down.” 

“Pooh!” answered Chatt, contemptu- 
ously. “Haven’t you heard ?” 

“Heard what? I’ve heard nothing 
except a most infernal row in the gal- 
lery. What the deuce do you mean?” 

“Why it seems that some old gentle- 
man in the boxes saw a brooch on Bella 
that he recognized, and he came rushing 
in here after the play was over, asking 
for his child, and the moment he saw 
Bella, he caught her in his arms, and af- 
ter one or two questions, he whisked her 
off, dressed as she into a carriage, 
ani thats all T know about it. Bet 
she’s gone.” 

“Good God! but the name—did you 
learn his name ? ” 

“Yes. Mr. Brandon: <A very rich 
man, they say. ‘Lives in the Fifth Ave- 
nue, and has carriages and all that. Bel- 
la’s a lucky girl to have found such a 
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father. But I say won’t Mrs. Gunch be 
glad now that the girl’s gone? She was 
as jealous of her as-a pile of bricks.” 

And with this a iate simile, Mr. 
poner er off to congratulate Mrs. 
Gunch. 

Mynus seemed in adream. Bella; his 
Bulls, suddenly transformed into a young 
lady! why it was like a regular play. 
He recollected now the story of her hay- 
ing been picked up in the streets, with 
nothing definite about her but this very 
brooch, and with his brain in a whirl, he 
hurried back to his box, in order to pre- 
sent himself in case he was called on to 

He found the manager in an 
evening suit before the curtain, holding 
his: hat elegantly before him, while he 
was explaining in heart-rending tones of 
sorrow, how impossible it was for Bella 
to appear before them, owing to a sud- 
den attack of illness. “They'll ask for 
me, now,” thought Mynus, and his heart 
beat at the suggestion. But they didn’t. 
They took their hats and cloaks and ben- 
nets, and poured out of the theatre. And 
the gaslights went out one by one, and 
the two old women commenced hangin 
the linen over the velvet and gilding of 
the boxes, and the theatre was nearly’ in 
darkness before Mynus could realize the 
fact that his play had been damned. 

He met the manager as he was going 
out; and as a last hope asked when the 
play would be repeated. 

“Repeat that play, sir!” cried Tiddles 
in a voice of thunder. “ Repeat such stuff 
as that ! Catch me at it, that’s all. Hang 

‘our play, Mr. Mynus. Hang it, I say. 

t cost me loads of money, and I daren’t 
run ita second night. Then there’s that 
girl. I might have made something of 
her. But she’s carried off before my 
eyes. Hang the play, sir. It’s been a 
misfortune to me.” 

“Mr. Tiddles,” said Mr. Mynus with 
dignity—* your language is loathsome. I 
will make you repent of it, sir, before 
long. T’'ll smash you, sir!” and he walk- 
ed into the street. And Mynus did think 
that he would make Tiddies repent, and 
that he would smash him; for he was 
full at the moment of the wildest dreams. 

Mynus did not sleep much that night. 
He absolutely felt no regret at the failure 
of his play. He had other views. Views 


, of fabulous splendor. Bella had found by 


a singular chance, a rich father. Bella 
would be wealthy. Bella was in love 
with him. Bella would: marry him. 
They would livein the Fifth Avenue, and 
patronize the Coliseum, which was the 
rival of Tiddles’ theatre; and towards 





daybreak he dozed off, forming schemes 
of vengeance against a certain publisher. 
The next morning, in pursuance of his 


so rose early, and found out by the. 


ry in the next apothecary’s shop, 
Mr. Brandon’s address in Fifth Avenue. 
Then having adorned himself to the ut- 
most of his ability, he posted off to Bel- 
Ja’s new residence. It was truly a splen- 
did mansion. Built of brown stone of a 
rich, sober hue, and flanked with con- 
servatories, and stables that did not 
look like stables, so highly were they 
ornamented, it looked more like a pa- 
lace, than the residence of a simple citi- 
zen. Mynus could not make up his mind 
to enter, but thought he would walk up 
and down outside, and wait until he saw 
Bella at one of the windows. It was a 
fine spring day ; the sun shone warmly, 
and a host of brilliantly dressed people 
issued forth from their houses, on their 
way to church. Mynus thought to him- 
self, that the day would soon arrive when 
he would be as gay as the gayest among 
them. 
opened, and a lady and gentleman came 
out. In the former, Mynus at the first 
glance recognized Bella; but how chang- 
ed. In the short interval between her 
abduction from the theatre and the pres- 
ent moment, she had obtained by some 
means, inscrutable to poor people, an ex- 
quisite spring dress. Quiet in tone, but 
of the softest and most delicate materials. 
And so well did she wear it, so firmly did 
she step, that one could scarcely believe 
this fashionable looking girl, was the little 
actress, who, the night before, played the 
Maiden of the Polar Seas. She wore the 
brooch still on her bosom; and in the 
fine looking old gentleman on whose arm 
she leaned, Mynus recognized the origi- 
nal of the miniature. 

They came towards him. He stepped 
half forward, with a beating heart, and a 
well conned congratulation on his lips. 
Her silk dress almost brushed his thread- 
bare trousers, as with cold, expressionless 
eyes, she swept by, as if he had been an 
utter stranger. For a moment, Mynus 
was staggered; but then his spirit rose 
indignantly at the injustice he was near 
doing his dear Bella. She did not see him. 
The sun was in her eyes. She was daz- 
zled, and ashe did not speak, she passed 
him unwittingly. It must be so. He 
would try again. So crossing to the oppo- 
site side of the way, he ran a, few blocks, 
crossed again, and stationed himself right 
in her path. On she came, with upright 
head, firm step, and level eyes. She passed 
unnoticed, his outstretched hand; she 
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Presently Mr. Brandon’s door - 
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passed unnoticed, his plaintive “ Bella, 
don’t you know me;” she passed him, as 
if he had never existed, and soon into 
God’s temple, where she listened to the 
preaching of charity to all mankind. 

Poor Mynus could doubt no longer. He 
leaned against a wall upon which the bright 
sunlight was falling, and while group af- 
ter group of gayly dressed people passed, 
he wept silently over the ruin of his 
dreams. He had loved her somuch. He 
was so willing to share with her the sun- 
shine of his own life, whenever it shone 
for him. He had hoped so much from 
her, that it was very hard that she should 
forget him so completely in her prosperity. 
He would never put faith in woman again. 

He went slowly home to his garret. 
The first thing he saw on his table was a 
slip of paper on which was written, 


Mr. B. Mynus, 


To 8. Isaacs, Dr. 


For value received, cs « GOR 
Received payment. 

Poor Mynus shook his head hopelessly. 
All his dreams had vanished, and this re- 
ality alone remained. He saw no way out 
of it. Just at this climax of his despair, a 
voice which he recognized as that of Mrs. 
Isaacs, said outside his door, “Mr. My- 
nus! A letter for you, sir.” 

“A letter for me?” cried Myxus, as- 
tonished. For his correspondence was 
limited, having neither friends nor acquain- 
tances. “Oh! ‘tis from that scoundrel 
Tiddles, I suppose.” 

He took the letter and opened it. A 
long slip of paper was wrapped around a 
small note. The slip of paper was a check 
for a hundred dollars. The note contain- 
ed the following words. 

“Miss Brandon regrets that her acquain- 
tance with Mr. Mynus must terminate. 
He has, however, her best wishes, and she 
trusts that the inclosed, will be of some 
service.” 

A red spot glowed for an instant on 
Mynus’s cheek. To receive alms from her, 
who—the check was half crushed in his 
hand by the impulse, when his eye fell 
on the little account which lay on the ta- 
ble. He checked himself. The reader 
will no doubt think Mynus excessively 
mean; but perhaps if the reader were in 
Mynus’s circumstances he would have done 
what he did, that is, put the check in his 
ty and burn the note. And thus Mr. 

saacs was paid his bill, and for three 
weeks, Mynus lived like a gentleman, 
uttering anathemas in his cups, against 
publishers and editors, in which he now 
also included managers and women. 
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As for Bella, she is at present the or- 
nament of a fast set of young ladies in 
New York. She goes to the watering 


places, and has an enormous bill at Ma- 
dame Ferrero’s every year. Mynus some- 
times sees her, driving by in her carriage, 
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she declaimed the Polar Maiden, in his 
garret. He sighs all the more heavily, 
oe fellow, because, the hundred dollars 

been long since spent, and Belisarius 
once more holds.out his hand for the 
obolum, and is still hard up. 


and sighs as he thinks of the time when 





HYMN TO AIR. 


i 


Tr mightiest thou, among the Powers of Earth, 
The viewless Agent of the unseen God, 
What immemorial era saw thy birth ? 
“What pathless fields of new Creation trod 
Thy noiseless feet? Where was thy dwelling-place 
in the blind realm of Chaos, ere the word 
Of Sovereign Order by’the stars was heard,’ - 
Or the young planet knew her Maker’s face ? 
No wrecks are hid in thine unfathomed sea; 
Thy crystal tablets no inscription bear ; 
The awful Infinite is shrined in thee, 
Immeasurable Air ! 


. Il. 


Thou art the Soul wherein the Earth renews 
The nobler life, that heals her primal scars ; 
Thine is the mantle of all-glorious hues, 
Which makes her beautiful among the stars ; 
Thine is the essence that informs her frame __ . 
With manifold existence, thine the wing 
From gulfs of outer darkness sheltering, 
And from the Sun’s uplifted sword of flame. 
She sleeps in thy protection, lives in thee ; 
Thou mak’st the foreheads of her mountains smile ; 
His heart to thine, the all-surrounding 
Spreads thy blue drapery o’er his cradled isle, 
Thou art the breath of Nature, and the tongue 
Unto her dumb material being granted, 
And by thy voice her sorrowing psalms are chanted— 
Her hymns of triumph sung! 


Ill. 


Thine azure fountains nourfsh all that lives : 

Forever drained, yet ever brimming o’er, 

Their billows in eternal freshness pour, 

And from her choicest treasury Nature gives 
A glad repayment of the debt she owes, 

Replenishing thy sources :—balmy dews, 

That on thy breast their summer tears diffuse ; 
Strength from the pine, and sweetness from the rose; 
The spice of gorgeous Ind, the scents that fill 

Ambrosial forests in the isles of palm ; 
Leagues of perennial bloom on every hill ; 

Lily and lotus in the waters calm; 4 
And where the torrent leaps to take thy wing, 

But dashes out its life in diamond spray, 
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Or multitudinous waves of ocean fling 

Their briny strength along thy rapid way— 
Escapes some virtue, which from thee they hold: 

And even the grosser exhalations, fed 

From Earth’s decay, Time’s crowded charnel-bed, 
Fused in thy vast alembic, turn to gold. 


IV. 


Man is thy nursling, universal Air ! 

No kinder parent fosters him, than thou: 
How soft thy fingers dally with his hair ! 

How sweet their pressure on his fevered brow ! 
In the dark lanes where squalid Misery dwells, 

Where the fresh glories of existence shun 
The childhood nurtured in the city’s hells, 

And eyes that never saw the morning sun, 
Pale cheeks for thee are pining, heavy sighs 
Drawn from the depth of weary hearts, arise— 
The flower of Life is withered on its stem, 

And the black shade the loathsome walls inclose 

Day after day more drear and stifling grows, 
Till Heaven itself seems forfeited, to them ! 

What tharvel, then, as from a fevered dream 

The dying wakes, to feel his forehead fanned 
By thy celestial freshness, he should deem 

The death-sweat dried beneath an angel’s hand ? 
That tokens of the violet-sprinkled sod, 

Breathed like a blessing o’er his closing eyes, 

Should promise him the peace of Paradise— 

The pardon of his God ! 


Vv. 


What is the scenery of Earth to thine ? 
Here, all is fixed in everlasting shapes, 
But where the realms of gorgeous Cloudland shine, 
There stretch afar thy sun-illumined capes, 
Embaying reaches of the amber seas 
Of sunset, on whose tranquil bosom lie 
The happy islands of the upper sky, 
The halcyon shores of thine Atlantides. 
Anon the airy headlands change, and drift 
Into sublimer forms, that slowly heave 
Their toppling masses up the front of eve, 
Crag heaped on crag, with many a fiery rift, 
And hoary summits, throned beyond the reach 
Of Alp or Caucasus: again they change, 
And down the vast, interminable range 
Of towers and palaces, transcending each 
The workmanship of Fable-Land, we see 
The “crystal hyaline ” of Heaven’s own floor— 
The radiance of the far Eternity 
Reflected 6n thy shore ! 


vi. 


To the pure calm of thy cerulean deeps 
The jar of earth-born tumult cannot climb ; 
There ancient Silence her dominion keeps, 
Beyond the narrow boundaries of Time. 
The taint of Sin, the vapors of the world, 
The smokes of godless altars, hang below, 
Staining thy marge, but not a cloud is curled 
Where those supernal tides of ether flow. 
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What vistas ope from those serener plains! 

What dawning splendors touch thine azure towers! 

When some fair soul, whose path on Earth was ours, 
The starry freedom of its wing regains, 
Shall it not linger for a moment there, 

One last divine regret to Earth returning,— 

One look, where Light ineffable is burning - 

In Heaven’s immortal air ! 


vil. 


Thine are the treasuries of Hail and Snow; . 
Thy hand lets fall the Thunder’s bolt of fire, 

And when from out thy seething caldrons blow 
The vapors of the whirlwind, spire on spire 

In terrible convolution wreathed and blent, 
The unimagined strength that lay concealed 
Within thy quiet bosom, is revealed ° 

To the racked Earth and trembling firmament. 

And thou dost hold, awaiting God’s degree, 
The keys of all destruction :—in that hour 
When the Almighty Wrath shall loose thy power, 

Before thy breath shall disappear the sea, 

To ashes turn the mountain’s mighty frame, 
And as the seven-fold fervors wider roll, 
Thou, self-consuming, shrivel as a scrol 

And wrap the world in one wide pall of e! 





ACROSS THE STAND. 


I. 


GOOD long hour, so tells my watch, 
‘Have I been trying, love, to write ; 
And yet I have not made a line, 
Nor do I think I can to-night,— 
Unless indeed these simple words 
Do set themselves to easy chords. 


II. 4 


Between us lies a little stand, 
Some blotted paper, pens, and ink ; 
We are so near our hands will meet, 
Our lips will almost touch, I think ; 
I told you so! but pray remain, 
And kiss me o’er and o’er again. 


IIl. 


And now the hours may come or go; 
I will no longer heed their flight: 
Your ki dear, afe more than 
Nor will [ pen a word to-night ; 
What care I for a deathless name ? 
A love like ours is more than Fame! 
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ISRAEL POTTER; OR, FIFTY YEARS OF EXILE. 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


CHAPTER L 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF ISRART. 


| traveller who at the present day is 
content to travel in the good old 
Asiatic style, neither rushed along by a 
locomotive, nor dragged by a stage-coach ; 
who is willing to enjoy hospitalities at 
far-scattered farmhouses, instead of pay- 
ing his bill at an inn; who is not to be 
frightened by any amount of loneliness, 
or to be deterred by the roughest roads 
or the highest hills; such a traveller in 
the eastern part of Berkshire, Mass., 
will find ample food for poetic reflection 
in the singular scenery of a country, 
which, owing to the ruggedness of the 
soil and its lying out of the track of all 
ublic conveyances, remains almost as un- 
own to the general tourist as the inte- 
rior of Bohemia. 

Travelling northward from the town- 
ship of Otis, the road leads for twenty or 
thirty miles towards Windsor, lengthwise 
upon that long broken spur of heights 
which the Green Mountains of Vermont 
send into Massachusetts. For nearly the 
whole of the distance, you have the con- 
tinual sensation of being upon some ter- 
race in the moon. The feeling of the’ 
plain or the valley is never yours ; scarce- 
ly the feeling of the earth. Unless by a 
sudden precipitation of the road you 
yourself plunging into some gorge; you 
pass on, and on, and on, upon the crests 
or slopes of pastoral mountains, while far 
below, mapped out in its beauty, the val- 
ley of the Housatonic lies endlessly along 
at your feet. Often, as your horse gain- 
ing some lofty level tract, flat as a table, 
trots gayly over the almost deserted and 
sodded road, and your admiring eye 
sweeps the broad landscape beneath, you 
seem to be Bootes driving in heaven. 
Save a potato field here and there. at 
long intervals, the whole country is either 
in wood or pasture. Horses, cattle and 
sheep are the principal inhabitants of 
these mountains. But all through the 
year lazy columns of smoke rising from 
the depths of the forest, proclaim the 
presence of that half-outlaw, the charcoal- 
burner ; while in early spring added curls 
of vapor show that the maple sugar-boiler 
is also at work. But as for farming as a 
regular vocation, there is not much of it 
here. At any rate, no man by that 
means accumulates a fortune from this 
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thin and rocky soil; all whose arable 
parts have long since been nearly ex- 
hausted. 

Yet during the first settlement of the 
country, the region was not unproductive. 
Here it was that the original settlers 
came, acting upon the principle well- 
known to have regulated their choice of 
site, namely, the high land in preference 
to the low, as less subject to the un- 
wholesome miasmas generated by break- 
ing into the rich valleys and alluvial bot- 
toms of primeval regions. By degrees, 
however, they quitted the safety of this 
sterile elevation, to brave the dangers of 
richer though lower fields. So that at 
the present day, some of those mountain 
townships present an aspect of singular 
abandonment. Though they have never 
known aught but peace and health, they, 
in one lesser aspect at least, look like 
countries depopulated by plague and war. 
Every mile or two a house is passed un- 
tenanted. The strength of the frame- 
work of these ancient buildings enables 
to resist the encroachments of 
decay. Spotted gray and green with the 
weather-stain, their timbers seem to have 
lapsed back into their woodland original, 
forming part now of the general pictu- 
resqueness of the natural scene. They 
are of extraordinary size, compared with 
modern farm-houses. One peculiar feature 
is the immense chimney, of light gray 
stone, perforatg the middle of the roof 
like a tower. 

On all sides are seen the tokens of an- 
cient industry. As stone abounds through- 
out these mountains, that material was, 
for fences, as ready to the hand as wood, 
besides being much more durable. Con- 
sequently the landscape is intersected in 
all directions with walls of uncommon 
neatness and strength. 

The number and length of these walls 
is not more surprising than the size of 
some of the blocks comprising them. 
The very Titans seemed to have been at 
work. That so small an army as the 
first settlers must needs have been, 
should have taken such wonderful pains 
to inclose-so ungrateful a soil ; that they 
should have accomplished such herculean 
undertakings with so slight prospect of 
reward; this is a consideration which 
gives usa significant hint of the temper 
of the men of the Revolutionary era. 

Nor could a fitter country be found 
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for the birthplace of the devoted patriot, 
Israel Potter. 

To this day the best stone-wall build- 
ers, as the best wood-choppers, come 
from those solitary mountain towns; @ 
tall, athletic, and hardy race, unerring 
with the axe as the Indian with thé toma- 
hawk ; at stone-rolling, patient as Sisy- 
phus, powerful as Samson. 

In fine clear June days, the bloom of 
these mountains is beyond expression de- 
lightful. Last visiting these heights ere 
she vanishes, Spring, like the sunset, 
flings her sweetest charms upon them. 
Each tuft of upland grass is musked like 
a bouquet with perfume. The balmy 
breeze swings to and fro like a censer. 
On one side the eye follows for the space 
of an eagle’s flight, the mtine moun- 
tain chains, southwards from the great 
purple dome of Taconic—the St. Peter’s 
of these hills—northwards to the twin 
summits of Saddleback, which is the two- 
steepled natural cathedral of Berkshire ; 
while low down to the west the Housa- 
tonic winds on in her watery labyrinth, 
through charming meadows basking in 
the reflected rays from the hill-sides. At 
this season the beauty of every thin 
around you populates the loneliness o 
your way.- You would not have the 
country more settled if you could. Con- 
tent to drink in such loveliness at all your 
senses, the heart desires no company but 
nature. 

With what rapture you be oan hover- 
ing over some vast hollow of the or 
slowly drifting at an immense height over 
the far sunken Housatonic valley, some 
lordly eagle, who in unshared exaltation 
locks down equally upon plain and moun- 
tain. Or you behold a hawk sallyin 
from some crag, like a Rhenish baron of 
old from his pinnacled castle, and dart- 
ing down towards the river for his prey. 
Or perhaps, lazily gliding about in the 
zenith, this ruffian fowl is suddenly beset 
by a crow, who with stubborn audacity 
pecks at him, and spite of all his bravery, 
finally persecutes him back to his strong- 
hold. The otherwise dauntless bandit, 
soaring at his topmost height, must needs 
succumb to this sable image of death. 
Nor are there wanting many smaller and 
less famous fowl, who without contribu- 
ting to the grandeur, yet greatly add to 
the beauty of the scene. The yellow 
bird flits like a winged jonquil here and 
there; like knots of violets the blue birds 
sport in clusters upon the grass; while 
hurrying from the pasture to the grove, 
the red robin seems an incendiary put- 
ting torch to the trees. Meanwhile the 
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air is vocal with their hymns, and your 
own soul joys in the general joy. Like 
a stranger in an orchestra, you cannot 
help singing yourself when all around 
you raise such hosannas. 

But in autumn, those gay northerners, 


‘the birds, return to their southern oso 
leak 


tations. The mountains are left 


-and sere. Solitude settles down upon 


them in drizzling mists. The traveller is 
beset, at perilous turns, by dense masses 
of fog. He emerges for a moment into 
more penetrable air; and ing some 
gray, abandoned house, sees the va- 
pors plainly eddy by its desolate door; 
just as from the plain, you may see it 
eddy by the pinnacles of distant and 
lonely heights. Or, dismounting from his 
frightened horse, he leads him down some 
scowling glen, where the road steeply 
dips among grim rocks, only to rise as 
abruptly again; and as he warily picks 
his way, un at the —— scene, 
he sees some ghost-like object loomi 
through the mist at the roadside; an 
wending towards it, beholds a rude white 
stone, uncouthly inscri marking the 
spot where, some fifty or sixty years ago, 
some farmer was upset in his wood-sled, 
and perished beneath the load. 

In winter this region is blocked. up 
with snow. Inaccessible and impassable, 
ye wild, unfrequented high erose : 

ugust are overgrown with high grass, 
December are drifted to the arm-pit with 
the white fleece from the sky. if an 
ocean rolled between man and man, inter- 
communication is often suspended for 
weeks and weeks. 

Such, at this day, is the country which 
gave birth to our hero: prophetically 
styled Israel by the good Puritans, his 
parents, since for more than fo 
poor Potter wandered in the wild wilder- 
ness of the world’s extremest hardships 
and ills. 

How little he thought, when, as a boy, 
hunting after his father’s stray cat 
among these New England hills, he him-. 
self like a beast should be hunted through 
half of Old England, as a runaway rebel. 
Or, how could he ever have dreamed, 
when involved in the autumnal vapors 
of these mountains, that worse bewilder- 
ments awaited him three thousand miles 
across the sea, wandering forlorn in the 
coal-fogs of London. But so it was deés- 
tined to be. This little boy of the hills, 
born in sight of the sparkling Housatonic, 
was to linger out the best part s his life 
@ prisoner or a pauper upon the gri 
banks of the Thames. oe 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE YOUTHFUL ADVENTURES OF ISRAEL, 


ImaGINaTIoNn will easily picture the ru- 
ral days of the youth of Israel. Let us 
pass on to a less immature period. 

* Tt appears that he began his wander- 
ings very early; moreover, that ere, on 
just principles throwing off the yoke 
of his king, Israel, on equally excusable 
grounds, emancipated himself from his 
sire. He continued in the enjoyment of 
parental love till the age of eighteen, 
when, having formed an attachment for 
a neighbor’s daughter—for some reason, 
not deemed a suitable match by his father 
—he was severely reprimanded, warned 
to discontinue his visits, and threatened 
with some disgraceful punishment in case 
he persisted. As the girl was not onl 
beautiful, but amiable—though, as will 
be seen, rather weak—and her family 
respectable as any, though unfortunately 
but poor, Israel deemed his father’s con- 
duct unreasonable and oppressive ; - 
ticularly as it turned out that he 
taken secret means to thwart his son with 
the girl’s connections, if not with the girl 
herself, so as to place almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to an eventual marriage. 
For it had not been the purpose of Israel 


to marry at once, but at a future day, 
when prudence should approve the step. 
So, oppressed by his father, and bitterly \ 


disappointed in his love, the desperate 
boy formed the determination to quit 
them both, for another home and other 
friends. 

It was on Sunday, while the family 
were gone to a farm-house church near 
by, that he packed up as much of his 
clothing as might be contained in a hand- 
kerchief, which, with a small quantity of 
provision, he hid in a piece of w in 
the rear of the house. He then returned, 
and continued, in the house till about 
nine in the evening, when, pretending to 
go to bed, he passed out of a back door, 
and hastened to the woods for his bundle. 

It was a sultry nightin July; and that 
he might travel with the more ease on 
the succeeding day, he lay down at the 
foot of a pine tree, reposing himself till 
an hour before dawn, when, upon awak- 
ing, he heard the soft, prophetic sighin 
of the pine, stirred by the first breath o 
the morning. Like the leaflets of that 
evergreen, all the fibres of his heart trem- 
bled within him ; tears fell from his eyes. 
But he thought of the tyranny of his 
father, and what seemed to him the faith- 
lessness of his love ; and shouldering his 
bundle, arose, and marched on. 
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His intention was to reach the new 
countries to the northward and west- 
ward, lying between the Dutch settle- 
ments on the Hudson, and the Yankee 
settlements on the Housatonic. This was 
mainly, to elude all search. For the 
same reason, for the first ten or twelve 
miles, shunning the public roads, he 
travelled through the woods; for he 
knew that he would soon be missed and 


He reached his destination in safety ; 
hired out to a farmer fora month threugh 
the harvest ; then crossed from the Hud- 
son to the Connecticut. Meeting here 
with an adventurer to the unknown re- 
gions lying about the head waters of the 
latter river, he ascended with this man 
in a canoe, paddling and pulling for many 
miles. Here again he hired himself out 
for three months; at the end of that time 
to receive for his wages, two hundred 
acres of land lying in New Hampshire. 
The cheapness of the land was not alone 
owing to the newness of the country, but 
to the perils investing it. Not only was 
ita wilderness abounding with wild 
beasts, but the widely scattered inhabit- 
ants were in continual dread of being, at 
some arded moment, destroyed or 
made captive by the Canadian savages, 
who, ever since the French war, had im- 
proved every opportunity to make forays 
across the defenceless frontier. 

His employer proving false to his con- 
tract in the matter of the land, and there 
being no law in the country to force him 
to fulfil it, Israel—who however brave- 
hearted, and even much of a dare-devil 
upon a pinch, seems, nevertheless, to have 
evinced, throughout many parts of his 
career, a Singular patience and mildness, 
—was obliged to look round for other 
means ‘of livelihood, than clearing out a 
farm for himself in the wilderness. A 
party of royal surveyors were at this 

riod surveying the unsettled regions 

ordering the Connecticut River to its 
source. At fifteen shillings per month, 
he engaged himeelf to this party as assist- 
ant chain-bearer, little thinking that the 
day was to come when he should clank 
the king’s chains in a dungeon, even as 
now he trailed them a free ranger of the 
woods. It was midwinter; the land was 
surveyed upon snow-shoes. At the close 
of the day, fires were kindled with dry 
hemlock, a hut thrown up, and the party 
ate and slept. 

Paid off at last, Israel bought a gun 
and ammunition, and turned hunter. 
Deer, beaver, &c., were plenty. In two 
or three months he had many skins to 
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show. I suppose it never entered his 
mind, that he was thus qualifying him- 
self fora marksman of men. But thus 
were tutored those wonderful shots who 
did such execution at Bunker’s Hill; 
these, the hunter-soldiers, whom Put- 
nam bade wait till the white of the ene- 
my’s eye was seen. ; 

With the result of his hunting he pur- 
chased a hundred acres of land, further 
down the river, toward the more settled 
parts; built himself a log hut, and in two 
summers, with his own hands, cleared 
thirty acres for sowing. In the winter 
seasons he hunted and trapped. At the 
end of the two years, he sold back his 
land—now much improved—to the origi- 
nal owner, at an advance of fifty poun 
He conveyed his cash and furs to Charles- 
town, on the Connecticut (sometimes call- 
ed No. 4), where he trafficked them away 
for Indian blankets, pigments, and other 
showy articles adapted to the business of 
a trader among savages. It was now 
winter again. Putting his goods on a 
hand-sled, he started towards Canada, a 
peddler in the wilderness, stopping at wig- 
wams instead of cottages. One fancies 
that, had it been summer, Israel would 
have travelled with a wheelbarrow, and 
so trundled his wares through the prime- 
val forests, with the same indifference as 
porters roll their barrows over the flag- 
ging of streets. In this way was bred 
that fearless self-reliance and indepen- 
dence which conducted our forefathers to 
national freedom. 

This Canadian trip proved highly suc- 
cessful. Selling his glittering sata 
great “advance, he received in exchange 
valuable peltries and furs at a correspon- 
ding reduction. Returning to Charles- 
town, he disposed of his return cargo 
again ata very fine profit. And now, 
with a light heart and a heavy purse, he 
resolved to visit his sweetheart and aye 
of whom, for three years, he had ha 
no tidings. 

They were not less astonished than de- 
lighted at his reappearance; he had been 
numbered with the dead. But his love 
still seemed strangely coy; willing, but 
yet somehow mysteriously withheld. The 
old intrigues were still on foot. Israel 
soon discovered, that though rejoiced to 
welcome the return of the prodigal son— 
so some called him—his father stil re- 
mained inflexibly determined against the 
match, and still inexplicably counter- 
mined his wooing. With a dolorous heart 
he mildly yielded to what seemed his fa- 
tality ; and more intrepid in. facing peril 
for himself, than in endangering others by 
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maintaining his rights (for he was now 

one-and-twenty), resolved once more to 

retreat, and quit his blue hills for the bluer 
ows. 

A hermitage in the forest is the refuge 
of the narrow-minded misanthrope; 4a 
hammock on the ocean is the asylum for 
the generous distressed. The ocean brims 
with natural griefs and tragedies; and 
into that watery immensity of terror, man’s 
private grief is lost like a drop. 

Travelling on foot to Providence, Rhode 
Island, Israel shipped on board a sloop, 
bound with lime to the West Indies. On 
the tenth day out, the vessel caught fire, 
from water communicating with the lime. 
It was impossible to extinguish the flames. 
The boat was hoisted out, but owing ta 
long exposure to the sun, it needed contin- 
ual baling to keep it afloat. They had 
only time to put in.a firkin of butter and 
a ten-gallon keg of water. Eight in num- 
ber, the crew entrusted themselves to the 
waves, in a leaky tub, many leagues from 
land. As the boat swept under the burn- 
ing bowsprit, Israel caught at a frag- 
ment of the flying-jib, which sail had fall- 
en down the stay, owing to the charring, 
nigh the deck, of the rope which hoisted 
it. Tanned with the smoke, and its edge 
blackened with the fire, this bit of can- 
vas helped them bravely on their way. 
Thanks to kind Providence, on the second 
day they were picked up by a Dutch ship, 
bound from Eustatia to Holland. The 
castaways were humanely received, and 
supplied with every necessary. At the 
end of a week, while unsophisticated, Is- 
rael was sitting in the main-top, thinkin 
what should befall him in Holland, an 
wondering what sort of unsettled, wild, 
country it was, and whether there was 
any deer-shooting or beaver-trapping 
there; lo! an American brig, bound from 
Piscataqua to Antigua, comes in sight. 
The American took them aboard and con- 
veyed them safely to her port. There 
Israel shipped for Porto Rico ; from thence, 
sajled to Eustatia. 

Other rovings ensued; until at last, 
entering on board a Nantucket ship, he 
hunted the leviathan off the Western 
Islands and on the coast of Africa, for 
sixteen months; returning at length to 
Nantucket with a brimming hold. From 
that island he sailed again on another 
whaling voyage, extending, this time, into 
the great South Sea. There, promoted 
to be harpooner, Israel, whose eye: and 
arm had been so improved by practice 
with his gun in the wilderness, now 
further intensified his aim, by darting 
the whale-lance ; still, unwittingly, pre- 
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paring himself for the Bunker Hill 
rifle, 


In this last voyage, our adventurer 
experienced to the extreme, all the hard- 
ships and privations of the whaleman’s 
life on a long voyage to distant and bar- 
barous waters; hardships and privations 
unknown at the present day, when sci- 

_ ence has so greatly contributed, in mani- 
fold ways, to lessen the sufferings, and 
add to the comforts of sea-faring men. 
Heartily sick of the ocean, and longing 
once more for the bush, Israel, upon re- 
ceiving his discharge at Nantucket at the 
end of the voyage, hied straight back for 
his mountain home. 

But if hopes of his sweetheart winged 
his returning flight, such hopes were not 
destined to be crowned with fruition. 
The dear, false girl, was another’s. 


CHAPTER IL 


ISRAEL GOES TO THE WARS; AND REACHING BUNKER 
HILL IN TIME TO BE OF SERVICE THERE, 800N AF- 
TER 18 FORCED TO EXTEND HIS TRAVELS AUROSS 
THE SEA INTO THE ENEMYS LAND. 


Lert to idle lamentations, Isracl might 
now have planted deep furrows in his 
brow. But stifling his pain, he chose 
rather to plough, than be ploughed. 
Farming weans man from his sorrows. 
That tranquil pursuit tolerates nothing 
but tranquil meditations. There, too, in, 
mother earth, you may plant and reap; 
not, as in other things, plant and see the 
planting torn up by the roots. But if 
wandering in the wilderness; and wan- 
dering upon the waters ; if felling trees; 
and hunting, and shipwreck; and fighting 
with whales, and all his other strange 
adventures, had not as yet cured poor 
Israel of his now hopeless passion ; events 
were at hand for ever to drown it. 

It was the year 1774. The difficulties 
long pending between the colonies and 
England, were arriving at their crisis. 
Hostilities were certain. The Americans 
were ; che yo themselves. Companies 
were formed in most of the New England 
towns; whose members, receiving the 
name of minute-men, stood ready to 
march anywhere at a minufe’s warning. 
Israel, for the last eight months, so- 
journing as a laborer on a farm in Wind- 
sor, enrolled hifnself in the regiment of 
Colonel John Patterson of Lenox, after- 
wards General Patterson. 

The battle of Lexington was fought on 
the 18th of April, 1775; news ofit arrived 
in the county of Berkshire on the 20th, 
about noon. The next morning at sun- 
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rise, Israel swung his knapsack, shouk 
dered his musket, and with Patterson’s 
regiment, was on the march, quicks 

re,“ ~a 

Like Putnam, Israel received the stir- 
ring tidings at the plough. But although 
not less willing than Putnam, to fly to 
battle at an instant’s notice; yet—only 
half an acre of the field remaining to be 
finished—he whipped up his team and 
finished it. Before hastening to one 
duty, he would not leave a prior one un- 
done ; and ere helping to whip the British, 
for a little practice’ sake, he applied the 
gad to his oxen. From the field of the 
farmer, he rushed to that of the soldier, 
mingling his blood with his sweat. While 
we revel in broadcloth, let us not forget 
what we owe to linsey-woolsey. 

With other detachments from various 
quarters, Israel’s regiment remained en- 
camped for several days in the vicinity of 
Charlestown. On the seventeenth of 
June, one thousand Americans, including 
the regiment of Patterson, were set about 
fortifying Bunker’s Hill. Working all 
through the night, by dawn of the 
following day, the redoubt was thrown 
up. But every one knows all about the 
battle. Suffice it, that Israel was one 
of those marksmen whom Putnam ha- 
rangued as touching the enemy’s eyes. 
Forbearing as he was with his oppressive 

‘father and unfaithful love, and mild as 
he was on the farm.; Israel was not the 
same at Bunker Hill. Putnam had en- 
joined the men to aim at the officers; so 
srael aimed between the golden epaulettes, 
as, in the wilderness, he had aimed be- 
tween the branching antlers. With dog- 
ged disdain of their foes, the English 
grenadiers marched up the hill with sul- 
len slowness; thus furnishing still surer 
aims to the muskets which bristled on the 
redoubt. Modest Israel was used to aver, 
that considering his practice in the woods, 
he could hardly be regarded as an inex- 
perienced marksman ; hinting, that every 
shot which the epauletted grenadiers re- 
ceived from his rifle, would, upon a differ- 
ent occasion, have procured him a deer- 
skin. And like stricken deers the Eng- 
lish, rashly brave as they were, fled from 
the opening fire. But the marksman’s 
ammunition was expended ; a hand-to-hand 
encounter ensued. Not one American 
musket in twenty had a bayonet to it. 
So, wielding the stock right and left, the 
terrible farmers, with hats and coats off, 
fought their way among the furred grena- 
diers; knocking them right and left, as 
seal hunters on the beach, knock down 
with their clubs the Shetland seal. In 
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the dense crowd and confusion, while 
Israel’s musket got interlocked, he saw a 
blade horizontally menacing his feet 
from the ground. Thinking some fallen 
enemy sought to strike him at the last 
gasp, dropping his hold on his musket, 
he wrenched at the steel, but found that 
though a brave hand held it, that hand 
was powerless for ever. It was some 
British officer’s laced sword-arm, cut from 
the trunk in the act of fighting; refusing 
to yield up its blade, to the last. At that 
moment another sword was aimed at Is- 
rael’s head, by a living officer. In an in- 
stant the blow was parried by kindred 
steel, and the assailant fell by a brother’s 
weapon, wielded by alien hands. But 
Israel did not come off unscathed. A cut 
on the right arm near the elbow, received 
in parrying the officer’s blow; a long 
slit across the chest ; a musket-ball buried 
in his hip, and another mangling him 
near the ankle of the same leg, were the 
tokens of intrepidity which our Sicinius 
Dentatus carried from this memorable 
field. Nevertheless, with his comrades 
he succeeded in reaching Prospect Hill, 
and from thence was conveyed to the hos- 
pital at Cambridge, The bullet was ex- 
tracted, his lesser wounds were dressed, 


and after much suffering from the frac-~ 


ture of the bone near the ankle, several 
pieces of which were extracted by the 
surgeon, ere long, thanks to the. high 
health and pure blood of the farmer, Is- 
rael rejoined his regiment when they were 
throwing up intrenchments on Prospect 
Hill. Bunker Hill was now in pos- 
session of the foe; who in turn had forti- 
fied it. 

On the third of July, Washington 
arrived from the South to take the com- 
mand. Israel witnessed his joyful recep- 
tion by the huzzaing companies. 

The British now quartered in Boston 
suffered greatly from the scarcity of pro- 
visions. Washington took every precau- 
tion to prevent their receiving a supply. 
Inland, all aid could easily be cut off. To 
guard against their receiving ary by water, 
from tories and other disaffected persons, 
the general equipped three armed vessels 
to intercept all traitorous cruisers. Among 
them was the brigantine Washington, of 
ten guns, commanded by Captain Martin- 
dale. Seamen were hard tobe had. The 
soldiers were called upon to volunteer for 
these vessels. Israel wasone who so did ; 
thinking that as an experienced sailor he 
should not be backward in a juncture like 
this, little as he fancied the new service 
assigned. 

Three days out of Boston harbor, the 
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brigantine was captured by the enemy’s 
ship Foy, of twenty guns. ‘Taken prisoner 
with the rest of the crew, Israel was after- 
wards put on board the frigate Tartar, 
with immediate sailing orders for England. 
Seventy-two were captives in this vessel. 
Headed by Israel, these men—half way 
across the sea—formed a scheme to take 
the ship, but were betrayed by a renegade. 
Englishman. As ringleader, Israel was 
put in irons, and so remained till the 
frigate anchored at Portsmouth. There 
he was brought on deck; and would 
have met perhaps some terrible fate, had 
it not come out during the examination, 
that the Englishman had been a deserter 
from the army of his native country, ere 
proving a traitor to his adopted one. 
Relieved of his irons, Israel was placed in 
the marine hospital on shore, where half 
of the prisoners took the small-pox, which 
swept off a third of their number. Why 
talk of Jaffa ? 

From the hospital the survivors were 
conveyed to Spithead, and thrust on board 
a hulk. And here in the black bowels of 
the ship, sunk low in the sunless sea, our 
poor Israel lay for a month, like Jonah in 
the belly of the whale. 

But one bright morning, Israel is hailed 
from the deck. A bargeman of the com- 
mander’s boat is sick. Known for a 
sailor, Israel for the nonce is appointed to 
pull the absent man’s oar. 

The officers being landed, some of the 
crew propose, like merry Englishmen as 
they are, to hie to a neighboring ale-house, 
and have a cosy pot or two together. 
Agreed. They start, and Israel with 
them. As they enter the ale-house door, 
our prisoner is suddenly reminded of still 
more imperative calls, Unsuspected of 
any design, he is allowed to leave the party 
fora moment. No sooner does Israel see 
his companions housed, than putting speed: 
into his feet, and letting grow all his wings, 
he starts like a deer. He runs four miles’ 
(so he afterwards affirmed) without 
halting. He sg towards London; 
wisely deeming that once in that crowd 
detection would be impossible. 

Ten miles, as he computed, from where 
he had left the bargemen, leisurely pass- 
ing a public house of a little village on 
the road-side, thinking himself now pretty 
safe—hark, what is this he hears ?— 

“ Ahoy! 

“ No ship,” says Israel, hurrying on. 

it4 Sto 9 

“Tf you will attend to your business, I 
will endeavor to attend to mine,” re- 
plies Israel coolly. And next minute he 


lets grow his wings again ; flying, one dare 
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say, at the rate of something less than 
thirty miles amhour. 

“Stop thief!” is now the cry. Num- 
bers rushed from the road-side houses. 
After a mile’s chase, the poor panting deer 
is caught. " 

Finding it was no use now to prevari- 
cate, Israel, boldly confesses himself a 
prisoner-of-war. The officer, a good fellow 
as it turned out, had him escorted back 
to the inn; where, observing to the land- 
lord, that this must needs be a true-blooded 
Yankee, calls for liquors to refresh Israel 
after his run. Two soldiers are then ap- 
pointed to guard him for the present. 
This was towards evening; and up toa 
late hour at night, the inn was filled with 
strangers crowding to see the Yankee 
rebel, as they politely termed him. These 
honest rustics seemed to think that 
Yankees were a sort of wild creatures, a 
species of a possum or kangaroo. But 
Israel is very affable with them. That 
liquor he drank from the hand of his foe, 
has perhaps warmed his heart towards 
all the rest of his enemies. Yet this may 
not be wholly so. We shallsee. At any 
rate, still he keeps his eye on the main 
chance—escape. Neither the jokes nor 
the insults of the mob does he suffer to 
molest him. He is cogitating a little plot 
to himself. 

It seems that the good officer—not more 
true to the king his master than indul- 
gent towards the prisoner which that 
same loyalty made—had left orders that 
Israel should be supplied with whatever 
liquor he wanted that night. So, calling 
for the can again and again, Israel invites 
the two soldiers to drink and be merry. 
At length, a wag of the company proposes 
that Israel should entertain the public 
with a jig; he (the wag) having heard, 
that the Yankees were extraordinary 
dancers. A fiddle is brought in, and poor 
Israel takes the floor. Not a little cut 
to think that these people should so un- 
feelingly seek to be diverted at the ex- 
pense of an unfortunate prisoner, Israel, 
while jigging it up and down, still con- 
spires away at his private plot, resolving 
ere long to give the enemy a touch of cer- 
tain Yankee steps, as yet undreamed of 
in their simple philosophy. They would 
not permit any cessation of his dancing 
till he had danced himself into a perfect 
sweat, so that the drops fell from his lank 
and flaxen hair. But Israel, with much 
of the gentleness of the dove, is not 
wholly without the wisdom of the ser- 
ne Pleased to see the flowing bowl, 

e congratulates himself that his own 
state of perspiration prevents it from 


, louder and louder,—“ Catch ’em ! 
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producing any intoxicating effect upon 


Late at night the company break up. 
Furnished with a pair of handcuffs, the 
prisoner is laid on a blanket spread upon 
the floor at the side of the bed in which 
his two keepers are to repose. Expressing 
much gratitude for the blanket, with appa- 
rent unconcern. Israel stretches his legs. An 
hour or two passes. All is quiet without. 

.The important moment had now ar- 
rived. Certain it was, that if this chance 
were suffered to pass unimproved,’a sec- 
ond would hardly present itself. For 
early, doubtless, on the following morn- 
ing, if not some way prevented, the two 
soldiers would convey Israel back to his 
floating prison, where he would thence- 
forth remain confined until the close of 
the war; years and years, perhaps. When 
he thought of that horrible old hulk, his 
nerves were restrung for flight. But in- 
trepid as he must be to compass it, wari- 
ness too was needed. His keepers had 
gone to bed pretty well under the influ- 
ence of the liquor. This was favorable. 
But still, they were full-grown, strong 
men; and Israel was handcuffed. So 
Israel resolved upon strategy first; and 
if that failed, force afterwards. He eagerly 
listened. One of the drunken soldiers 
muttered in his sleep, at first lowly, then 
Grap- 
ple’em! Have at °em! Ha—long cut- 
lasses! Take that, runaway !” 

“ What’s the matter with ye, Phil?” 
hiccoughed the other, who was not yet 
asleep. “Keep quiet, will ye? Ye ain’t 
at Fontenoy now.” 

“He’s a runaway prisoner, I say. 
Catch him, catch him!” 

“Oh, stush with your drunken dream- 
ing,” again ‘hiccoughed his comrade, 
violently nudging him. “This comes 
0’ carousing.” 

Shortly after, the dreamer with loud 
snores fell back into dead sleep. But by 
something in the sound of the breathing 
of the other soldier, Israel knew that this 
man remained uneasily awake. He delib- 
erated a moment what was best to do. 
At length he determined upon trying his 
old plea. Calling upon the two soldiers, 
he informed them that urgent necessity 
required his immediate presence some- 
where in the rear of the house. 

“Come, wake up here, Phil,” roared the 
soldier who was awake ; “ the fellow here 
says he must step out; cuss these Yan- 
kees; no better edication than to be gettin’ 
up on nateral necessities at this time o’night. 
It ain’t nateral ; it’s unnateral. D—n ye, 
Yankee, don’t ye know no better ?” 
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With many more denunciations, the 
two now staggered to their feet, and 
clutching hold of Israel, escorted him 
down stairs, and. through a long, narrow, 
dark entry, rearward, till they came to a 
door. No sooner was this unbolted by 
the foremost guard, than, quick as a flas 
manacled Israel, shaking off the grasp o’ 
the one behind-him, butts him sprawling 
backwards into the entry ; when, dashing 
in the opposite direction, he bounces the 
other head over heels into the —— 
never using a hand; and then, leaping 
over the latter’s head, darts blindly out 
into the midnight. Next moment he was 
at the garden wall. No outlet was dis- 
coverable in the gloom. But a fruit-tree 
grew close to the wall. Springing inte it 
desperately, handcuffed as he was, Israel 
leaps atop of the barrier, and without 
pausing to see where he is, drops himself 
to the ground on the other side, and once 
more lets grow all his wings. Meantime, 
with loud outcries, the two baffled drunk- 
ards grope deliriously about in the gar- 
den. 

After running two or three miles, and 
hearing no sound of pursuit, Israel reins 
up to rid himself of the handcuffs, which 
impede him. After much painful labor 
he succeeds in the attempt. Pressing on 
again with all speed, day broke, reveal- 
ing a trim-looking, hedged, and beautiful 
country, soft, neat, and serene, all colored 
with the fresh early tints of the spring 
of 1776. : 

Bless me, thought Israel, all of a trem- 
ble, I shall certainly be caught now; [ 
have broken into some nobleman’s park. 

But, hurrying forward again, he came 
to a turnpike road, and then knew that, 
all comely and shaven as it was, this was 
simply the open country of England ; one 
bright, broad park, paled in with white 
foam of the sea. copse skirting the 
road was just bursting out into bud. 
Each unrolling leaf was in very act of 
escaping from its prison. Israel looked 
at the budding leaves, and round on the 
budding sod, and up at the budding dawn 
of the day. He was so sad, and these 
sights were so gay, that Israel sobbed 
like a child, while thoughts of his moun- 
tain home rushed like a wind on his heart. 
But conquering this fit, he marched on, 
and presently passed nigh a field, where 
two figures were working. They had 
rosy cheeks, short sturdy legs, showing 
the blue stocking nearly to the knee, and 
were clad in long, coarse, white frocks, 


and had on coarse, broad-brimmed straw. 


hats. Their faces were partly averted. 
“Please, ladies,” half roguishly says 
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Israel, taking off his hat, “does this road 
go to London 2” 

At this salutation, the two figures 
turned in a sort of stupid amazement, 
causing an almost corresponding expres- 
sion in Israel, who now perceived that they 
were men, and not women. He had mis- 
taken them, owing to their frocks, and 
their wearing no pantaloons, only breeches 
hidden by their frocks. 

“ Beg pardon, ladies, but I thought ye 
were something else,” said Israel again. 

Once more the two figures stared at 
the stranger, and with added_boorishness 
of surprise. 

“ Does this road 
men ?” 

“ Gentlemen—egad!” cried one of the 
two. 

, “Egad!” echoed the second. 

Putting their hoes before them, the two 
frocked boors now took a good long look 
at Israel, meantime scratching their heads 
under their plaited straw hats. * 

“Does it, gentlemen? Does it go to 
London? Be kind enough to tell a poor 
fellow, do.” ; 

“Yees goin’ to Lunnun, are yees ? 
Weel—all night—go along.” 

And without another word, having 
now satisfied their rustic curiosity, the 
two human steers, with wonderful phlegm, 
applied themselves to their hoes; sup- 
posing, no doubt, that they had given all 
requisite information. 

Shortly after, Israel passed an ol 

*dark, mossy-looking chapel, its roof al 

lastered with the damp yellow dead 
eaves of the previous autumn, showered 
there from a close cluster*of venerable 
trees, with great trunks, and overstretch- 
ing branches. Next moment he found 
himself entering a village. The silence 
of early morning rested upon it. But 
few figures were seen. Glancing through 
the window of a now noiseless public- 
house, Israel saw a table all in disorder, 
covered with empty flagons, and tobacco- 
ashes, and long pipes; some of the latter 
broken. 

After pausing here a moment, he moved 
on, and observed a man over the way 
standing still and watching him. In- 
stantly Israel was reminded that he had 
on the dress of an English sailor, and that 
it was this probably which had arrested 
the stranger’s attention. Well knowing 
that his peculiar dress exposed him to 
peril, he hurried on faster to escape the 
village; resolving at the first opportunity 
to change his garments. Ere long, in a 
secluded place about a mile from the vil- 
lage, he saw .an old ditcher tottering be- 


go to London, gentle- 
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neath the weight of a pick-axe, hoe and 
shovel, going to his work; the very pic- 
ture of poverty, toil and distress. His 
clothes were tatters. 


Making up to this old man, Israel, after - 


a word or two of salutation, offered to 
change clothes with him. As his own 
clothes were prince-like compared to the 
ditcher’s, Israel thought that however 
much his proposition might excite the 
suspicion of the ditcher, yet self-interest 
would prevent his communicating the sus- 
er pg To be brief, the two went be- 

ind a hedge, and presently Israel emerg- 
ed, presenting the most forlorn appear- 
ance conceivable; while the old ditcher 
hobbled off ig an opposite direction, cor- 
respondingly . improved in his aspect ; 
though it was rather ludicrous than oth- 
erwise; owing to the immense bagginess 
of the sailor-trousers flapping about his 
lean shanks, to say nothing of the spare 
voluminousness ofthe pea-jacket. But 
Israel—how deplorable, how dismal his 
plight! Little did he ween that these 
wretched rags he now wore, were but 
suitable to that long career of destitution 
before him ; one brief career of adventu- 
rous wanderings: and then, forty torpid 
years of pauperism. The coat was all 
patches. -And no two patches were alike, 
and no one patch was the color of the 
original cloth. The stringless breeches 
gaped wide open at the knee; the long 
woollen stockings looked as if they had 
been set up at some time for a target. 
Israel looked suddenly metamorphosed» 
from youth to old age; just like an old 
man of eighty he looked. But indeed, 
dull dreary adversity was now in store 
for him; and adversity, come it at eigh- 
teen or eighty, is the true old age of man. 
The dress befitted the fate. 

From the friendly old ditcher, Israel 
learned the exact course he must steer 
for London; distant now between seventy 
and eighty miles. He was also apprised 
by his venerable friend, that the country 
was filled with soldiers, on the constant 
look-out for deserters whether from the 
navy or army, for the capture of whom a 
stipulated reward was given, just as in 
Massachusetts at that time for prowling 


rs. 

Having solemnly enjoined his old friend 
not to give any information, should any 
one he meet inquire for such a person as 
Israel, our adventurer walked briskly 
on, less heavy of heart, now that he felt 
comparatively safe in disguise. 

Thirty miles were travelled that day. 
At night Israel stole into a barn, in hopes 
of finding straw or hay fora bed. But it 
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was spring; all the hay and straw were 
me. So after groping about in the dark, 
e was fain to content himself with an 
undressed sheep-skin. Cold, hungry, 
foot-sore, weary, and impatient for the 
morning dawn, Israel drearily dozed out 
the night. 

By the first peep of day coming through 
the chinks of the barn, he was up and 
abroad. Ere long finding himself in the 
suburbs of a considerable village, the 
better to guard against detection he sup- 
plied himself with a rude crutch, and 
feigning himself a cripple, hobbled straight 
through the town, followed by a perverse- 
minded cur, which kept up a continual, 
spiteful, suspicious bark. Israel longed 
to have one rap at him with his 
crutch, but thought it would hardly look 
in character for a poor old cripple to be 
vindictive. 

A few miles further, and he came to a 
second village. While hobbling through 
its main street, as through the former one, 
he was suddenly stopped by a genuine 
cripple, all in tatters too, who, with a 
sympathetic air, inquired after the cause 
of his lameness. 

“ White swelling,” says Israel. 

“That’s just my ailing,” wheezed the 
other ; “but you’re lamer than me,” he 
added with a forlorn sort of self-satisfac- 
dion, critically eyeing Israel’s limp as once 
more he stumped on his way, not liking 
to tarry too long. 

“But halloo, what’s your hurry. friend ?” 
seeing Israel fairly departing—“ where 
*re you going ?” 

“ To London,” answered Israel, turning 
round, heartily wishing the old fellow 
any where else than present. 

“ Going to limp to Lunnun,eh? Well, 
success to ye.” 

“ As much to you, sir,” answers Israel 


politel 


Nigh the opposite suburbs of this vil- 
lage, as good fortune would have it, an 
empty baggage-wagon bound for the me- 
tropolis turned into the main road from a 
side one. Immediately Israel limps most 
deplorably, and begs the driver to give a 
poor cripple a lift. So up he climbs; 
but after a time, finding the gait of the 
elephantine draught-horses intolerably 
slow, Israel craves permission to dis- 
mount, when, throwing away his crutch, 
he takes nimbly to his legs, much to 
the surprise of his honest friend, the dri- 
ver. 

The only advantage, if any, derived 
from his trip in the wagon, was, when 
passing through a third village—but 9 
little distant from the previous one— 
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Israel, by lying down in the wagon, had 
wholly avoided being seen. 

The villages surprised him by their 
number and proximity. ym 3 like 
this was to be seen at home. Well know- 
ing that. in these villages he ran, much 
more risk of detection than in the open 
country, he henceforth did his best to 
avoid them, by taking a roundabout course 
whenever they came in sight from a dis- 
tance. This mode of travelling not only 
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lengthened his journey, but put unlooked- 
for obstacles in his path—walls, ditches. 
and streams. 

, Not half an hour after throwing away 
his crutch, he leaped a great ditch ten 
feet wide, and of undiscoverable muddy 
depth. I wonder if the old cripple would 
think me the lamer one now, thought 
gg to himself, arriving on the hither 
side. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SOME WESTERN BIRDS. 


roy may, of all animals, naturally 

be supposed to be the least gov- 
erned by any law of geographical distri- 
bution; since they are the free common- 
ers of Nature, and can go where their 
own sweet will carries them. Still, even 
birds are governed in no small measure 
by these mysterious laws. The law which 
confines the grizzly .bear and the antelope 
to the region west of the Mississippi, and 
the northern pike and the muskalunge to 
the basins of the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi, also restricts the sharp-tailed 
grouse and the magpie to Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska.and te western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains. More curious still, 
some of the birds of passage, whose lives 
are wandering, seem to be under the same 
influences. .The browncrane comes year- 
ly to breed in Illinois, along with that 
rare and beautifal bird, Wilson’s phala- 
rope, neither of which are ever seen (ex- 
cept as stragglers) in the Eastern States. 
So with some of the ducks, as the shovel- 
ler and the gadwall, which are not un- 
common here, though there unknown or 
nearly so. 

We can easily understand why those 
animals which are evidently formed to live 
only under certain conditions, should oc- 
cupy peculiar localities: that the moose 
and caribou, the spotted grouse and the 
crossbill, should inhabit the pine forests 
of the north; and that the brook trout 
should occupy its cold and highly aerated 
waters. This is the effect of climate and 
latitude ; but why longitude should affect 
this distribution, and confine the black 
bass and pikeperch to western lakes and 
rivers, and the prairie wolf and swallow- 
tailed hawk to western plains, is only to 
be accounted for by recognizing the same 
special law of distribution which has 


placed the red man upon one continent, - 
and the black upon another. 

There are some animals which are now 
only to be found in the west, Which for- 
merly were distributed all over the con- 
tinent, and have been driven backward by 
the advancing wave of settlement, or 
rather the propensity to waste and de- 
stroy which accompanies American set- 
tlements. The bison and the pinnated 
grouse are examples. The first was un- 
doubtedly to be found two hundred years 
ago east of the great lakes; and the sec- 
ond at the same period abounded all over 
the country, from “the brushy site of 
Boston” to Jamestown in Virginia. The 
same causes are still at work; the bison 
will soon be as much a myth as the mas- 
todon, and in half a century the grouse 
will be as extinct a bird as the dodo or 
the dinornis. Let us then, while he yet 
lingers in the flesh, devote a few lines to 

Tetrao Curipo.—tThis fine bird, 
which, for its size, the sport it shows be- 
fore dogs, and its value on the table, we 
place at the head of the list of American 
feathered game—is now only to be found 
in the prairies of the west and south-west. 
In northern Illinois, where, a few years 
ago, their abundance and voracity caused 
serious damage to the grain fields, thus 
have become, thanks to the facility of send- 
ing them to the New York markets by 

i comparatively scarce and dear. 
Ten years ago, we shot grouse within the 
limits of the present city of Chicago, and 
their common price was one dollar 
dozen. Now we pay three dollars per 
dozen for them; andif we want a day’s 
shooting we must go from thirty to forty 
miles from town. The pinnated grouse 
derives its distinguishing name from the 
small wing-like appendages (pinna) which 
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project from each side of the neck, in both 
sexes of the adult bird. Wilson and Nut- 
tal, strangely enough, assert that the 
wings are only found on the males, Wil- 
son’s description is otherwise correct, ex- 
cept as to the weight. He says that, 
when in good order, the male weighs three 
and a half pounds. Now we have weigh- 
ed mauy, probably hundreds, but we nev- 
er have found a bird that came up to three 
pounds, the average weight in this region 
being about two. 

They breed in March, and the season is 
continued through April and sometimes 
in a late and wet spring, through May. 
Like the rest of the family of grouse, they 
are polygamous. They make their nests on 
the ground, in the middle of the largest 
prairies, and lay from ten to eggs, 
nearly as large as those of a hen, and of a 
whitish color. In common seasons, the 
young birds can fly by the first.of July, 
and t havoc is made among them by 
the market shooters, though they are not 
larger than a quail, and about as fit to eat 
as a boiled kid glove. Like all young 
birds, they then feed principally on in- 
sects; but as they grow older, they eat 
seeds and other vegetable food, and when 
the wheat and oats are ripe, they procure 
their chief subsistence from the grain 
fields. 
In the large and liberal system of far- 
ming pursued in Illinois, the immtense 
grain fields contain, even after harvest, 
enough scattered grain to supply the 

use, numerous as they are (and we 

ve seen five hundred of them in one 
field). The immense corn crops of this 
country are frequently left standing the 
largest part of the winter, affording a 
constant supply of their favorite food to 
the “hens,” as they are called by, the 
farmers; such a field of standing corn 
frequently attracting them from many 
miles round. When this supply fails, 
they eat acorns, buds, seeds, &c., frequent- 
ly taking long flights morning and night 
in pursuit of food. 

‘he proper season for shooting grouse 
in Illinois is from the middle of July to 
the first of September; during that time 
they lie well before the dogs, and as the 
are in families consisting of the old on 
and hen, and from ten to fifteen young 
birds, they are easily scattered, and with 
good dogs, the whole bevy may be picked 
up. About the first to the middle of 
September they collect in flocks composed 
of several families ; become wild, so that 
on the approach of the shooter or his 
dogs, the whole pack will take wing, and 
fly perhaps a mile before they alight. As 
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the season advances they become more 
wild, till by the end of October they can 
only be shot with a rifle, as they sit upon 
fences or trees. 

Tn cold winter mornings, they may be 
seen in great numbers, sitting on the 
stacks, apparently torpid with the cold, 
and may frequently be killed with a shot 

in great numbers. When the ground 
is covered with snow, and their food is 
scarce, they are caught in vast quantities 
in box-traps. : 

During the month of January, of this 
ear, ten tons of these birds are said to 
ave been brought to Chicago over one 

railroad. The average weight of these 
birds being two pounds, ten tons would 
comprise ten thousand individuals. 

If the other five railroads coming to 
Chicago from the west and south brought 
in as many more each, it is evident that 
gentlemen who desire grouse shooting, 
had better hasten their coming to Illinois. 

During the summer months the grouse 
lie in the long grass of the prairie during 
the night; about sunrise they go into the 
grain-fields to feed; there they remain 
two or three hours if undisturbed. They 
then return to the shelter of the grass 
and high weeds, where they remain quiet 
till five or six in the afternoon, when they 
issue forth in quest of food. From five 
eclock until dark is the best part of the 
day for shooting ; and more birds can be 
got in the two hqurs before sunset than 
in all the rest of the day. 

We were of a party some years ago in 
Elk Grove, some thirty miles from Chi- 
cago. It was about the first of August, 
and the weather was warm. We arrived 
about ten in the morning, and two of ‘the 
party being inexperienced in the sport, 
would go out as soon as we arrived, in 
spite of the advice of the older hands. 
They toiled over the fields and prairies 
for two hours under a burning sun, with- 
out their dogs having a smell of a bird, 
any more than if they had been on the 
Battery. 

About five, p. m., having slept and 
smoked away the balance of the day, we 
all went out to the same fields which our 
friends had visited so unsuccessfully in 
the morning, and had our five dogs at 
points in different parts of the field in five 
minutes after we got over the fence. The 
sport grew better and better, fresh birds 
coming in from the prairie continually. 
We continued shooting as long as we could 
see, and when it became too dark to shoot 
longer, we went back to the house, about 
half a mile off, with sixty birds, which, 
divided among four, made a load of about 
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twenty-five pounds to each, which, with 
gun and other equipments, was as much 
as we wanted to carry, with the mercury 
at 85°. 

These birds yet up with a good deal of 
noise, which is apt to confuse a new 


hand ; their flight is direct, however, and | 


they present an easy mark, so that a good 
shot will rarely miss them. 

A friend of ours once drove a buggy 
from Fox River to Chicago, forty miles, 
and, with one dog, shot one hundred 
grouse, between sunrise and sunset. 

We were once shooting with the same 
person, in October ; the birds were in 
large flocks, and got up quite wild; in 
going over a little hill, we started a flock 
of thirty or forty birds; they rose in a 
huddle, and our friend firing both barrels 
into them, brought down three with the 
first, and two with his second barrel. 

Late in the season, when full grown 
and well feathered, grouse will carry off 
a large charge of shot, without flinching ; 
and then fall dead, after flying half a 
mile apparently unhurt. 

It is thought by some sportsmen that 
this bir@ has the power of withholding 
its scent, as the quail’ is supposed to do. 
We have, however, not seen any thing 
conclusive on this point. 

The grouse is a bird of very strong 
scent, and where they are plenty, dogs 
are very easily broken on them. We 
have several times seen taken into the 
field, setters, which in the morning had 
never seen or smelt a grouse, which be- 
fore night were reasonably stanch on 
their points. They were, however, high 
bred animals, of unquestioned-purity of 
blood ; any improper cross will prevent 
this rapid education. 

We once had a brace of pointer pups 
which were about six months old when 
the season for shooting commenced. 
About the 18th of July we took them 
out to see how they would behave. They 
had never seen game, nor had they been 
out of the city. We put them in the 
wagon, drove about ten miles out of town, 
and stopped at a tavern, behind which 
were fields where birds were usually to 
be found. While fastening our horse in 
the shed, the dogs slipped away, nor 
could we find them after some search 
about the house.. We went towards the 
fields, and saw the dogs about half a 
mile off in the prairie, apparently at a 
point. We made all haste to them, and 
could hardly believe our eyes, when we 
saw Don at a firm point, and Hal backing 
him, with all the steadiness of well-trained 
dogs in their second season! They kept 
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their stand till we reached them, and: did 
not move until we stepped in before them 
and put up the birds, a covey of half- 
grown grouse. Then the ies broke in 
and chased, but were easily recalled. 

Those dogs fulfilled their early promise, 
and were a splendid brace while they 
lived; not long, alas! for they died at 
three years old by poison, administered 
by some ruffian, under the orders of 
meaner ruffians still; the Corporation of 
a a pre Western city; which 
mits drinking shops and gambling houses 
and dens of dabantheny but prohibits 
dogs. Ruffians and rowdies have votes, 
but dogs have not. j 

We once tried the experiment of keep- 
ing grouse in confinement, but met with 
very indifferent success. We purchased 
one winter near a hundred of these birds, 
which had been caught in traps, alive. 
We put them in a large upper loft, or 

rret, about twenty feet wide and fifty 
long; the entrance we guarded by hang- 
Ing up a sail before the door, which al- 
lowed us to peep through a hole and 
watch the habits and conduct of our pris- 
oners. They Would eat freely of grain, 
and drink like common poultry, although 
Wilson tells us they never drink in cap- 
tivity, nor, as he believes, in their wild 
state either. They seemed very pugna- 
cious in their habits, and fought among 
themselves constantly. Not, however, 
like game cocks, two individuals having a 
fair stand-up fight, to see which was the 
better bird, but in a different fashion. 
One cock would give the one next him a 
blow with his bill, he would hit the next; 
number three would pass it to number 
four, and in a minute there would be a 
general field-fight, in the course of which 
some — a be killed. It resem- 
bled an Irish shindy, where every P. 
is seized with an loa dune’ ereck 
his neighbor’s head. Then at a signal 
known to themselves, they would all take 
wing, and fly against the roof with such 
violenee as to break their necks. To 
prevent this, we clipped their wings, 
which prevented some of their most as- 
piring flights, but did not stop their 
fighting. 

More or less of them died daily, until 
by spring our stock was reduced to one 
old cock, a veteran who had survived all 
the hardships of captivity, and dangers 
of battle; a. sort of Welli whom 
nothing could kill, though he was reduced 
to skin, bone and feathers. Him,we re- 
leased from the house-top, and in spite of 
his emaciated condition he took a bee line 
for the prairie, where we have no doubt 
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he arrived in safety, and astonished the 
feathered people with his captivity and 
escape. 


pe. ; 

A great difference of opinion exists 
with to the merits of the pinnated 
grouse as an article of food. Most people 
will tell you that “prairie hens are 
mighty poor eating,” while the favored 
few who have eaten these birds under the 
proper conditions, will say that there is 
nothing wearing feathers, be it canvas- 
back duck, or October woodcock, that is 
superior to it. Cooking makes the differ- 
ence. While the grouse is yet young, 
and white of flesh, say till the first of 
September, he should be split open and 
broiled, or made into a pie. So cooked, 
he is respectable—about equal to a tame 
chicken of the same ut to eat him 
in perfection, he should be full grown and 
dark-fleshed, say in November. Should 
be picked clean, stuffed, and roasted be- 
fore a quick fire, well basted with butter, 
and above all, underdone, as you would 
cook a canvas-back. Eaten in this way, 
with wild plum jelly (a kind Providence 
has placed the wild plum and the grouse 
side by side), the bird wifl fulfil his des- 
tiny, and take his place at the head of 
American game. How is he generally 
cooked in hotels, boarding-houses and the 
like? They pull off feathers and: skin 
together, put him in that vile invention a 
cooking-stove, dry up all his fine natural 
juicés, till he comes to table a mass of 
brown strings, with no more sapidity than 
so much harness leather. Subject the 
woodcock or canvas-back to such treat- 
ment, and where would be the flavor? 
and echo answers, nowhere. 

Tue SHarp-Taitep Grovuse.—Tetrao 

janellus. This fine bird seems to 

ve been unknown to Wilson, but Nut- 
tal gives a very good description of it; 
g its geographical limits, however, 

more narrow than they have since been 
found to be. We had frequently been 
told by sportsmen of a distinct kind of 
grouse which inhabited the groves of 
Wisconsin; and from their description 
of the bird we supposed this to be the 


species. 

In the winter of 1842, while travelling 
in that section of country, we saw many 
of the Burr-oak grouse, as they are called 
by the inhabitants, sitting on trees by the 
road side; not having a gun we were un- 
able to procure specimens. The next 
summer, being in the same region, name- 
ly, the beautiful country lying between 
Milwaukie and Madison, we saw them 
again.. Their habits resembled those: of 
the pinnated grouse, excepting that they 
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inhabited by choice, the groves instead of 
the prairie. 

The winter of 1844 being a severe one, 
with much snow, these birds came farther 
south than usual, and we procured several 
fine specimens in the Chicago market. 
Two or three winters since, when the 
cold was severer than common, we have 
known them killed in the vicinity ‘of Chi- 

We also tried them repeatedly on 
the table, and found them to be superior 
in flavor to their pinnated cousins. They 
are feathered half way down the toes, 
and their plumage generally indicates a 
northern bird. 

Tue Raven—Corvus coraz. Young 
poets of the third and fourth classes, who 
formerly abounded more in New England 
than at t, were wont to draw their 
illustrations from books, and commonly 
from English books. In their descriptions 
of rural scenery, you found ivy-clad cot- 
tages, with daisies enamelling the meadow; 
sky-larks were seen to soar and night- 
ingales heard to sing ; while, if their mood 
was dismal, the raven generally darkened 
with his funereal presence the tragic page. 

Now, if these votaries of the muse had 
examined for themselves, they would have 
found that the crow is the bird of ill-omen 
in New England, where the raven is not. 
Illinois, on the contrary, rejoices in the 
presence of the raven, and the crow is sel- 
dom seen; these two predatory cousins 
seldom living together. 

The researches of modern naturalists 
have established the fact, that scarcely 
any American beast, bird, or fish, is iden- 
tical with its European analogue, though 
the difference is frequently to be detected 
only by close and scientific observation. 
Thus, our raven, although to unpractised 
eyes the same as the European, has differ- 
ences of organization sufficient to make a 
new species. In all his habits, however, 
he is the same bird. 

Some years ago, being out, shooting 
with a fiend, he slightly wounded a 


young raven. Having heard of the ease 


with which these birds may be tamed, we 
begged the life of the captive, and, having 
tied his legs, brought him home in the 
buggy. In a few days he entirely recov- 
ered from his wound, and became very 
familiar, amusing, and mischievous. His 
usual perch was the top of a shed, which 
stood on an alley much frequented by 
pigs, poultry, and stray dogs. Ralph 
would watch his chance, and when a pig 
came near his perch, he would alight upon 
the back of the astonished grunter, and 
ride him about, quickening his pace by 
repeated digs of his beak, and shouting 
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his delight most vociferously. If he saw 
a dog lying in the alley gnawing a bone 
he would steal softly behind him, and 
giving him a dig in the back, fly away to 
his perch with a mischievous chuckle, be- 
fore the dog could retaliate. The dogs 
would frequently be so much disconcerted 
by the attacks of this mysterious enemy, 
as to abandon the field and the bone to- 
gether, and Ralph would enjoy the spolia- 
opima. 

We saw him attack a brood of young 
turkeys, probably with the purpose of 
making a meal of them ; their cries, how- 
ever, quickly brought the old hen and 
gobbler to their assistance. Ralph stood 
up to the turkey-cock for a round or two, 
but was soon driven to his perch, where 
he consoled himself by scolding the tur- 
keys at the top of his voice as-long as they 
were within sight. 

After keeping the raven about six 
months, he became so troublesome that 
we were obliged to give him away. His 
last exploit was to attack a new buggy 
which had been left near him, and tear 
the cushions all to pieces. . 

Witson’s Puararore.—This beautiful 
little wader was first noticed by Wilson 
ina museum in Albany. He never saw 
the living bird, and Nuttal says that it is 
only a straggler in the United States. 

Ten or twelve years ago a friend brought 
us two specimens (a male and female), 
which he had shot in the vicinity of 
Chicago. He had never seen the bird be- 
fore, though familiar with most of the 
birds of this region. Having compared it 
with the description in Nuttal and identi- 
fied the species, we went out in search of 
more specimens, and succeeded in procur- 
ing half a dozen. We found the phala- 
ropes on the wet prairies south of the 
city, generally in pairs, the females con- 
taining well developed eggs. This was 
about the middle of May; but although 
we have seen them on the same ground 
nearly every season since, we have never 
ascertained that they breed here; and 
from the short time which they stay in 
this vicinity, we believe that they merely 
stop here in passing to their breeding 
grounds. 

Tue Sanp Hitt Crane.—Grus ca- 
nadensis. Wilson supposes this to be the 
young of the great white, or whooping 
crane, Grus americana; while Nuttal, 
in our opinion a better authority, describes 
itas a distinct species. Our acquaintance 
with this bird inclines us decidedly to the 
latter opinion. Besides the great differ- 
ence in size, the white crane standin 
near a foot taller, the color of the 
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skin of the head, and of the bill, is suffi- 
ciently different to mark them as distinct 
species. The brown crane has the head 
of a reddish brown and the bill yore 
while the whooping crane has the bil 
of a wax yellow, and the head orange 
colored. 4 

Again, out of large flocks of these birds, 
which, ing the summer in Illinois, are 
to be seen all over the State, to one hun- 
dred of the brown cranes, you would 
hardly find two of the white kind; and, 
it seems to us, that as it resorts to our 
prairies to breed, that if it were the young 
of the whooping crane, the old white 
fathers and grandfathers would sometimes 
come west to visit their descendants ; 
especially as they can pass from the Caro- 


linas to Illinois in a few hours, and that 

free of cost; a circumstance which is apt 

> weigh with people at a certain time of 
fe. 


The brown crane arrives in Illinois in 
May, and takes up in the sloughs or 
swamps in which its favorite food abounds ; 
for-our crane resembles the Frenchman in 
this among other things, that his most 
esteemed delicacy is a fat frog. 

The nest is made in an elevated spot in 
& swamp, generally built in a tussock of 
grass, to raise it somewhat above the 
ground. The are two in number, of 
an olive green, spotted with brown, and 
about the size of that of a 5 

When the young are half grown, they 
are of a bluish, or slate color, and are 
very easily tamed. Though one of the 
wildest and most wary of birds, when in a 
state of domestication it becomes so tame 
as to walk about the house and feed from 
the table, which its long legs and neck 
enable it to do with ease. 

Between one and two years old, the 
crane assumes its brown color. which 
sometimes so nearly resembles the peleage 
of the deer, that in the long grass the 
bird is often mistaken for the t. 

At the latter end of summer the crane 
abandons his reptile diet, and resorting to 
the corn-fields, becomes fat and savory 
food, quite equal to the Canada goose, and 
nearly as good a bird as the wild turkey. 

At the approach of cold weather he 
takes himself off to the South, to visit his 
possible grandsire, and probable — 
the whooping crane. whose melody o 
voice our bird possesses in some degree. 

Our crane is a very vigorous and cour- 

us bird, and when attacked defends 
itself so desperately: with his five inch 
dagger, that we think he would be a 
match for any bird of prey except the 
eagle. Of this we once had an ocular 
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proof, when we first came into the coun- 
try and were unacquainted with the habits 
of the varmints. . Riding over the prairies 
in September, we came upon a flock of 
full-grown brown cranes, and drove within 
easy shot of them. We fired from the 
waggon at the nearest, and he fell; the 
others took wing. We leaped from the 
waggon to secure our easy prey, when to 
our astonishment, instead of allowing him- 
self pry Sys be’ the crane came 
at us at t a de charge, with flapping 
wings and levelled beak. As the bird 
stands about four feet high, this was a 
new experience to one who had shot 
nothing larger or more formidable than 
a grouse. We gave him the second 
barrel, but either the shot, No. 8, were 
too small to penetrate his feathers, coming 
head on; or in our haste and confusion 
we missed him altogether. 

We now began to think that discretion 
was the better part of valor, and would have 
been willing to cry quits with Mr. Crane, 
but his dander was up, as well as his 
feathers, and whatever may be his affinity 
to the white crane, he certainly showed 
no white feather. There was nothing for 
it, but a fight. So we aimed a blow at 
his head with the butt of the gun, which 
he dodged, and returned with a pass of 
the long beak at our eyes. Fortunately, 
we had taken some years before, a few 
lessons in the art of self-defence ; so we 
cleverly stopped the dagger thrust, and 
seizing the crane by the neck, after a 
severe struggle succeeded in wing 
him on the ground, and putting our knee 
on his neck. Then with a pocket knife, 
we finished him. During this time we 
were so sorely buffeted by his wings, 
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and scratched with his long claws, that 
though we came out of the fight victorious, 
we determined to be careful how we 
meddled with a sand-hiil crane. 

We once saw a tame crane whip a 
couple of good-sized dogs which had come 
into the yard where it was kept. The 
dogs attacked it on sight, but the crane 
very coolly waiting their approach, flew 
up some ten feet perpendicularly into the 
air, and descended on their backs, deal- 
ing such savage stabs with his beak, that 
the dogs fled, howling with pain and 
terror. 

A tame crane is useful about a farm as 
a destroyer of insects and vermin, as well 
is a very amusing pet. Nothingcan bemore 
ludicrous than its appearance as it grave- 
ly stalks with long strides behind its 
master, gesticulating in the most grotesque 
manner, and looking like a sort of feather- 
ed Don Quixote. It is, however, rather 
dangerous to children, whom, when irri- 
tated it does not hesitate to attack. 

In a wild state this crane has another 
Gallican habit. It dances. In unfre- 
quented plages, where safe from observa- 
tion, the cranes will arrange themselves 
into regular cotilions and country dances, 
and caper by the hour together, indulging 
in the most fantastic movements of the 
head and body, and presenting a most 
amusing caricature of a human dancing 

y. We once witnessed an exhibition 
of this kind from an ambush, where the 
performers were some twenty or thirty 
in number, and if we had the power of 
Cruickshank to put it on paper, you would 
agree with us that it was a sight not to be 
forgotten. 





THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT. 


TOW strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves, 

J Close by the street of this fair sea-port town ; 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down! 


The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind’s breath, 
While underneath such leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Are like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 





The Jewish Cemetery at Newport. 


The very names recorded here are strange, 
Of foreign accent, and of different climes ; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 


“ Blessed be God! for he created Death !” 

The mourners said: “and Death is rest and peace.” 
Then added, in the certainty of faith : 

“ And giveth Life, that never more shall cease.” 


Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 

No Psalms of David now the silence break, 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 

In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 


Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 
And not neglected, for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green. 


_ How came they here? What burst of Christian hate ; 
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hat persecution, merciless, and blind, 
Drove o’er the sea,—that desert, desolate— 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ? 


They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto or Judenstrass, in mirk and mire ; 
Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 


Anathema maranatha! was the cry 

That rang from town to town, from street to street ; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 

Was mocked, and jeered, and spurned by Christian feet. 


Pride and humiliation hand in hand 

Walked with them through the world, where’er they went : 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 


For in the back-ground, figures vague and vast, 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 


And thus for ever with reverted look, 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward like a Hebrew book, 
Till Life became a Legend of the Dead. 


But ah! what once has been shall be no more ! 
The groaning earth in travail and in-pain 

Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rise again. 
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A BIOGRAPHY—PART II. 


LATER 


T true, full life of plants may be said 
to begin and to end with their period of 
blooming. Whilst trees do not blossom 
until many years have passed over their 
lofty heads—the fir-tree and the beech, 
for instance, seldom before the fiftieth 
year—the humbler plants look upon the 
time when they are crowned with flow- 
ers as the happiest—and last, of their ex- 
istence. It comes, with some, after a short 
year, whilst the Agave Americana lives 
many, though not quite a hundred years, 
without ever flowering. Then it produces, 
with amazing rapidity an innumerable 
host of flowers, growing almost visibly, 
until it has unfolded its magnificent can- 
delabrum 6f nearly 50 feet high, and then 
it perishes. So also the beautiful Tallipot 
palm : it grows and flourishes, and forms 
avast crown of broad leaves at a great 
height; then only it flowers for the first 
time, produces its seed and dies; so true 
is it, that 

“He bids each flower his quickening word obey, 

Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay.” 


Plants, however, have not only their 
of blooming, but also their season. 
Whilst most of them open their bright 
chalices in spring or midsummer, when 
“the sun smiles on the earth and the exu- 
berant earth returns the smile in flowers,” 
others do not bloom until fall or even win- 
ter. The autumnal crocus, which gives 
us saffron, blooms not until almost all the 
other flowers are gone. The black helle- 
bore sends its pale green flowers as a 
Christmas present, and the fragrant black- 
thorn blossoms, while the cold north-east 
winds blow, in spite of cold and frost. The 
vernal crocus sends up its golden cups in 
early March, however cold it ma, in 
the reign of what Coleridge calls “the 
dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering 
month,” and the silvery almond flower 
blooms on a leafless bough. Nay, the 
very hour of blooming is appointed to 
plants with mysterious accuracy. A few 
years ago I went to, see near Upsala, the 
cottage of old Linné, the father of modern 
botany, and among all the precious relics 
carefully soared there was no token of 
the pious reverence with which his coun- 
trymen honor his naine, more touching 
than his floral clock. In a half circle, 
carefully arranged around his writing ta- 
ble, stood a number of plants which open- 
ed their flowers each at a certain moment, 
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so that they revealed at a glance to the 
great. master, the hour of the day, with 
unerring precision. For, as every bird 
has his hour when he awakes, and sends 
up his hymn to praise his Maker, so every 
flower also has its time. . They open com- 
monly to the light, some in the morning, 
closing at night, whilst others will not 
open at all except in clear bright weather. 
The degree of light which they require, 
determines mostly the hour of the day at 
which they will unfold their beauty. Thus 
the daisy, like a true day’s eye, opens its 
white and crimson-tipped star to meet the 
early beams of the morning sun; and the 
morning-glory closes its sweet-scented 
flowers before the sun has risen high; 
the dandelion opens at half-past five, and 
closes at nine ; the scarlet pimpernel waits 
patiently until mid-day, and dreads rain 
so anxiously that it folds quickly up, even 
before the impending shower, and remains 
closed during the passage of a cloud. 
Hence its name of the “ poor man’s wea- 
therglass.” Others love late hours: the 
evening primrose opens its golden eyes in 
the sweet hour of eve, and retires before 
the glare of day. The brilliant white 
lotus, opening when the sun _ rises, and 
closing when he sets, still loves shade so 
well, that, when it has no shelter to 
screen it, it folds up its pure leaves as soon 
as the sun reaches the zenith, as though 
unable to endure the too ardent rays of 
the luminary that called it into life. There 
are, on the other hand, also bats and owls 
found among plants, wide awake all night 
long. The convolvulus of the tropics 
blooms only at night, and so dées the 
magnificent cactus, the large flowered 
torch-thistle. Late in the silent night, 
when all other flowers are sleeping, this 
strange plant, with its dry, bare stem, un- 
folds its gorgeous, vanilla-scented flowers. 
There are few others known of greater 
beauty ; they sometimes measure a foot 
in diameter, and when several of these 
magnificent creatures are open at once, 
upon the same plant, they seem like stars 
shining out in all their lustre, and veri- 
fying the poet’s assertion, that 
“ Darkness shows us a world of light 
We never see by day.” 


’ But it is a short glory indeed: at mid- 
night they are fully blown, and as soon 
as the morning dawns upon them, they 
fold up their charms, and a few hours 
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later they are decayed, leaving not a trace 
of their gorgeous beauty behind them. 
Not all plants, it is well known, have 
flowers “to gaze on us with gentle, child- 
like eyes ;” the ferns and allied plants 
bearing seed without apparently bloom- 
ing first. Where they occur, however, 
we find the variety of their color surpass- 
ed only by that of their shape. The 
purest colors occur in Alpine plants, 
where living flowers skirt the eternal 
frost; it is among these that we must 
look for the loveliest sky-blue, the purest 
snow-white, and the most beautiful rose- 
color, until we reach the very glory of 
luxuriant rhododendrons forming a bright 
purple girdle around snow-covered peaks. 
By their side the flowers of the plain look 
impure and stained. But they have no 
odor, fragrance being given to the chil- 
dren of the low lands only. So with 
man—it is not proud beauty that is most 
lovely ; there is a far more potent: charm 
in the sweet perfume that surrounds the 
meek and the gentle. Trees are differ- 
ent, for here Nature seems to have wished 
to compensate the North for the absence 
of gay colors, by giving sweet odors to 
whole classes of plants. Thus the hum- 
ble reed is there aromatic enough, to 
form with sugar a favorite luxury; as 
dew falls there spreads abroad the fruit- 
like perfume of the golden furze; the 
birch-tree exhales in early spring a sweet 
rose fragrance, and the, pine is aromatic 
from the root to its graceful cone. Some 
flowers have unpleasant odors. The lar- 
gest on earth, which takes its name from 
its discoverer, Raffles, and which is more 
than three feet in diameter, has an animal 
smell, closely resembling that of beef, and 
the so-called friar’s-cow] smells so strong- 
ly of spoiled meat, that it attracts the 
blue-bottle fly, and tempts it to deposit 
its eggs there, as if it were carrion. Poi- 
sonous plants have, generally, a sickening 
and noxious smell, like our aconites, the 
ailanthus, and Kentucky locust, which ex- 
hale a subtle poison and are fatal to many 
insects. In all instances, however, fra- 
grance is given to plants for some special 
and beneficent purpose, mostly to attract 
animals and to tell them where a table is 
spread for them. It is well known that 
all animals smell what they want to eat, 
often at a prodigious distance, and as Na- 
ture calls by their smel] the vulture and 
the buzzard to perform that duty, which 
is their highest enjoyment, so all theory 
of botany lies, with animals, in their ex- 
quisitely developed smell. Nor ought we 
to omit mentioning here, in humble grat- 
itude, that Columbus, when his crew mu- 
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tinied, arid his brave heart nearly failed 
him. felt his hopes revived and his cour- 
age restored by the sweet odor of sassa- 
fras, which the land-breeze brought upon 
its wings from the distant shores of the 
New World. . 

The oddest shapes of flowers are proba- 
bly found among the Orchidacese of this 
Continent, whose flowers, rich in every 
shade and variety of color, portray in 
their extraordinary formation almost the 
entire scope of animated nature, beasts, 
birds, and fishes. Some represent a hel- 
met with its visor up; others look like 
ants and larger insects. The bee, the fly, 
the spider and the lizard, are each accu- 
rately copied in some varieties; one looks 
for all the life like a dove, and is irrever- 


' ently called the Holy Ghost ; and another 


resembles a large and beautiful butterfly 
so closely as to deceive even the instinct 
of birds. 

It is perhaps one of the most curious, 
and, as yet, most mysterious features in 
the life of plants, that the appearance of 
flowers isin some instances accompanied 
by very remarkable phenomena. In many 
of our creepers, in the lilies and the com- 
mon gourd, a kind of fever-heat is per- 
ceptible at the time of inflorescence. 
Sometimes it appears in paroxysms, then 
again it rises and falls regularly, and so 
distinctly, that in one plant, which has 
perhaps only been subjected to more care- 
ful observations than others, the heat has 
been noticed to inerease daily from 60 to 
110, or even 120 di and then again 
to fall to the temperature of the atmos- 
phere. Some have thought that this very 
striking peculiarity of certain . flowers 
might be connected with the power of 
others to emit light. The gentle daugh- 
ter of Linné, when walking on a dry, 
sultry summer evening through her fa 
ther’s green-house, first observed flashes 
of phosphorescent light on a few plants. 
Since then more have been observed to be 
so endowed, and the common nasturtium 
of our gardens, if plucked at the time of 
a bright sunshine. and at once carried 
into a dark room, will become visible to 
the eye, after it has rested awhile, by a 
gentle light emitted from its leaves. In 
fact, most of our yellow or orange-colored 
flowers, our marigold and monkshood, 
will in serene summer evenings give out 
light, and sometimes in the form of sparks, 
at others in a steadier, but more feeble 
glow. Ina few plants this peculiar gift 
is not limited to the flowers only, but com- 
mon to all leaves. Thus many lichen: 
creeping along the roof of caverns, len 
an air of enchantment to them. by the 
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soft and clear light they diffuse, while 
another plant, abounding in the jungles 
of the Madura district in the East Indi 
gives an extraordinarily vivid light, which 
illuminates the ground around it for some 
distance. 

‘Equally striking and peculiar is the 
clear, loud sound with which the dazzling 
white flower of certain palm-trees opens— 
a sound already noticed in times of anti- 
quity, as we learn from Pindar, who speaks 
of the season, when “the first opening 
shoot of the datepalm proclaims the arri- 
val of balmy spring.” ‘This, however, 
seems to be the only exception to the gen- 
eral stillness, with which Nature pro- 
ceeds in her work, ever showing how calm 
and unpretending the growth of every 
thing beautiful is in God’s visible world. 
It is a frequent remark that “we never 
hear a rose opening or a tulip shooting 
forth its gorgeous colors,” and yet of the 
same quiet flowers it was said: Consider 
the lilies of the field: I say unto you, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these! 

When the beauty of flowers is gone, 
their leaves drop quietly, silently to the 
ground ; but a part of the fiower always 
remains, attached to the stem, and this 
contains the fruit or the seeds of the plant 


by which it continues its existence and 
reproduces itself. It is in the process of 


preparing these parts that plants show 
most distinctly how well they know what 
time of the year it is. In autumn they 
feel that winter is coming, and prepare for 
it, by completing all the necessary pro- 
cesses with far greater activity than they 
have shown at any other period of thew 
life. It is, of course, not an innate cor- 
sciousness of the season, that impels them 
to do so, but an extremely delicate and 
now much heightened perception of out- 
ward influences, inappreciable to our less 
refined senses. The production of seeds 
is the great end of the life of the majority 
of plants, though not of trees and all 
those who live for many years. But the 
humbler plants see in it the great pur- 
pose of their lives: for this they have 
grown and worked and lived, for this they 
have unfolded the whole rich apparatus 
of flowers, and now their best cares are 
bestowed upon the ripening fruit. No 
precaution is neglected to preserve it ; the 
little capsules which hold the precious 
seed of future generations, are surrounded 
with thorns, or covered with down, cased 
in leather, buried in large masses of suc- 
culent flesh, or carefully packed away in 
hard, air-tight shells. A mother could 
not have better care for the cradle of her 
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beloved one. Then when the seed is ripe, 
and has to be turned out into the wide 
world to seek a resting-place and a home, 
it is furnished with a crest of feathers, or 
intrusted to a tiny embarkation. Nature 
gives it wings to fly with or a boat to 
swim in. And so admirably is the minute 
grain protected, that the smallest have 
often survived for centuries. Raspberry- 
seeds, it is well known, have been found 
in a barrow, thirty feet deep, alongside 
with coins of the Emperor Hadrian, and 

et, when sown, they have borne fruit. 

e pyramids of the Pharaohs are crum- 
bling into dust, but grains of wheat, found 
in their interior and once more intrusted 
to the tender care of their mother earth, 
have joyously sprouted and made an am- 
ple return. 

The fruit undergoes, of all parts of the 
plant, perhaps the largest number of re- 
markable changes, even after it has al- 
ready reached its full size and complete 
shape. Acid, whilst growing, it becomes 
sweet as it ripens, and is sugary when per- 
fectiy mature. Fermentation makes it 
vinous, and, dried up, it turns sour or bit- 
ter. Fruits vary in taste. apparently to 
suit, by the kindness of an All-wise 
Providence, the changing wants of man. 
During the oppressive heat of summer, 
nature ripens for him juicy and refreshing 
cherries, peaches and melons; the more 
sugary figs and mulberries disappear, with 
the former, as fast as the Dright days that 
produced them. When the warm sun is 
leaving us and cold chills begin to threaten, 
more vinous fruits ripen, like pears and 
apples, with their warm, nutritious juice. 
At last, when autumn already veils the 
sun in cold mists, and cuts off its warmth 
from us by dark clouds, the grape gives 
us, in its fermented juice, the most pow- 
erful cordial. Winter brings oily and 
farinaceous nuts, almonds, and olives, 
which keep long and warm well. Still it 
must not be forgotten that those fruits 
which are, so to speak, necessaries of life, 
the wheat of the North, and the date, 
cocoanut and breadfruit of the South, are 
constantly found in all stages of develop- 
ment, and last longer than a short season. 

But fruits do more; they actually tell 
us when they are ripe and wish to be 
gathered. They mostly change their 
color for this purpose: as long as they 
are unripe, they are green like the leaves, 
among which they are concealed, or red- 
dish like the bark to which they closely 
adhere, as is the case with plums. As 
they approach maturity, they assume 
brighter colors, so that the very change 
announces them to be ripe, and their rich 
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red, blue, yellow or black, invites those 
for whose use they were intended. Others 
appeal to us by their smell—and some 
even toourear. The chestnut-burr snaps 
in the keen air, when the silent groves are 
already clad in autumn’s garb ; acorns and 
beechnuts are heard to fall in the clear at- 
mosphere, and the ripe cocoanut strikes 
the ground with such force that the sound 
is heard for many miles. Other fruits of 
palms, which, until ripe, were hid under 
the protecting screen of broad leaves, 
burst with a noise like a pistol shot, a sig- 
nal at which more than one guest is seen 
to hurry up to the rich treat. Among 
the latter none are perhaps more curious 
than the land-crab of the West Indies. 
They are exceedingly fond of these nuts, 
and yet it is vain for them to look up to 
a height which even man can but rarely 
reach ; so the tree itself rings the dinner- 
bell when all is ready, and as night falls 
the hungry gourmands are seen to rush 
in armies to the feast to which they have 
been so quaintly invited. 
. After the fruit has ripened and the seed 
has been sent adrift, comes mostly the 
“last scene of all, that ends this strange, 
eventful history.” For plants also die, 
and when they have bloomed and given 
seed, they droop and hide themselves in 
the ground, to rise once more and ever 
again with the coming spring. The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth, now un- 
der a burning sun, and now for want of 
moisture ; excessive cold kills even the 
proud oak and glorious elms; the action 
of poisons or the ravages of an insignificant 
beetle make an end to their lives, but they 
die—happy: plants ! —without pain, with- 
out consciousness, still and silent as they 
have lived. Their time of life varies great- 
ly, from the athletic oak, that stands the 
storms ofa thousand years, a monument 
of nations, to the humble mushroom un- 
der its shade, which rises in a night, to 
perish in the morning. But the season 
comes for all, when the wind passes over 
them, and they are gone, and the place 
thereof knows them no more. And the 
vine is dried up, and the fig-tree lan- 
guisheth, the pomegranate, the palm-tree 
also, and the apple-tree, even all the trees 
of the field are withered. But how sweet 
is not here also even the parting, how full 
of comfort for the present, how full of 
hope for the future! The dying breath 
of the fading flower, is its sweetest per- 
fume, a deep flush overspreads their rich 
crowns, before they fall. Even the leaves, 
when they shrink and tremble in the au- 
tumn breeze, are full of unwonted sweet- 
ness. And what can equal the oft de- 
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scribed glory of fall, when the grasses 
take their humble russet garb, and the 
maple wears its “ go: crimson robe 
like an Oriental monarch.” For leaves 


‘also change—some only as the ermine 


whitening in the cold season, or as birds 
who change their plumage in winter; 
such are the evergreens ; others change to 
live no more ; as man does, before he also 
returns, dust to dust. Their bright green 
grows pale, their vigor declines, their deli- 
cate tracery, that had so often made us 
marvel and worship the hand that made 
them, is effaced, and no longer serves to 
pass the lifeblood of the tree. Then th 
shrink and shrivel, they flutter awhile 
anxiously on their tender leafstalks, as if 
reluctant to leave their sweet summer 
home, and then comes the rude boisterous 
gale, and tears them for ever from the 
parent tree. “The bare skeleton of the 
tree becomes transparent, rising in spec- 
tral grandeur, as it stretches, full of woe, 
its bare branches against the cold evening 
sky, and rattles ift the fierce tempest. A 
new, ghastly light is shining through its 
stripped anatomy. And it is a light, as 
with man—the same light of heaven, 
which in the waning lustre of life makes 
his spirit become lovelier every hour, giv- 
ing him a sublimer faith, a brighter hope, 
a kindlier sympathy, a gentler resigna- 
tion. Like the antumn leaf, he also glows 
into decay, and kindles into death. The 
sun of another world, already risen up- 
on his soul, though human eyes cannot be- 
hold it, burns through the delicate tex- 
ture of his thoughts, feelings and desires, 
and shines, already here on earth, in all 
the radiancy: of truth, hope and peace.” 
Varied, therefore, as the appointed time 
of plants is, it has its fixed, irrevocable 
term. Not all leaves fall at the same time. 
The pine-tree keeps its leaves two or four 
years; the fir and spruce change onl 
every ten years; some trees drop annual- 
ly certain branches. The dead foliage of 
some oaks clings to them, long after all 
others have been swept away, and the 
young elm waits all winter and drops not 
a leaf until its successor pushes it out of 
its resting-place. Some fall to form 4 soft 
litter beneath ; others remain to afford 
shelter in bleak winter. But no art of 
man can arrest the falling leaf when its 
day has come. Artificial heat, removal to 
a warmer climate and great care may suc- 
ceed in bringing out new crops almost 
without pause—but the process exhausts 
the ill-used plant, and it dies a premature 
death. . Still even the decayed leaf is not 
lost. It enriches the soil, and fall pro- 
duces spring, the dying leaves helping to 
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bring forth the bright verdure of the com- 
ing year. The general signal for the 
shedding of leaves is the maturity of the 
seed; that greatest purpose of the life of 
lants once accomplished, they die, or at 
east, rest for a season. Thus death comes 
to some after a few days; bushes and low 
trees keep their seeds during the winter, 
welcome food for starving birds; and the 
humble chickweed brings forth seed seven 
or eight times a year, not resting even 
during winter, and keeps open table for 
many a tiny wren or hungry sparrow; 
showing us once more Providence so 
much greater, as its creature is feebler. 

This kind of decay excepted, plants, it is 
thought, are not subject to the destruc- 
tive operation of internal causes ; vegeta- 
ble life succumbs to outward influences 
only. The vitality of trees is certainly 
almost incredible. No kind of mutilation 
can, apparently, destroy them. Who has 
not seen old willow trees, adhering but 
with a small portion of their bark, to their 
» roots, and yet continuing to live and to 
perform their duty? How beautifully 
does not the chestnut of our own noble 
forests send out a crown of young shoots 
to hide the vacant space where once it 
reared its mighty stem? The whole vi- 
tality of the inner wood may, in fact, be 
destroyed; if only some layers of the bark 
survive, the tree will vegetate with undi- 
minished vigor, and continue its life for 
an almost unlimited period. They will, 
in very old age, lose some of their height 
by decay at the top, for it seems as if the 
sap could no longer ascend the whole 
height from the deeply buried roots to the 
lofty crown, but they continue still to in- 
crease in girth, and patiently wait for the 
stroke of the axe or the fierce rage of the 
tempest. Thus it is that England boasts 
of many a yew or an oak tree, that has 
survived the massive church, by the side 
of which it was planted ; and, spring after 
spring, yet shelters the ruins of its once 
so proud companion, with its dark, re- 
freshing verdure. The.tender leaf even 
resists in its fragile texture, the winds and 
rains, the burning sun and the nipping 
cold of a whele season. Greek and Ro- 
man sepulchres, stately palaces and lofty 
monuments over the graves of the great 
and the renowned, have disappeared ; 
nothing is left to mark the place where 
they once stood, but the dark cypresses 
that saw them rise, and overshadowed 
them for ages. 

But even after death, plants live * as 
it were, and are useful to man. Vast 
tracts of heath, covering large, low basins, 
and formed by the annual accumulation 
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of vegetable matter, which in water be- 
comes to a certain degree decomposed or 
carbonized, finally produce those black- 
ened remains of plants which we call 
peat. 

Or extensive forests, covering valleys, 
and hillsides, are overflooded, and the up- 
rooted trees form a gigantic barrier, which 
prevents the flowing off of the waters. 
An extensive marsh is formed, particular- 
ly well adapted for the growth of various 
kinds of mosses. As they perish they 
are succeeded by others, and so for gene- 
rations in unceasing life and labor, until, 
in the course of time, the bottom, under 
the influence of decay and the pressure 
from above, becomes turf. Far below 
lies hard coal, the upper part is light and 
spongy. At various depths, but some- 
times as much as twenty feet below the 
surface, an abundance of bogwood is found, 
consisting mostly of oak, hard and black 
as ebony, or of the rich chocolate colored 
wood of the yew. Such ancient forests 
every now and then rise in awe-inspiring 
majesty from their grave. The whole 
city of Hamburg, its harbor, and broad 
tracts of land around it, rests upon a 
sunken forest, which is now buried at an 
immense depth below the surface. It 
contains mostly limes and.oaks, but must 
also have abounded with hazel-woods, for 
thousands of hazel-nuts are brought to 
light by every excavation, not exactly 
made for nuts. Our own city of New- 
Orleans, it has been recently discovered, 
is built upon the most magnificent founda- 
tion on which city ever rose. It was the 
boast of Venice, that her marble palaces 
rested in the waters of the Adriatic on 
piles of costly wood, which now serve to 
pay the debts of her degenerate sons, but 
our Venice has not less than three tiers 
of gigantic trees beneath it. They all 
stand upright, one upon another, with 
their roots spread out as they grew, and 
the great Sir Charles Lyell expresses his 
belief that it must have taken at least 
eighteen hundred years to fill up the 
chasm, since one tier had to rot away to 
a level with the bottom of the swamp be- 
fore the upper tier could grow on it! 

But there is still another vegetable 
world buried beneath our feet. For the 
trees of so-called primeval forests, belong- 
ing to a period of hoary antiquity, and far 
surpassing in exuberance the rankest 
tropical jungles of our day, have not, like 
modern woods, undergone decay, but are 
treasured up in subterranean houses. 
There they were transformed into vast 
enduring beds of coal, which in these lat- 
ter ages has become to man the source of 
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light, of heat, and wealth. Almost all 
of these trees are gigantic fern-trees, such 
as the world of our day knows no more; 
a few are so-called club-mosses of equally 
vast dimensions. Leaves and twigs rest 
closely one upon another, but often entire 
stems are found standing upright, forty to 
fifty feet high, with all their roots and 
branches, dread memorials of times be- 
yond the memory of man. 

Thus we may trace the biography of 
plants through their often brief but al- 
ways eventful life, from the first appear- 
ance of a small microscopic cell to their 
last burying-place under our feet, through 
all the glories and delicacies of vegetable 
life, beginning with the softened and de- 
cayed germ, and ending with the fossil 
coal. We sce that each plant has a life 
of its own, that there dwells still in each 
tree a Dryad who watches over it and de- 
termines its growth, or sighs her last 
when it dies. We observe the beautiful 
harmony that exists between all their 
parts and the world that surrounds them. 
How the roots fasten themselves to the 
earth on which they grow, while the stem 
’ plays with every breath of air that comes 
we know not whence. The leaves breathe 
the water of rivers and of the atmosphere, 
the sun unfolds bud and flower, and the 
seed at last connects the plant once more 
with its future home, an eloquent witness 
of our own blessed immortality. But 
there is no monument set by their grave 
to tell us how they lived and what they 
achieved. Yet, they had their duties to 
perform, and faithfully have they done 
them. Well may we then in conclusion 
ask—For what pu does the plant 
spring up, the soil feed and nourish it, and 
the blessed sun mature its seed ? 

Plants satisfy the common necessities 
of man and beast. They nourish man’s 
body in health, they restore him in sick- 
ness; they give him the clothing that 
covers him, the varied hues that delight 
his eye, and the odors which refresh his 
senses; the timber of which his houses, 
his factories, his ships are partly or whol- 
ly constructed—all these are but a few 
of the many benefits which the vegetable 
world confers upon man. Wherever we 
look, we see in it our great resource; 
even our railroads and our mines could 
not exist, were we not masters of forests. 
We would succumb to the cold of winter, 
food that becomes nutritious only by the 
aid of fire, would be useless, the power 
of steam would not carry us from land to 
land and over the broad ocean, if we had 
no trees. The very destruction of plants 
is made necessary for their existence, for 
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the wisdom and forethought of the Crea- 
tor is in this also ifest, that, whilst 
plants invest and ornament the earth, ani- 
mals browse and trim them to check their 
luxuriance, so as to maintain the whole 
system of creation in order and beauty. 
And yet this is but the humblest purpose 
that plants serve on earth—the humblest 
because it only satisfies material require- 
ments, however we ourselves may have 
refined and varnished them over. Only 
in one point of view does this important 
end of their existence obtain a higher 
— 
t is true, plants are there for for 
the nr poor, and God said: ‘Tho 
shalt eat the herb of the field. But the 
very curse of the Almighty has since been ~ 
turned into a blessing from above. If he 
does labor in the sweat of his brow, to 
eat the herb of the field—how abundant- 
ly is he rewarded! Ofa mere thorn he 
has made, as if by enchantment, the beau- 
tiful and fragrant rose.- Before he thus 
labored, the olive was dry and offensive, 
the peach bitter, the pear had but a ye 
woody flesh, and the apple-tree was 
of thorns. Man labored and the thorns 
fell, the rose doubled and trebled its bril- 
liant crown, the peach and the pear filled 
with perfumed juice, the olive lost its bit- 
terness, and the wild were convert- 
ed into waving fields of life-sustaining 
in. The influence which the vegeta- 
ble world thus exercises on the civiliza- 
tion of man, is as yet but little noticed, 
only in the great outline has it been ob- 
served, that wherever the spontaneous 
productions of the earth supply him with 
food, he is completely savage—only a de 
gree farther advanced where he plants the 
palm and the banana—but where grain is 
his principal support, industry and intel- 
ligence are most perfectly ' developed, as 
in the temperate zone. It is thus shown 
us, that the rich heir is not the happi 
but that the child of the poor man, gi 
with industry and indomitable will, has 
far more power over prosperity. 
PP ess = omgper Ng a taught us, of late, a 
igher duty and a nobler 
which the plant lives. Working in 
masses they regulate the numerous and 
comprehensive physical of the 
earth. Theirs is the duty to keep the 
atmosphere dry or moist,.as may be re- 
quired. On them depends the warmth or 
the coldness and the fertility of our soil ; 
they alter the climate, change the course 
of local winds, increase or diminish the 
uantity of rain, and soften the rigor of 
the seasons. It is not merely that whole 
countries and regions look to certain 
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lants for their sole support, or that the 
ife of entire nations is bound up with 
that of —— tree, like the Mauritius 
palm, but le races of men, through 
numberless generations, can live only 
where it pleases, under Providence, cer- 
tain plants to grow and to prosper. 

By far the noblest and most exalted 
purpose for which plants live is, however, 
to adorn the surface of our beautiful earth, 
and thus to make manifest to us, in their 
very existence, and in all their thousand 

the Almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth. It is in this aspect only that 
lants, the types of nature, acquire their 
highest significance. They become then, 
not our friends and supporters only, but 
our kindly teachers also. Whether we 
look down. upon soft mosses that cree 
over the ru; rock, and the humble 
lichens weeping with slow oozing, or gaze 
up at the giant tree of the forest, every 
where our mind is lifted up, in awe and 
wonder, to that Intelligence which watches 
over the destinies of the universe, and 
gives us here already a faint glimpse of 
the great plan of creation oat its great 
author. 

Clearly, however, as we all feel the im- 
pressions which the vegetable world, and 

scially the consciousness of their still, 
unceasing life and labor produces upon 
our mind, it is extremely difficult to ex- 
plain the causes, or even to determine and 
express them in words, clearly and dis- 
tinctly. The mere farmer, it is true, sees 
nothing but tons of hay in a flowery 
meadow, and so many bushels of wheat 
in a glorious field of golden grain—the 
majestic forests represent to him but so 
many cords of wood, and the broad- 
branched elm, in all its lovely beauty, 
shades his land, and is a nuisance. On 
the other hand, we know that it is not 
the refined mind and the most fastidious 
taste that enjoys the beauties of the vege- 
table world most and best. The humble 
men of St. Kilda, we are told, who went 
to pay their duty to their Lord in the 
“far southern” island of Skye, could 
hardly proceed on their journey, because 
“the trees—such beautiful things they 
had never seen even in their dreams—the 
trees kept pulling them back.” It is, 
moreover, evidently not the mere mass of 
foliage, nor the depth and variety of color 
that affects our senses, but the almost 
imperceptible and unconscious effect of all 
these elements together on our soul. The 
rose does not please us merely because of 
its tender glow and delicate hue, but be- 
cause our imagination connects with it 
the idea of blooming youth, and a thou- 
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sand other i float around this. The 
landscape, with its various parts and beau- 
ties, acts upon man, upon his tone of 
mind, and thus imperceptibly upon his 
entire inward development. How differ- 
ent must needs be the idea of the world 
to him who obtained his first impressions 
from the solemn, evergreen pine woods 
of the North, overshadowing or bordering 
upon deep blue lakes and vast granite- 
strewn plains, and to the happier man; 
whose early days passed under the bright 
leaf of the myrtle and the t laurel, 
reflecting the serene sky of the South! 
Even in the same land, how differently is 
the mind affected by the dark shade of a 
beechwood, the strange sight of a few 
scattered pines on a lonely hill, sighin 
sadly in the fitful gusts of wind, or of 
broad, green pasture-lands, where the 
breeze rustles gently through the tremb- 
ling foliage of birches. Our hearts beat 
gladly and joyously when fields of flowers 
are lighted up in bright sunshine; our 
spirits droop when we see them look sad 
and forlorn on a rainy, melancholy day. 
Peace and quiet happiness teach their gen- 
tle lessons to him who dwells in fertile 
valleys, with velvet lawns on their bot- 
tom, and the sides tufted with the ash, 
the cheerful beech or the feathery juniper, 
shaded, it may be, by the soft dark ver- 
dure of ancient yew-trees, whose venera- 
ble. trunks were slender saplings in the 
age when Druids worshipped there. Men 
live not so on the boundless prairie, where 
the wolf chases the swift crane, where 
cloud races after cloud, and the white 
man wa war against the red man. 
Free and bold, beyond all others, breathes 
the mountaineer, bred in the fierce, inces- 
sant warfare with the rigor of Alpine win- 
ters and the dangers of the chamois hunt ; 
defying all earthly power, he looks down 
from his lofty home, proud that Liberty 
dwells on mountain-heights, and that the 
foul breath of the grave does not reach up 
into the clear blue ether around him. 
The effect is as varied when we take 
not the whole vast scenery of a landscape, 
but its more isolated parts. Few will 
look upon the ineffable beauty and sweet- 
ness of flowers, that rich jewelry with 
which heaven has adorned the bosom of 
our mother earth, without feelings of ele- 
vating and refining delight. To him who 
observes, not with his eyes only, but with 
his mind intent, his heart alive, there is 
no resisting their unconscious unfolding, 
their peaceful, childlike life, their gentle, 
resigned and hopeful drooping. Who has 
not in his life also some days of gay and 
sunny spring, when he loved to look upon 
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flowers as dear to him, full of hope and 
love, when he felt for them and with 
them, as they would ever look fondly up- 
ward to the clear, blue heaven above, 
smiling on the sun that cheered them, 
rising lightly from refreshing rain, never 
folding up their beauty and sweet fra- 
grance, save to give it forth again as day 
would once more brightly rise. Oh, well 
has it been said that each cup of a flower 
is a pulpit, and each leaf a book from 
which we may learn the wisdom, good- 
ness and power of Him who has so lavish- 
ly scattered his handiwork over the face 
of the earth. Few, also, can look up to 
a stately tree. reared in its colossal leafy 
grandeur, its head in the clouds, its roots 
in the firm earth, so full of life and vigor, 
without feeling himself lifted up with its 
gigantic branches to higher thoughts and 
purer feelings. We all can feel with the 
exiled Syrian, who went to the Jardin des 
Plantes and there “clasped his country’s 
tree and wept.” And as the scalding 
tears trickled down the rugged“ cheek, he 
was once more a wanderer in the desert, 
and once more he breathed, across the 
dreary sand, the perfume from the thicket 
bordering on his promised land; again he 
saw afar off the palm-tree, cresting over 
the lonely, still waters. and heard the 
pleasant tinkle of the distant camel’s bell 
—until his tears were dried, hope again 
revived, and fresh and glad emotions’ rose 
within his swelling breast. Oh, there are 
wondrous lessons in plants! Eloquently 
quotes a modern writer thus of the words 
that trees speak to us: “Do not trees 
talk with their leafy lungs? Do they not 
at sunrise, when the wind is low and the 
birds are carrolling their songs, play sweet 
music? Who has ever heard the soft 
whisper of young leaves in spring, on a 
sunny morning, that did not feel as if 
rainbow beams of gladness were running 
through his heart? and then, when the 
morning glory, like a nun before God’s 
holy altar, discloses her beauteous face 
and the moss-roses open their crimson 
lips, sparkling with nectar that fell from 
heaven, who does not bless his Maker ?— 
and when autumn comes, the season of 
the sere and yellow leaf, when wheat is 
in its golden prime, and the corn waves 
its silken tassels in the charmed air. who 
is not reminded of the reaper death ?” 
As every season has its own tone and 
lesson, so every flora and every varie- 
ty has its peculiar echo in the heart of 
man. Harmonizing, like music, with all 
the various trains of thought and images 
of fancy, with every conceivable state of 
mind, plants and groups of plants ever 
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awaken kindred feelings. There is a 
mysterious affinity between human con- 
sciousness and outward nature, but still 
more mysterious is the varied manner in 
which this relation is modified by indi- 
vidual feeling. The waving cornfield has 
its beauties, and so have long avenues of 
poplars, with vines hanging in rich fes- 
toons from tree to tree. Plains covered 
with orange groves and broken in by fer- 
tile slopes and vineyards, dense forests of gi- 
ganticand primeval growth swarming with 
every variety of animal and vegetable life, 
these and countless other scenes find each 
its response in some train of human emo- 
tions and affections, which, like the lyre of 
Timotheus, they by turns excite and soothe. 
Each tree that we know has its own ‘ex- 
pression ; it has witnessed our joy or our 
grief, and wherever it meets our eye, it 
seems to murmur responses. So it is 
with larger grou Here we see vast 
prairies with gently waving floods of ver- 
dure, full of grace and cheerfulness, there 
long sombre porticoes of gnarled old stem 
standing, as the cedars of Lebanon, like 
massive pillars, supporting their ponderous 
domes. Beautiful roses, with their short- 
lived flowers and hidden but permanent 
thorns, remind us of earthly pleasures—a 
forest, with its silent temple of foliage, 
raised through centuries on gigantic 
trunks, high above man and full of peace 
and majesty, fills us with religious awe, 
and makes us bow low and reverently 
before these visible tokens of the Creator’s 
sublime power. Even the humblest of 
flowers bring with their sweet perfume 
rich blessings to the heart of him whose 
hand tends them with care. Where a 
flower opens its quiet, child-like eyes upon 
us, our passions fly like evil spirits, and 
he who delights in the still, humble growth 
of delicate plants, is not apt to harbor 
coarse thoughts or fierce feelings. In the 
house around which we see a tidy, well- 
kept garden, order and peace are apt to 
prevail, and where there is a flower-stand 
outside, there is almost always a book- 
shelf within. 

In his joy and in his sorrow, therefore, 
man loves to surround himself with plants 
and flowers. He crowns the bride with 
sweet myrtle or the oat orange blossom ; 
the laurel speaks to him of glory and re- 
nown, the palm-branch of glorious hopes 
for the future. And when the loved one 
departs, he turns again. to the flowers of 
the earth and the trees of the forest, to 
grieve with him and to give expression to 
his sorrow. From the South Sea to the icy 
North, from East to West, grief finds the 
same simple but touching expression. 
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The mourning peasant of Normandy 
burns the lowly straw bed on which his 
friend expired before his hut, and the 
round black spot, as it contrasts with the 

n turf by its side, remains long an 
humble but eloquent epitaph of him who 
left no other record behind, In peaceful 
villages we see neither gorgeous monu- 
ments, nor lofty trees rising in honor of 
the dead—and, we fear, as frequently in 
praise of the living—but, sweeter far, the 
graves are covered with green sod or 
humble flowers, “We adorn graves,” 
says gentle Evelyn, “with flowers and 
redolent plants, just emblems of the life 
of man, which has been compared in Holy 
Scripture to those fading beauties, whose 
roots being buried in dishonor, rise again 
in glory.” 

The Japanese deck with flowers their 
“eternal mansion,” and the Turks perfo- 
rate the monumental slabs spread on those 
who shall be seen no more, in order that 
a natural growth of bloom shall spring up 
through the apertures, and that the buds, 
so nourished by the grave, and set free to 
the winds of heaven, shall shed their fra- 

and strew their petals around the 
Moslem’s “city of silence.’ The West- 
ern traveller gazes with deep sympathy 
upon the grave of the Chinese; it is a 
simple, conical mound of earth, but over 
it spread and twine wild roses and cover 
it with a mass of pure white blossoms, or 
it is crowned, in simple majesty, with a 
tall plant of waving grass. Our cities, 
also, now love to bury their dead where 
woods unfold their massive foliage and 
breathe an air cf heaven; their better 
taste has made the green grove and the 
velvet lawn sacred to the memory of 
those that are gone to the realms of 


ace. 
And what eloquent mourners are not 
trees! The dense cone of the cypress 
‘overshadows mournfully the Mosilem’s 
tomb, with its sculptured turban, and the 
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terebinth keeps watch by the Armenian’s 
grave. Some nations love to weep with 
the weeping birch, that most beautiful of 
forest trees, the lady of the woods, with 
boughs so pendulous and fair, or with the’ 
willow of Babylon, on whose branches 
the captive Israelites hung up their harps. 
They love to look upon their long, thin 
leaves and branches, as they hang lan- 
guidly down to the ground, or trail list- 
lessly .on the dark waters, now wavin 
full of sadness in the sighing breeze, an 
now floating in abandoned despair on the 
silent waves. Their whole dishevelled 
and disheartened aspect seems to deplore 
some great misfortune, and we can fancy 
poor Desdemona singing how 

“The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow, 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 

The fresh streams ran by her and nurmured her 


moans, 
Her salt tears fell from her and softened the stones, 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland,” 


for Desdemona also had a song of a wil- 
low, and she died singing the song of the 
willow. 

Other nations again love not trees that 
seem to unite in sorrow with the earth 
and to carry our regrets to the dust, but 
rather cherish such as seem to lift up our 
hearts in their branches, and to raise our 
hopes to heaven. Such are the mountain 
cypress, the lofty poplar and the sombre 
pine of the North. The latter, especially, 


- with their dark but evergreen foliage, 


their balsamic fragrance, the strange sad 
sighs that are ever heard in their long 
boughs, and their lofty crowns, reaching 
to the very clouds, which successive sea- 
sons find unchanged, and nothing but 
death causes to vary, remind us of the 
only source from whence comfort comes 
for our wounded hearts, and lift up our 
eye and our heart to that God who gives 
death and gives life again to those that 
fear Him. 
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WwHex we left the camp the dense va- 
por hugged us so closely as to exclude 
the mountains from our view, and the 
prospect of rain caused an unusual dis- 
play of serapis or blankets. The omens, 
however, were not verified, and the canopy 
of clouds proved a rare luxury on the 
march. ‘The country traversed is rolling 
and sterile, and as if just from the hand 
of the Creator, unscarred by the plough- 
share. Along the road large masses of 
breccia, or pudding stone, were observed ; 
this formation being probably underlaid, 
as is inferred from occasional croppings 
out by the red sandstone. A few speci- 
mens of jasper were also noticed, but 
they were of no value except perhaps as 
signposts of science. 

Our march to-day was relieved some- 
what from its ordinary sepulchral charac- 
ter, by meeting several parties of Mexican 
traders. The first one consisted of a 


number of carts loaded wth flour, and 
bound for Santa Rosa. The father of one 
of the men in this party was captured last 
evening by the enterprising ——- ——; 
the old man being on his way from Santa 


Rosa to meet his son. This was the ac- 
count given of himself when he was 
arrested, but the sagacity of his captors 
discovered in the arms by his side—with- 
out which no Mexican travels—undoubt- 
able evidence, that he was a spy. The 
exhibition of paternal love however, at the 
meeting with his son, was satisfactory even 
to the cold-blooded incredulity of our 
military stoic, and the prize was therefore 
relinquished. In a short time afterwards 
we met another party similarly loaded. 
The commi purchased the entire 
quantity. The Mexican flour of commerce 
is ordinarily unbolted, and used in this 
state, except for extra occasions, when it 
is sifted. It is on up for sale and trans- 
portation in sacks containing six arrobas, 
or about one hundred and fifty pounds 
each, and was sold at six dollars the sack. 
These traders were immediately, followed 
by a small caravan of pack mules, loaded 
with crockery, dry 8, apples,lariats or 
halters, &c., from Saltillo. The poor ani- 
mals were almost borne to the ground by 
their immense burdens, which in several 


instances had actually worn into the bone. 
We contributed somewhat towards the 
relief of one of the cruelly loaded beasts, 
by the purchase of a crate of apples. 
Amongst the scanty vegetation throu 

which we passed on this day’s march, t 
maguey (Agave Americana) was quite 
abundant. It is from this plant that the 
Mexicans extract their pulque, from the 
distillation of which, the genuine muscal 
is produced. The plant varies from five 
to fifteen feet in height, and in this cli- 
mate has no claims to centennial distinc- 
tion, as several generations may flourish 
during such a period. At the proper sea- 
son an incision is made after the manner 
of tapping a maple tree, from which a 
honey-like juice exudes, which continues 
running for two or three months. After 
fermentation this juice takes the name of 
pulque. Though a very popular beve- 


rage among all orders of reg, it is 
at first nauseating and insipid, and has a 
taste somewhat between hard cider and 
sour “small beer.” Many of the stalks 


‘of the maguey having yielded up the 


vital current, were dead, and numbers 
who had wives or who hoped to have 
them, gathered quantities of the 
which they intended planting at home. 
During the march an express arrived 
from a Senor Don Lobo, who signed himself 
chief of the department of Monclova, bring- 
ing a protest against the advance of this 
army, as a violation of the stipulations 
to at Monterey. It did not appear 
that the commanding general considered 
these “ paper pellets” as of very formidable 
character, as he p his way with 
provoking indifference to their contents. 
We reached ‘a little stream bearing the 
poetical name of Ahura (Buzzard), and 
encamped about one o’clock. Not a star 
was visible at 34 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when a blast from the bugler of the 
commanding general’s guard roused the 
musicians of the several detachments to 
the perpetration of reveille. The clouds 
hung low and threatening, and the smoke 
as it rose heavily from the camp fires, 
mingled with the damp and murky atmos- 
here so as almost to smother the flame. 
ay came on gloomily, and men’s coun- 
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tenances me the sad and sombre 
expression. e column was put in mo- 
tion at 6 o’clock, and an unusual degree 
of confusion was observable throughout. 
The order of march had been changed, 
and every one seemed to get into the 
wrong place and at the wrong time. All 
parties, however, finally found the posi- 
tions assigned them. Three miles from 
the Ahura we crossed the Gachupina, a 
little stream which has its source in the 
mountains near it, bearing the same 
name, and at a distance of five or six 
miles farther the Piletos, flowing from the 
same range. Several miles to the right 
of the road, at the gorge through which the 
latter rivulet finds its way, there is a rancho 
of considerable importance devoted princi- 
pally to the rearing of sheep and goats. 
’ After leaving the Piletos we met a party 
of traders, carrying their stock in carts, 
to ‘each of which three or four pairs of 
oxen were attached. The freight con- 
sisted of peas, beans, rice and dry goods. 

A Mexican cart, in rudeness and sim- 
plicity of construction, rivals perhaps any 
vehicle ever invented for transportation, 
since the Jewish. spies “came unto the 
brook of Eshcol and cut down from 
thence a branch with one cluster of grapes 
and bare it between two upon a staff.” 
The wheel is formed of five pieces. The 
nave or hub, is part of the centre slab, 
which is rounded at both ends to the 
curvature of the wheel. To the straight 
sides or edges of this piece, two other 
parts are added, and the circle completed 
by rounding the exterior edges. These 
three pieces are held together by two ties 
passing through them on opposite sides 
of the nave, and fastened by wooden pins. 
The box consists of two or three longitu- 
dinal bars placed upon the axle-tree, for 
the support of the floor, which, as well as 
the sides, is formed of hides, corn-stalks, 
sugar-cane, or any other material that of- 
fers. The yoke and bows are not used 
with the oxen as with us, but a straight 
bar, with slight indentations on the lower 
side to conform to the head of the animal, 
and lashed to the horns by thongs of cow- 
hide, is substituted therefor. This mate- 
rial also serves instead of a chain, to con- 
nect the yoke with the cart. Iron forms 
no part of the arrangement. And this 
vehicle, thus accoutred, serves all the pur- 
poses in Mexico of flat-boats, broad-horns, 
canal-boats, steamers, “ Canestoga ” wag- 
ons, rail cars and locomotives. 

The Lampesis, about six miles from the 
Piletos, is more of a pool than a stream. 
The inhabitants, or rather the guides and 
travellers, represent the water as fatal to 
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animals, and an order was accordingly 
given that horses and mules must not be 
permitted to drink it. The water emits a 
strong sulphurous, fetid odor, and com- 
bines a styptic taste, with that of sulphur. 
Up to this stream, our route lay through 
an arid, sterile waste, and nearly parallel 
to a rampart of mountains formed by the 
Sierra Gachupina, whose sharp and rug- 
ged summits were veiled in clouds 
throughout the day. The prickly pear, 
the chaparro ceniza, the maguey, the cha- 
parrol and the huisachi, have monopolized 
the soil. The latter plant is particularly 
remarkable for its very deep green, and 
its sharp and numerous thorns. After 
crossing the Lampesis, we entered upon a 
narrow valley, lying between heights of 
considerable elevation. The Lampesis 
chain starts from near the stream, and 
presents the columnar structure in great 
perfection ; the Gachupina rises less pre- 
cipitously than the former, and continues 
some ten or twelve miles farther, gradual- 
ly and gracefully tapering, until it recedes 
to the level of the prairie. The head of 
the column reached this point, which had 
been selected for the encampment, about 
3 o’clock ; the infantry assigned as guard 
for the train, did not arrive until after 
sunset. The objection to this order of ar- 
rangements would be very obvious, if we 
had been traversing the country of an en- 
terprising enemy, and the credit of the in- 
vention was perhaps due to —— ——. 


? 
’ who, it was understood, at that time, con- 


trolled the details of the march. The 
train was of great length, and if attacked 
by cavalry—as it would have been if at- 
tacked at all—before the escort could 
reach the point assailed, irreparable dam- 
age might. have been effected. The artil- 
lery and dragoons were in advance; both 
corps comparatively helpless unless sup- 
ported by infantry, and so far removed 
from each other as to be beyond the 
reach of effective co-operation. It was by 
a like faulty order of march, when encum- 
bered with an unwieldy train, that Du- 
pont was cut to pieces in the affair at 
Baylen, the only purely Spanish triumph 
in the Peninsular War. 

The march was one of extraordinary 
length and corresponding. fatigue. The 
road was thoroughly cut up by the horses 
and carriages in front, and the infantry 
were compelled to plod along in an atmos- 
phere almost stifling, being so saturated 
with dust, and over hard gravel roads 
forming blisters at almost every footfall. 
While thus coated with an impalpable 
powder, the rain began to fall, converting 
it into a beautiful paste, and when we 
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reached camp, each man presented a loco- 
motive geological formation of rich allu- 
vial. Wet, wearied, and worn down with a 
march of almost thirty miles, dragging 
themselves towards its close, with difficul- 
ty over the rocky soil, but few cared to 
pitch the tents necessary to protect them 
from the keen northern blasts which be- 
fore dark began howling among the hills 
and sweeping over the encampment, or to 
cook the gracious supply of pork and 
beans, required to make the dry hard 
bread palatable, which are the tempting 
viands for a soldier’s supper. The com- 
manding general, in consideration of the 
day’s march, generously relieved the in- 
fantry from guard for the night, and each 
man wrapped himself in his blanket to 
sleep as no one can sleep, except a volun- 
teer on his first campaign. f 

We were encamped near an extensive 
hacienda, bearing the formidable title of 
“La Hacienda de nuestra Sefiora de Gua- 
dalupe de las Hermanas,” occupied by a 
tenant of Sefior Don Jacopo Sanchez Na- 
varro, the landholder par excellence of 
the State of Coahuila, whose lordly pos- 
sessions extend from this point to Sal- 
tillo. 

The rain fell in fitful showers during 
the night, and the winds murmured a 


hoarse lullaby over the weary and sleep- 
ing soldiers. The unwelcome notes of 
the reveille, however, were not permitted 
to disturb their slumbers, until near the 
hour of sunrise—for, ocularly understood, 


the sun rose not. Dark and drizzling 
mists hung over the mountains; the 
heavens were dark, and overcast with 
clouds, and the scene sad and cheerless 
enough, when rendered visible by the 
dawn. To add to the general dissatisfac- 
tion and despondency, there was doubt 
throughout the camp as to what the day 
would -bring forth. No one could tell 
whether we were to move or not. The 
commanding general himself, ever prompt 
and decisive, seemed now to waver, hesi- 
tate, resolve, and reconsider. At a late 
hour, it was observed that his guards 
were striking their tents; upon which 
every body concluded we were to march, 
and prepared accordingly. In the course 
of half an hour, su ed another revo- 
lution in public sentiment: the guard 
tents were being pitched again. A sus- 
pension of operations followed, and to 
general activity, succeeded a general 
quandary, and many were inclined to 
think that the latter, for the time, had 
the command. Doubt was finally dis- 
posed of, by a circular from headquarters, 
to the effect that we should not march 
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before to-morrow. Having the day thus 
to ourselves, we were enabled to stroll 
about at our leisure, or as far as the mur- 
ky atmosphere and general gloom would 
invite, or general orders would permit. 
The “Hacienda of our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe of the Sisters,” is, of course, the 
attractive feature of the place, excepting 
the sublime displays of nature by which 
it is surrounded. The approach to the 
house from the north, is ugh a state- 
ly avenue of willows, the branches of 
which intertwine, and form a natural arch 
of perpetual verdure. On the right of its 
termination, there is a fountain of crystal 
water, beautified with a similar cordon 
of willows; and to the left, stands the 
mansion itself, surrounded by and con- 
nected with a high stone wall, built for 
defence against the Indians. As we 
passed through the avenue, the scene 
might have been taken for a rehearsal of 
the days of Isaac and Rebecca. Women, 
in their light and simple costume, were 
engaged in washing; flocks of sheep and 
goats were drinking at the fountain ; and 
beyond were the water carriers, with 
pitchers on their shoulders, and ready to 
address you, “ Drink ; and we will give 
your camels drink also.” The house is 
spacious, and the walls of enormaus thick- 
ness. The entrance is by the usual 
arched way to the interior court. The 
first object we saw here was a portable 
confessional box, which, on the arrival of 
the itinerant priest, is transferred to the 
several apartments, in order that their oc- 
cupants may be Romaically relieved from 
the burden of their transgressions. The 
room into which we were at once con- 
ducted by the polite proprietor, had more 
of the appearance of home comforts, than 
any thing we had yet seen.in Mexico. 
We discovered that we had already been 
preceded by many, as curious and inquisi- 
tive as ourselves, who were ranged around 
the walls with the regularity of wax 
figures, on chairs having gilt backs and 
cane bottoms, and of undoubted Ameri- 
can manufacture. The upper end of the 
apartment, where the (ground) floor was 
carpeted for a few feet in width, was dis- 
tinguished with a mahogany sofa—a lux- 
ury for which we were altogether unpre- 
pared. The walls here were adorned by 
a small representation of the crucifixion; 
by two mirrors in gilt frames, mtended 
for ornament rather than for use, being 
so high that they could not nfinister to 
~~ one’s yanity, without the aid of 
ladders, and two figures of “our lady 
of Guadalupe.” Many scriptural pieces 
were hung round the room, among which 
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were the Return of the Prodigal Son, the 
Annunciation, Christ bearing the Cross, 
and the Resurrection. On all sides, the 
walls were rudely painted in panels to the 
height of three or four feet, and over these 
a fancy wreath of various and fantastic 
colors. A few volumes in French and 
Spanish were scattered upon a large 
round table, occupying the centre of the 
apartment. In the latter language, there 
was a handsome copy of De Tocqueville’s 
Demoéracy in America, which appeared 
to have been well studied, and accounted 
in some degree, perhaps, for the just and 
liberal views entertained by the proprie- 
tor towards the United States, and the 
deep regret and despondency which he 
evinced on the subject of his own coun- 


"OE Mexico he spoke with the feelings of 
a loyal son and devoted patriot. He la- 
mented her falling fortunes in terms of 
touching eloquence, tracing her degene- 

to the corruption of the church, by 
whose established policy the people were 
kept ignorant and impoverished, and to 
the reckless ambition of military leaders, 
whose selfish ends kept the country torn 
and rent by factions, and who were ever 
ready to deluge the soil with the blood 
of her best and bravest citizens. In re- 
lation to his own country, his views ap- 
peared to be eminently enlightened and 
patriotic, and if the Mexican Republic had 
many such spirits, she might shake off 
the thraldom that now fetters her ener- 
gies, rouse herself once more to high and 
chivalrous action, and array herself in the 
panoply of prosperity. But ambition, 
ignorance, superstition and priestcraft— 
the latter the direst incubus that ever 
cursed a commonwealth—must be demo- 
lished and swept away, before freedom 
can have her perfect way. 

The hacienda derives part of its name 
from three hills in its immediate vicinity, 
called las hermanas, the sisters: an idea 
in the science of names not confined to 
the United States. One of these hills is 
surmounted by a cross conspicuously 
placed on the grave of a man murdered 
by the Lepan Indians, whose incursions 
are not limited by political or geographi- 
cal boundaries. This establishment is one 
of seven belonging to the same estate, lo- 
cated at different points between the Sa- 
linos and Agua Nueva, on the other side 
of Saltillo. They ure rented for a certain 
annual pércentage of the products, along 
with the peons or slaves. This i 
of servitude we supposed was common 
over all Mexico, but we were here in- 
formed that it exists only in the States 
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of Tamaulipas, New Leon, and Coahuila, 
A citizen contracts a debt which he is 
unable to pay: the creditor takes posses- 
sion of his person; allows him a fixed 
sum for his services, but charges him with 
whatever he receives, either in food or 
clothing. A running account of debit 
and credit is thus opened ; but the credits 
are usually so small compared with the 
debits, that time only widens the original 
difference between them ; and the unfor- 
tunate debtor becomes a bondsman for 
ever. Odious and revolting as this sys- 
tem is, it is yet little more repugnant to 
the spirit of Christianity and enlightened 
civilization, than that relic of barbarism 
existing perhaps now in a few of the 
United States which assumes poverty to 


. beacrime, by imprisonment for debt. But 


matter, we are told that péonage exists 
only by prescription, and that’ there is no 
written law to give it countenance. It 
has grown, however, to such strength 
that individuals cannot resist it, and he 
who should attempt the overthrow of this 
system of iniquity, would be more likely 
to be crushed in the effort than to effect 
any amelioration. The government is too 
imbecile or too corrupt to attempt a re- 
form, though the efforts of philanthropists 
have not been wanting to call it to the 
rescue of so many thousands from moral, 
physical and intellectual bondage. 

The Hacienda de las Hermanas, as it is 
commonly called, has attached to it about 
one hundred and fifty families of peons. 
These are distributed or rather confined 
within the walls of the place, and shel- 
tered from the weather only by the most 
comfortless huts, made of corn-stalks or 
sugar-cane. A whole family is thrust 
into an area too small for the sleeping 
apartment of a single individual; and 
there, in filth and wretchedness, in an at- 
mosphere fetid and corrupt, subjected to 
associations and ideas the most monstrous 
and contaminuting, children of both sexes 
are reared to maturity, and ripened for an 
inheritance of woe; and old men and wo- 
men sink into the grave to make way for 
the successive groups that are impelled 
onward and downward by the same in- 
exorable necessity. The annual products 
of the estate are between two and three 
thousand sheep and goats, about ten thou- 
sand bushels of corn, and a few thousand 
pounds of sugar. One third of the grain 
raised is consumed at home. The market 
is Monclova. The’present proprietor con- 
templates changing his crop from corn to 
cotton, which he thinks would prove more 
profitable. Of this there would seem te 


what is perhaps most hat plonag in this 
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be little doubt, as cotton goods are enor- 
mously high in the country, none of the 
raw material is imported, and the two 
factories are in successful operation at Sal- 
tillo, which would insure a ready market. 
’ A “hasty” entertainment was given to 
the commanding general and a few officers 
who were with him, which passed off with 
mutual satisfaction. Instead of “a plate 
of soup,” the first course consisted of rice 
made into a sort of pillau; then came a 
stew of beef, cabbage, beans and onions, 
which was followed by a roast kid; and 
to this succeeded another stew or hash of 
beef and cabbage: frijoles or beans, 
served up @ la Mejicano, concluded the 
repast. The guests were hungry, and 
the various dishes are represented to have 
been “ quite delicious,” with the exception 
of one, which was rather too strongly 
tinctured with garlic. 

One word should be given to the pic- 
turesque location of this establishment, 
though pen nor pencil can hardly do jus- 
tice to its beauties. Three ranges of hills 


of bold and majestic outline, their vener- 
able forms furrowed by time’s unsparing 
ploughshare, and their tops pinnacled in 
the clouds, converge to this point, and 
within the valleys thus formed, the golden 
yellow of the ripe fields of corn is mingled 


with the deep green of the waving sugar- 
cane; the plains are every where enli- 
vened by flocks and herds; the water 
flows over its pebbled bed, murmuring 
gentle music, and when the sun is pavil- 
ioned in the heavens, bathing the moun- 
tain-tops in gorgeous light, the picture is 
complete; the loveliness of nature be- 
comes a fit accompaniment to the em- 
bellishments of art, and the two com- 
bined form a perfect and faultless 
whole. 

The head of the column was in motion 
at fifteen minutes before 7 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, while the sun was yet 
hidden in the clouds, which hung dark 
and lowering over hill and valley. The 
march of a few minutes brought us to a 
hot spring, which supplies the irrigating 
canals hereabouts. It comes out of the 
rock of a temperature of 110° Fahren- 
heit; the basin is five or six feet deep, 
and probably fifteen feet in diameter. 
The water is clear, and the supply never 
failing. A high stone yall, inclosing an 
area of half an acre, surrounds the spring, 
to which access was had in one case by 
climbing. A short distance ahead, we 
observed another illustration of the inse- 
curity of life here, in a cross planted over 
agrave for the benefit of the departed 
soul, sent by a murderer’s hand into the 
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world of spirits, without time for con- 
fession and extreme unction. 

The Arroyo del Carmel is about three 
miles from the haci where we were 
detained about an hour, while the pi 
neers were repairing the bridge—a ‘hes 
which might have been performed yester- 
day, but was not, ‘because thé existence 
of the stream was not known. About a 
mile from this stream we passed a forlorn 
group of six buildings, the most of them 
in ruins, which once constituted the lord- . 
ly hacienda de Tapado. The chapel still 
remains in tolerable repair, but the other 
structures are crumbling away under the 
destroying influences of the elements. One 
of these now roofless buildings forms a 
large lar area, within which the 
vegetable peon dwelli are pitched 
against the walls. The place is occupied 
at present only by peons, whose squalid 
wretchedness was very apparent, even in 
the brief period to which our visit was 
limited. A quarter of a mile beyond 
these ruins, we struck the Salado, a small 
stream flowing between high banks, of 
which the arroyo del Carmel is an afflu- 
ent. The road continues nearly parallel 
to the Salado for several miles, a 
corn-fields extending over hundreds o 
acres, : 

The hacienda “las Ajuntas” is about 
nine miles from that of “las Hermanas,” 
and was originally a more extensive es- 
tablishment than the latter. The build- 
ings are now out of repair, but were never 
compactly arranged, nor constructed with 
a view to defence. The huts of the peons 
present somewhat the appearance of the 
slave quarters along the Mississippi River; 
though the residence of the black is usual- 
ly a palace compared with that of the 
Mexican -bondman. As we , the 
men were ranged on both sides of the 
road, gazing upon us with that vacant, 
stupid curiosity, which results from their 
purely animal existence. The women 
were scattered about in groups; their 
shoulders bare, their long black hair fall- 
ing oy & around them, their rebozos 
reaching below the waist, and mingling 
their colors with the folds of their petti- 
coats. Children naked and half clothed 
were hanging upon the mother’s b 

playing in the dirt with the dogs 

pigs, or staring in fixed wonderment at 
the crowd of strangers. One man more 
enterprising than the other, had establish- 
ed a cake shop for the occasion, but the 
baking was found very inferior, and there 
was consequently little patronage. There 
must have been at least eight hundred 
souls connected with this establishment, 
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all reared in i and oppression ; 
robbed of their rights, civil and religious, 
and rendered by birth, habits, and associa- 
tion fit supporters of a military oligarchy, 
and fit ministers to the unbridled passions 
and cruel extortions of a corrupt priest- 


We encamped about 11 o’clock, half a 
mile from the hacienda, and as our tents 
were whitening the plain, the sun emerg- 
ed from the curtain of vapor which had 
hidden him for a day or two, and gave 
token of a fair afternoon. The rain was 
over, though the whoie country this side 
of the Nueces had the appearance of a 
long continued drought. The roads were 
generally ground into powder to the depth 
of several inches, and the earth on either 
side, baked to the hardness of brick, pre- 
sented frequent fissures, broad and deep, 
the effect of long intense heat without 
rains. 

An order given to Colonel Harden 
(officer of the day) to station a guard over 
the hacienda Jas Ajuntas, or “it would be 
plundered,” created a very considerable 
flare-up in certain quarters of the camp, 
and Ted to a long, and some say, stormy 
interview between the Colonel, —— ——, 
and —— ——, the latter of whom ap- 

as a sort of diplomatist. Our 


Celtic Alcibiades, it appears from the re- 
sult, was partially successful in his efforts. 
It was rumored at one time that the —— 


and officers were all to resign, 
but this determination was subsequently 
changed. 

The skyey influences were not flattering 
as we left camp about 64 o’clock the next 
morning. The evening before had given 
promise of a fair day, but near midnight 
the winds came sweeping down from the 
mountains, and the clouds seemed to fol- 
low in their wake. Hill and valley were 
alike overspread with mist and vapor. 
For ten miles we passed over a sandy 
road, the dust filling eyes, nose and mouth, 
and almost stifling and blinding the un- 
fortunates on foot who had to tread it. 
Very little grass was any where to be 
seen. The growth of small plants was 
prolific, and several new varieties of the 
cactus were observed skirting the road. 
One of these spreads into a tree twelve 
or fifteen feet high, with proportional 
branches. Nearly all the members of 
the cactus family —and their name is le- 
gion—are found in thisvicinity. We also 
noticed a singular shrub, six or eight feet 
in height, with innumerable branches 
springing from the root ; these are of ash 
or dun color, bear a small yellow flower, 
but are wholly without foliage. The 


. of the monntains. 
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branches are as bare of leaves as a rose 
tree in December. Two miles from the 
last camp we passed a rancho occupied by 
a few families, living in the same miser- 
able condition as the peons of the hacien- 
das. Their dwellings were corn-stalk huts 
with thatched roofs, not high enough to 
stand erect in, nor long enough to permit 
the occupant to lie at full length. High 
stone walls forming an inclosure, and 
apparently intended for the residence of 
their master, added to the desolation of 
the scene. From this point the next 
house was distant about nine miles, and 
near this place the mud walls of Mon- 
clova first revealed themselves, rising in- 
distinctly against the dark background 
We halted four miles 
from the city, and encamped between two 
cotton fields—hundreds of acres of corn 
Surrounding us on all sides. 

Several citizens of Monclova, headed by 
Sefior Don Lobo, political chief of the de- 
partment, and author of the protest re- 
ceived a few days since, came into camp 
in the afternoon with a written paper, 
differing somewhat in style and purport 
from the preceding document, concluding 
it is said, with an offer of the hospitalities 
of the city to the Commanding General. 
It might have been civil, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, to extend the invita- 
tion; they were however received with 
due courtesy, and after an exchange of 
the usual commonplaces on such occa- 


-sions, the delegation returned to town. 


The Senor “ Gefe Politico,” is a. large, 
grave-looking gentleman, somewhat port- 
ly, double-chinned, and as a whole, would 
make a formidable candidate for alder- 
man in any of our cities. He and his as- 
sociates were dressed in round jackets— 
the invariable riding or diplomatic cos- 
tume of Mexico—and of course made no 
very imposing appearance in presence of 
the glittering cortége which surrounded 
the commanding general, among whom 
—— with his new coat and bright 
buttons, was not least conspicuous. 
It was reported in camp that an ex- 
ress from General Taylor, which left 
onterey on the 26th, had arrived, with 
the information that the Navy had pos- 
session of al] parts of California, [is Cali- 
fornia a lake, river, or inland sea?] and 
that General Kearney would occupy Santa 
Fe during the winter. General T. ex- 
pected to hear from Washington touching 
the armistice by the 5th proximo, and ad- 
vised that in the mean time no movement 
be made south of Monclova. 
A parade before the Commanding Gen- 
eral’s tent of the two squadrons of dra- 
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ons, and the appearance of himself in 
Fil uniform, followed by his intermins- 
ble staff, some in plumes and chapeaus, 
and some in forage caps; some in epau- 
lettes, some in wings and some with bare 
shoulders, in short presenting as varie- 
gated an aspect as the éostume of a coun- 
try clown, suggested the idea that formal 
military possession was to be taken of 
Monclova. Before this display of feath- 
ers and tinsel, others had proposed going 
into town, but not thinking it necessary 
to conceal their preparations, they were 
observed by —— ——, who, fearing their 
dress might mar the admirable uniformity 
of the staff phalanx, politely ordered 
them to withdraw. As the society from 
which they were thus excluded, did not 
appear so desirable as to interfere with 
previous arrangements, the de trops very 
philosophically moved off towards the 
city with an escort. : 
‘About half.a mile from camp there is a 
small stock rancho, or estancia, as they 
here call it, constituting a little hamlet 
of adobe huts, which are occupied by a 
wretched, half clothed, half fed, half civil- 
ized species of people. The road thence 
enters upon a cultivated region, and fields 
of corn growing to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, extend far and wide on 
each side, to the suburbs of the city, while 
the huisachi trees which skirt the road 
form an agreeable shade. Monclova is 
cradled among the mountains, and has 
grown up under the nurture of sublimity. 
The Sierra del Carmin looks down majes- 
tically on one side, and the Sierra del 
Gloria rears itself proudly on the other. 
The approach is singularly picturesque 
and beautiful, and the city itself is diver- 
sified with hill and plain, perpendicular 
walls of limestone, as in the city of Pe- 
trea, rising from its very midst. The 
people have not imitated the Orientals in 
making their dwellings literally “in the 
rocks,” although the latter furnish mate- 
rials for many of the principal buildings. 
Here, as elsewhere, however, most of the 
houses are of adobe. There are three 
plazas ; two for the lower hundreds, and 
one for the upper tens. An Alameda of 
the cotton tree and pride of China, fur- 
nishes a beautiful promenade for the 
citizens, three or four hundred yards in 
length. At its southern extremity stands 
a monument, having a plain square base, 
supporting a shaft perhaps twenty-five 
feet high, broken at the top, and termi- 
nating with the mutilated figure of a fe- 
male. There is nothing about it to afford 
a show as to when, for what event, or to 
whom, it was erected. Continuing along 
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the principal street from the Alameda, we 
passed the city cockpit on our right, also 
shaded with the China tree, and provided 
with seats; and still further on we en- 
tered the main plaza, around which the 
principal buildings are located. The ca- 
thedral is of massive proportions; not 
striking in architectural design, but alto- 
gether grand and imposing. e a8 is 
of no particular order, and is probably a 
combination of the Moorish with. the 
original Aztec. The great tower in which 
the bells are placed, rises from the south- 
eastern angle of the building, thereby 
destroying its symmetry, and with it 
much of its beauty. It is in better 
preservation than the other churches, and 
of more modern construction. The other 
public buildings are a Military Hospital, 
the Town Hall, a Jesuit’s Coltege, and 
the Custom House. : : 
The population of Monclova is variousl 

estimated at from five to ten thousa 
and does not probably greatly surpass 
the smaller number. It appears to be a 
general custom among the towns to rate 
the number of inhabitants as high as 
possible. No government census is taken, 
and as representation is nominally based 
on population, it becomes the policy to 
make the latter‘a maximum. This is ac- 
cordingly done whenever practicable, and 
the population given in books must gen- 
erally be reduced from fifteen to forty per 
cent., depending upon the variable stand- 
ard of honesty in the different towns. 
The city is handsomely adorned with 
trees, of which a greater variety is ob- 
servable than usual. Besides the date 
tree, luxuriant with fruit, the Egyptian 
palm may be seen, looking almost as 
desolate in its new home as in the desert ; 
its leafless trunk and expansive top af- 
fording no inapt emblem of an exiled so- 
vereign mourning over a ruined country, 
to which he never may return. The na- 
tive pecan, however, surpasses in size and 
beauty all the exotics that wealth has in- 
troduced, not even excepting what Lin- 
neeus calls the princes of the vegetable 
kingdom, and in its venerable majesty, 
worthy to be the monarch of the city 
groves and avenues. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing so.much rural beauty, Monclova has 
a general appearance of desolation. There 
is no evidence any where of thrift or pros- 
perity; and, like the whole country, it 
seems on the highway to ruin’ and de- 
struction. Human energy is paralyzed 
by some mighty and mysterious power ; 
stagnation prevails in every quarter; 
idleness and indolence, silent though pro- 
lific causes of vice and immorality, run. 
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rampant, so to speak, and the seeds of 
social dissolution seem to be sown broad- 
cast throughout every avenue. There is 
paralysis in the body politic, which gal- 
vanism itself could not remove. 

Whatever might have been the object 
of the military display from camp, it was 
apparent enough after the arrival of the 
cavalcade in town, that it contributed 
vastly to the amusement and gratification 
of the women and children. The girls 
and boys, naked and clothed, were abroad 
in all their strength, and the young misses 
and their mammas seemed to consider the 
affair as quite a jubilee. It was as good 
as a saint’s day. The General was at the 
head, and therefore most stared at, and 
therefore again—which was of much 
more consequence—he was somewhat re- 
lieved from the winding sheet of dust, 
_ which clung like shadows to the whole 
party. The exhibition, though meaning- 
less in itself, was, from the character of 
the people, perhaps well calculated to im- 
press them with a sense of the power of 
the United States. The display would 
undoubtedly affect languishing damsels 
and sentimental sefioritas, but Mexican 
men of station are, as with us, not always 
men of sense, and may be imposed upon 
by such charlatanry. It appears the ob- 
ject of the excursion was to return the 
call of Sefior Lobo, while the occasion was 
incidentally improved to indicate to the 
people of Monclova, that the personal 
staff of an American General, command- 
ing three thousand men, is little less for- 
midable than that of a field marshal. 
Gen. Wool shows how thoroughly he ap- 
preciates the Mexican character, by oper- 
ating upon their minds through the me- 
dium of the eye. With them all is gold 
that glitters, and with them, too, the 
“nomp” of display is always associated 
with the “circumstance” of power. 

The camp was almost deserted. during 
the day, and the quiet of the Sabbath for 
once prevailed. Curiosity took large 
numbers to the city, where the novelties 
practised at the church, were sufficient to 
attract all those fond of dramatic enter- 
tainments. The services of the day in- 
volved a variation from the usual pro- 
gramme, which gave increased zest to the 
performance. The priest was interrupted 
at the altar, by a deputation from a dying 
man, to whom it was necessary to admin- 
ister extreme unction. At the same time 
a procession came to the church, preceded 
by a band of music to escort the padre to 
the death-bed requiring his presence. By 
the aid of burning candles and lighted 
lamps, to say nothing of the blazing sun 
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in the heavens, they reached the altar, 
and after sundry grotesque and unmean- 
ing contortions and genuflexions, they 
succeeded in making themselves under- 
stood, and the priest followed them to the 
door. His carriage, drawn by two mules 
richly caparisoned, was awaiting him a 
short distance from the church, the path 
to which led through an avenue of kneel- 
ing forms, eager to secure the minimum 
of sanctity to be acquired by touching the 
hem of his garment. Todo him justice, 
the venerable man did not seem unwil- 
ling to dispense as much of this priceless 
though invisible virtue, as might be want- 
ed by his worshippers, and therefore 
passed very leisurely to his carriage. 
Having safely reached it, the postilion 
mounted, and the vehicle rolled away 
from the crowd, but not like the car of 
Juggernaut, over the necks of its) victims, 
from whom in ignorance and superstition 
these are so slightly removed. 

The report in the “Gazeta de Mon- 
clova” of the scene of Saturday at the 
despacho piblico of the Gefe Politico, 
cannot be translated with entire faithful- 
ness, but the substance may be worth 
preservation. It is difficult to compre~ 
hend fully the broadness of the farce 
which policy renders necessary to play 
off upon the Mexicans. The American 
Commander arrived in town with nearly 
three hundred mounted men, smothered 
in their uniforms ; the day intensely hot, 
and the dust of the streets rising in vol- 
umes sufficient to suffocate the party, and 
mingling with the perspiration on each 
man’s face, so as almost to form a plaster 
cast of the individual. After receiving 
salutes from his escort in the plaza, he 
was conducted to the presence of Senor 
Don Lobo, followed by all his officers, 
These were presented in succession—the 
ceremony constituting a sort of dumb- 
show—to the great amusement of the as- 
sembled Coahuilans, mostly boys, who 
crowded round the windows, and occu- 
pied the lower portion of the “ despacho.” 
The guard, with the “Gefe” on his right, 
seated himself at the head of the room, 
behind a table furnished with writing ma- 
terials. The dialogue then commenced, 
and was continued and concluded very 
nearly as follows: 

A.G. “It is a very warm day.” 

This was a proposition which no sane 
man could deny, and was therefore as- 
sented to by an emphatic “ very.” 

A. G. “ My object in visiting town to- 
day, was to return your call of yesterday 
in an informal way, and, to prevent mis- 
understanding, to state: that to-morrow 
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being Sunday, I shall — _ ieee 
. ol 
a of the town until the day 

’ “T regret that the General 
should have given himself so much trou- 
ble, for the simple purpose of returning 
the visit of myself and associates ; it is an 
honor which takes us somewhat by sur- 
prise, as we had expected to make an im- 
mediate surrender of the city.” 

A. G. “I shall postpone that matter 
for a day or two, but shall expect in the 
mean time that measures will be taken 
for bringing in corn and supplies for my 

” 

: “The people shall be informed 
of the General’s wishes, and will doubt- 
less cheerfully comply.” 

A. G. “It is hoped that all will bring 
in their supplies voluntarily, or it may 
become necessary to use means to compel 
them, which I should regret.” 

G. P. (Apparently for the first time 
very little amused at the American idea 
ofa “voluntary” act.) “I will let the 
General’s views be known, and I do not 
apprehend any difficulty in the matter.” 

A. G. “It will be extremely unpleas- 
ant, and interrupt the harmony and good 
feeling, with which I have entered and 
thus far penetrated the country, should I 
be compelled to resort to any compulsory 
measures.” 

Sefior Lobo signified his appreciation 
of the remark by a profound bow. 

A.G. “It may be well to state also 
that I shall probably require store-houses 
and quarters.” 

G. P. “The public barracks have two 
spacious rooms, which are now at the 
General’s disposal.” 

A. G. “They will not be sufficient, 
and more must be had.” 

G.P. “The matter shall be attend- 
ed to.” 

A. G. “I will take my leave; and as 
we shall be neighbors for a time, hope 
you will be sociable.” 

The response to this civility was not 
audible, but we thought from the twinkle 
of Sefior Lobo’s eye, he was perhaps 
murmuring to himself in the language of 
the General’s countryman, “ Verily par- 
turient mountains have ere now pro- 
duced muscipular abortions,” and I am 
one. 

The Mexican Editor, it appears, con- 
siders the author of the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses”? an American, a blunder which 
might have originated with the London 
Times, whose Editor oracularly discourses 
about the State of New England, but is 
an exhibition of ignorance unbecoming 
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any other than an English source. But 
revenons @ nos moutons. 

The crowd of men and boys in the 
lower end of the room opened, and form- 
eda passage for the American General 
and his followers, who mounted their 
horses, and placed themselves in front of 
the d ms. Arms were presented and 
the cavalcade left the plaza. 

Officers were subsequently detached for 
the purpose of examining quarters, and 
reported that they had found the residence 
of Sefior Sanchez, the great proprietor of 
haciendas, well furnished, which was ac- 
cordingly selected as the domicil for ‘the 
Commanding General. Any change of 
position would be an improvement. We ~ 
are in the midst of old cotton fields, the 
ground thoroughly cut up by the plough, 
by the horses and mules of the army, and 
by the constant currents of Mexicans on 
their shuffling ponies and borricos, who 
keep clouds of dust flying all the time, 
which takes possession of meat and drink, 
fills the eye, blockades the thorax, and 
hermetically seals the pores. Drills for 
the time were abandoned, and officers 
and men were mostly dividing their leis- 
ure between brag and the billiard-room— 
prolific sources of disaffection and demo- 
ralization. All went to town who could 
get permission, or evade the sentinels, and 
of the men who remained, those who were 
not smoking, lounging, gambling, fiddling, 
dancing, or whistling for want of thought, 
were making bad bargains with the na- 
tive peddlers, who formed two lines alon 
the road, and were selling for onal 
times their value, pecan nuts, cakes, can- 
dies, corn-bread, mutton and kid, fodder, 
and other articles fabricated for this mar- 
ket. Impressed with our harmless inten- 
tions, they were beginning to fancy that 
their propensities to plunder had been 
legalized, and were demanding most exor- 
bitant prices, for the worthless trash, 
which a soldier will ever purchase when 
he has the money. 

Major Thomas, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, arrived on the first of No- 
vember with the gratifying intelligence 
that the command of Colonel Bissell was 
within four or five days’ march. 

-Until a late hour on the night of the 

,— — and — with their 
confidential advisers, were deliberating 
upon the programme of the performance 
attending the conquest of Monclova, and 
the whisper went forth that our flag was 
to be hoisted at twelve o’clock precisely, 
and saluted at the instant by the battery 
of artillery. After this momentous con- 
clusion, the tents sunk into darkness and 
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quiet for the night, and men slept freely, 
until they were roused by the reveille to 
the great events of the day. The column 
straggled out of camp by instalments, 
the Commanding General and staff being 
in advance. The day was intolerably 
hot (the mercury at 91°), and our con- 
stant enemy, the dust, rearing itself in 
triumph over the horse and his rider. 
The attachés to the staff, agents, clerks, 
servants, &c., were first peremptorily or- 
dered to keep without the presence ; but 
they were not compelled to retire so far 
to the rear as to be unable to perceive 
what might be going on in higher quar- 
ters. This annoyance having been dis- 
posed of, the members of the cavalcade 
were busy enough in attending to the in- 
dependent, impalpable particles of clay, 
which kept up a grievous assault upon 
all the organs of sense and sensibility. 
Occasionally a Mexican cart would be 
seen coming from the town, when an aid 
or an orderly would be at once despatched 
to turn the innocent offender from the 
road, to prevent any extra allowance of 
dust from coming “ betwixt the wind and 
our nobility.” Notwithstanding these and 
kindred obstructions, the head of the 
column reached the Alameda about 11 
o’clock, where the road to the new en- 
campment diverges to the left from the 
principal street. At this moment, the 
idea appeared to occur to the enthusiastic 
military amateur, now prosecuting the 
delightful task of a first campaign, that it 
would be a very fine thing to march the 
troops through the city, though it would 
be necessary to retrace a mile or two of 
distance, in order to reach the site of the 
proposed camp. There was no disposition 
on such a day of triumph to interfere with 
what appeared to be a human gratifica- 
tion, though if the Commanding General 
could have anticipated the military mon- 
strosities and grotesque gaucheries that 
were to follow, he would probably have 
Withheld his consent. After divers halts 
and marches, orders and counter-orders, 
grave consultations and verbose decla- 
mation, the column again. struggled 
into motion, but before it reached the 

incipal plaza, the active and untiring 

jor had hoisted the flag and 
established his guards in the city.— 
Thus the labor of the night before had 
proved much ado about nothing. The 
conquest was achieved without the aid of 
dragoons or artillery, and the star-span- 
gied banner was giving its ample folds to 
the breeze, without the inspiration of gun- 
powder. This disappointment was not 
sufficient to satiate the appetite of our in- 
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defatigable leader, who insisted that the 
troops must be passed in review, in the 
most public place in the city, and thence 
marched to camp. This exhibition par- 
took of all the characteristics of a militia 
muster. The infantry entered the plaza 
with their arms at a shoulder, but as the 
imitator of the great Corsican did not ap- 
pear to know the identity of “shoulder” 
and “carry,” and perhaps conceiving it 
necessary to make himself heard, he 
thundered forth the command, “Carry 
arms!” Instead of the crack along the 
whole column, which he expected, to fol- 
low as each man should bring his hand 
“smartly to the butt of his musket,” there 
was a startling indifference ; not an arm 
changed its place, and the only motion in 
the ranks was to get ahead as fast as pos- 
sible. This they were permitted to do un- 
molested. The infantry in front plodded 
their weary way ; the artillery and dra- 
goons passed by with stately and meas- 
ured tread, and the Arkansas cavalry 
brought up the rear. Not the lea&t con- 
spicuous objects in the gay procession, 
were a horse loaded with fodder, led 
by an Arkansas trooper, and a mule be- 
longing to one of the dragoon officers, that 
on its own hook kept “ the noiseless tenor 
of its way,”’ in spite of all opposition, un- 
til it reached the centre of the plaza, when 
it poured forth a most sonorous blast, 
that sounded 


“ Like Roland’s horn in Roncesvalle’s battle.” 


The whole performance might have pass- 
ed for a good-natured satire on the pro- 
fession; ridiculous to those who knew 
nothing of military matters, and worse 
than ridiculous to those who had any ex- 
perience therein. No better method could 
have been devised to exhibit the army as 
a mass of imbecility ; its numerical strength 
indicated only weakness, and its want of 
unity and exactness in evolutions, arising 
from the circumstances, would seem to 
demonstrate ignorance of drill and desti- 
tution of discipline, and a total inadequacy 
to the task of conquering a country which 
should offer any opposition. Thouga every 
mancould have been counted as we moved 
through the plaza, and the incompetency 
or indifference of officers and men ap- 
peared so conspicuous, we were mortified 
that our real efficiency could not be sub- 
jected to a more satisfactory test. 

It was a difficult problem in military 
engineering to determine a clew by which 
the column could unravel itself in the 
narrow streets of the town, so as to find 
its way to camp. The task of collecting 
the different fragments, welding them 
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again together, and getting them in the 
right direction, was however finally ac- 
complished by passing the head of the 
battalion through a point near the rear 
of the column, and severing the jugular 
of an Arkansas company with remorse- 
less indifference. When the site of the 
camy was reached, the confusion of the 
preceding part of the day, was renewed 
with additions and variations. The posi- 
tion had been selected under the imme- 
diate supervision of ——- ——, but there 
had been no assignment of places to the 
different arms, and companies were march- 
ed in all directions to find the right posi- 
tion, and driven from one point to make 
room for others, who in their turn would 
probably yield to the next comer. The 
only remedy for the disorder was finally 
found in a general permission, as the story 
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goes, for each one to pitch his tent as he 
chose, and the “color line” so fixed at 
last after this manner, could hardly be 
classed among straight lines, or curves. 


‘It appeared, however, from a statement 


of the Topographical Engineer, that the 
original design was thus accidentally car- 
ried out, namely : to form a combination 
of wedges or salient points after the prin- - 
ciples of Vauban, thereby making a beau- 
tiful application of the higher branches 
of mili science to castrametation. 
When darkness fell upon the camp at 
night, there were but few who could “de- 
fine their position,” so thoroughly con- 
founded and mixed up, was one command 
with another. Daylight, however, ena- 


bled the men generally to give them- 
selves a “local habitation.” 


FOWL AND FAIR. 


BY ONE OF THE LATTER. 


“ Thestylis.—W here have you been this livelong hour ? 


“* Mopsus.—I have been discoursing with the birds. 


“ Theatylis.—W hy, can birds speak ? 


“ Jocastus.—In Fairy Land they can; I have heard ‘em chirp very ot Greek and Latin. 


“ Mopsus.—And our birds talk better far than they; a new 


rot in Oberon’s Utopia. 


egg of Sicily shall outtalk the bravest par- 


“ Thestylis.—But what language do they speak, servant ? 
“ Mopsus.— Several languages, as, Cawation, Chirpation, Hootation, Whistleation, Crowation, Cackleation, 


Shreekation, Hissation ? 
“ Thestylis,—And—F oolation ? 


“ Mopsus.—No—that’s our language—we ourselves speak that, that are learned augurs,” 


HE remarks on Mons. Toussenel’s 

Monde des oiseaux, in a late number 
of Pur. caught my fancy, and I could not 
for the life of me help applying the fore- 
going 
published in the year 1634, which fell 
under my eye about the same time. The 
coincidence was amusing. Forgive me 
the inflection, ye who say, “ Thus through 
science, sentimentality, and fancy, Mons. 
T. a his object, enveloping birds 
and women in one common glory.” 

French invention has racked heaven 
and earth, to produce “La Nouveauté ” 
from the baubles that eradiate their mart 
of fashion, to the glittering conceits of 
their literature. It is the national motto 
—I doubt not the book in question is 
poetical, but mark me, J have not read 
zt. I have only sipped the cream of an- 
other’s criticism, daring as a honeyless 
wasp, who ventures into stored hives— 
but without evil intent. 

Comparisons and similes have been 
levied on Flora’s kingdom, since Eden- 


passage from Randolph’s Amyntas, 


dom, picturing the charms and blandish- 
ments of woman. Fire, air, and water 
have furnished each its appropriate sym- 
bol; the refulgency of sunlight; the pale 
cold glitter of a and the ever 
changing moon, each has lent its 

to anal the anthem to her wth ote 


‘not now tax bird-land ? 


Saucy thoughts will obtrude, however, 
when and where they should not; and 
Plato’s definition of man, a biped without 
feathers, with Diogenes’ practical eluci- 
dation of the same, a plucked chicken 
turned in among his disciples, rose unbid- 
den to my mind’s eye; and in juxtaposi- 
tion women well feathered ! 

“There is an old fable, that Jupiter 
when he made man, gave him his choice 
of wings, or imagination ; he accepted the 
latter, which shows our fabulous proge- 
nitor had some brains.” Thus, in our 
“ Monde des oiseaux,” I doubt not there 
be many pleasant fancies, but born as I 
have been in an atmosphere of common- 
places, each time I strive to lend imagina- ° 
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wings, like those of Icarus, the wax 
melt, and I get a sudden cooling 


tion 
will 
plun 


ge. 

At the present epoch poetical rhapsody 
is not the language used to charm the 
fair sex. There has been a descending 
scale in woman worship. The old muses, 
who were wont to be awakened, each 
time a new divinity was apostrophized, 
now sleep in peace upon Parnassus— 
and the race of Phillises and Chloes, lie 
buried beneath their flowery mounds in 
Arcadia. Tribute had been paid at beauty’s 
shrine till nature, exhausted, gave up in 
despair of finding novelty, among any of 
her elegant symbols, to offer on the altar 
of adulation. Throwing aside a censer, 
which no longer exhaled perfume, she 
abandoned the worship. Then came the 
Age of Reason, and woman descending 
from her exaltation abjured blind adora- 
tion. In abdicating her hereditary throne, 
she may find, like Christina, by gaining 
liberty, she has lost power—but freedom 
is the watchword of the age! 

It was a good reply of Plato’s, to one 
who murmured at his reproving him for 
a small matter, “Custom is no small 
matter ;” and it seems to me that cus- 
tom, based on heavenly wisdom, estab- 
lished long ago, in Eve’s time, the relative 
position of man and woman. “ Mais on 
a changé tout cela”—*revenons @ nos 
oiseaux.” 

I have none, as I have said before, of 
the Audubon mania, and know as little 
about the feathery people, as the owl did 
about talking, “though he did a prodi- 
gious deal of thinking”—but there are 
some things which are obvious, even to 
unpoetized minds. The plodding, domes- 
tic habits of birds; their “ bringing their 
food from afar” like Solomon’s virtuous 
woman ; their attention to their nestlings ; 
their indefatigable pains in teaching the 
young idea how to fly. Their contented, 
cheerful, loving lives—what a beautiful 
lesson can be gathered thence; who 
would not wish his mate a Jenny Wren? 
But alas! Jenny Wren, with her “cur- 
rant wine and cherry pie,” like the good 
Mrs. Primrose, is as much a rara avis, 
in these our days, as an ostrich might 
have been in the time of King Arthur. 

The train of thought induced from this 
fanciful imagery, leads us to dwell upon 
the present era. There seems a note of 
preparation reminding one of migratory 
meetings among the blackbird clans at 
midsummer: may their “Crowation” 
work no worse results !—because forsooth 
geese once saved Rome; here, their de- 
scendants aspire to cackle in the Capitol 
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The term hen-peck’d has become honorary. 
Jays, parrots, and magpies are dubbed 
orators, a phenix endeavors to establish 
her claim as head of the fire department— 
and eggs are hatched by steam. 

When Napoleon was asked by Madame 
de Stael “whom do you consider the 
greatest woman in France ?” he replied, 
“she, who has given most sons to the re- 
public”—a Roman answer, worthy to 
be encased with “the jewels” of Cornelia. 
But where one eagle mother is training 
her eaglets to swoop deep into blue ether 
soaring heavenward, their eye fixed on 
the everlasting brightness, there be thou- 
sands, birds of a feather, content to allow 
their broods hatched in the forcing house 
of society, to hop about, half fledged, 
looking, “as if nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well, they 
imitate humanity so abominably ”—how- 
ever, let us leave there the genus homo, 
and turn to the flock of pretty creatures, 
who flit about, in many colored plumage 
in the great aviary of New York. Fresh 
from the egg-shell they chirp, and twitter, 
and flirt. The parent bird apparently 
heeds them not, or should she feebly 
attempt teaching them to use their wings 
aright, they toss off, and are away in mid 
air, where perhaps some hawk or other 
bird of prey, is ready to pounce upon 
their inexperience. Shail we drop all 
metaphor, and may we be permitted one 
word of exhortation to the beautiful part 
of creation—our women ? 

Unshackled by the conventionalities of 
the Old World, at the early epoch of our 
history, the form society took was free 
and guileless—such as villages remote 
from the baneful influence of cities yet 
present—generation after generation, this 
frank, pure freedom, indulged, became a 
characteristic, and our women were the 
most virtuous, perhaps, in the world: 
virtue is daring—conscious of their own 
rectitude of intention, they knew no re- 
straints. But a change has gradually 
crept over the face of society. No longer 
a blank three thousand miles of ocean, 
places its wide barrier to the encroach- 
ments of foreign corruption—a bridge of 
daily intercourse now spans that world 
of waters, linking our republic with the 
nations of the Old World—our town has 
risen to be a great metropolis, where 
hordes of adventurers pour in from every 
clime. They look on in astonishment at 
our women. Itis an enigma they cannot 
solve: or, if they attempt it, put on ita 
wrong construction. 

The freedom is well—the principle is 
well—but the development of circum- 
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stances should awaken caution. Let these 
gay silken birds be more restricted to the 

mnt nest. Let them seek other occu- 
pation than to be ever on the wing. Not 
that I would shackle with French exact- 
ness, or chain with Italian rigor, the 
bright period of youth, but I would make 
them “stayers at home.” I would have 
them sustain the glory of those, long since 
gathered to their graves, the mothers of 
our republic; I would say, be wise in 
time. 

“Be wise. I scorn the motion! Fol- 
low his counsels, and be wise! That’s a 
fine trick i* faith! Is this an age to be 
wise in?” 

Thus, I imagine, these pretty creatures 
will meet my argument, and all my prose 
will be wasted ; but are there not mothers 
who will lend a willing ear? Levity of 
manner is the crying sin of our commu- 
nity, from the budding school girl, to the 
more developed drawing-room belle— 


why has not some censor arisen to decry 


the same? It is not within the narrow 
confines of our drawing-rooms, that this 
bad taste prevails, but in our Broadways 
and public places. In imitating French 
fashions and importing French frippery, 
why not import also, the quiet, elegant 
demeanor of the Parisienne pm comme 
il faut, that gentle reserve of manner 
which attracts, while it imposes respect ? 
It will be alleged this is all artificial, 
that the genuine purity of intention in 
our women, is their safeguard ; granted. 
But to a mind of refinement there is some- 
thing essentially vulgar, in this public 
demonstration of the love of admiration, 
as evinced in the ogling, flighty manner 
our young women assume. 


“ It is a studied, not a present thought, 
By duty raminated,” 

that has induced me, old croaking raven 
that I am, to pour forth my onerous note ; 
often have I been roused to indignation 
by the remarks of foreigners ; often have 
I been annoyed that our young women 
laid themselves open to such remark. 
Universally acknowledged to be one of 
the most beautiful races in the world, 
why should they mar that beauty b 
a flippancy of look and manner, whieh 
elicits remark and suspicion, among a 
mass of moustachio’d gentry who harbor 
within our precincts? Little do these 
fair young creatures think they are estab- 
lishing a national feature, which is to 
stamp the American character perhaps. 

The polished Frenchwoman—the fasci- 
nating Spaniard—the indolent Italian—the 
domestic German—the solid Englishwo- 
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man, each have established their nationali- 
ty; in the category, where will the Ameri- 
can be found? Frivolous, trembles on my 
pen. Let her R fates those little 
beauties with ringlets flowing from be- 
neath their fascinating capotes, be not so 
demonstrative in their “nods and becks, 
and wreathed -smiles,” “walking and 
mincing as they go”—other lands are 
making note of this—and though we at 
home are satisfied, that their wild oats 
once sowed, these make the domestic 
wives that suit our firesides, yet there is 
not a man among us, but who condemns 
in his heart, this public prodigality of 
charms; and not a woman either, but 
who in her riper years will acknowledge 


“That in her salad days 
When she was green in judgment” 


she was allowed a license of freedom to 
which she looks back with some morti- 
fication. The fault lies with the parents, 
and as we started with an ornithological 
allegory, so may we extend it, and say, 
like the wild ostrich of the desert our 
women allow their young too early to 
feel, that they are warmed into life be- 
neath a power foreign to the parent wing. 
That the precocious winging their way 
alone in their inexperience, does all the 
harm. Mothers are not enough with 
their daughters, and I doubt very much, 
if there existed more of the system of 
matronly influence and surveillance, that 
the gay groups, who throng our public 
walks would appear less like a field of 
tulips, tossing their heads to every pass- 
ing breeze, inviting remark from every 
thoughtless fop—where are these mothers ? 
—adopting later St. Paul’s advice, they 
have become stayers at home—but do 
they dream that the little pea-green capote, 
and the two Chinese pig-tails, pendant 
therefrom, is imbibing its first lesson, at 
thirteen, in ogling and incipient coquetry 
at that moment, from some stork-like 
figure, whose thin legs, balancing an 
empty pate, seems to little Peascod the 
very quintessence of Manism—or that 
her elder sister, Capote Rose, has more 
than once dwelt with beaming admiration 
on a glossy moustache, and complexion, 
which Vandyke or Rembrandt might have 
rejoiced to pencil, but whose origin, as 
heir to some Italian barber or foreman in 
a Havana segar shop, never was dreamt 
of in her philosophy. She cannot think, 
as was said of Rembrandt by some French 
author, “comme les Dieux ils épurent Pair 
ov ils ont passés.” No, I believe my 
lovely countrywomen feel as keenly that 
self-respect, and pride, each woman’s safe- 
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guard, as any others in the world—they 
are sent att too young, and their ex- 
— is bought at too high a price. 

y cases are extreme, it is true; but let 
each gay capote tax herself, and say, 
whether she has not been exposed to just 
such a fatality, by that open careless de- 
fiance of criticism which is practised on 
our public promenades. 

The thankless task of censorship is 
closed. For me, there will be scowls and 
the turned lip of scorn; but there is 
within the heart, a standard of right and 
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wrong; and if my fair young friends will 
bring their thoughts and actions before 
that tribunal, coolly and calmly, they 
need seek nowhere else for counsel how 
to act—we take our coloring from our 
prejudices and passions, but if a virtuous 
mind, calls itself to account, it will rarely 
go astray from the pure internal decision 
of its heart judge. 
“To wilful ones, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.” 





NATURAL DIPLOMATISTS. 


ATURE and Lord Chesterfield about 
the same time entered upon a trial 
of skill in producing diplomatists. The 
parties were as nearly matched as they 
ever can be, where nature is on one side, 
and a man on the other. Both parties 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and the 
contest was a very spirited one !—it will 
be long before the world tires of reading 
of the struggles of both parties. The re- 
sult was—Nature produced Franklin, and 
Chesterfield a learned booby. Similar 
contests had taken place before, and have 
taken place since; but Nature always has 
had greater odds in her favor upon other 
occasions, in the adversary against which 

she has been pitted. 
Our old spelling-books used to have for 

a motto— 


“Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


The twig in the case of Franklin and 
Chesterfield, as in all other cases, was 
first bent by nature, and the father of the 
one could not bend his son to a taste for 
the soapboiler’s trade, any more than the 
father of the other could bend his son to 
a taste for diplomacy. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the most 
extraordinary men the country or the 
world has produced. Bancroft says, “he 
was the greatest diplomatist of the eight- 
eenth century. He never spoke a word 
too soon; he never spoke a word too 
late; never spoke a word too much, 
and he never failed to speak the right 
word at the right season.” 

Bancroft, as is well-known, is a very 
able diplomatist himself, and no one is 
better qualified to judge of Franklin’s 
merits in this respect than he. 

Franklin, being the son of a poor soap- 
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boiler, had very slender advantages for 
an early po Sha lg but the strong mind 
and great love of knowledge that nature 
had given him, soon enabled him to step 
forth from the obscure condition in which 
he was born. The country has been 
tolerably ‘prolific in good diplomatists 
since Franklin’s time; but we can pro- 
bably count the period that will intervene 
before we have another like him. by cen- 
turies. 

Ex-President Van Buren is a very able 
diplomatist, and his father, we believe, 
bore but little resemblance to Chester- 
field, or, at least, subjected his son to no 
such diplomatic training as Chesterfield 
did his. 

We hardly know of any exhibition— 
Herr Alexander’s not excepted—calcu- 
lated to create in a spectator greater cu- 
riosity and astonishment than that of an 
interview between Talleyrand and Van 
Buren, in which each was trying to 
“pump” the other. Van Buren himself, 
we believe, has given an account of his 
last interview with Talleyrand, when he 
(Van Buren) was minister to the court 
of London ; on which occasion, (in com- 
mon with most others when they met, 
we presume, ) the curious and interesting 
operation spoken of above, was mutually 
sought to be performed. The - Van 
Buren was to leave England for the United 
States, Talleyrand, happening at the time 
to be in London, called upon him, and 
seemed to have something important to 
communicate. Van Buren did not (we 
do not say could not) speak French, and 
there was no interpreter at hand. Time 
was precious, and what was to be done? 
In previous interviews, they had always 
communicated with each other through 
the medium of an interpreter. Van Buren 
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es a motion politely empressive of his 
= at the awkwardness of the inter- 
view, and also of the necessity of his go- 
ing. After an impatient gesture or two, 
Talleyrand breaks out in very good Eng- 
lish, with, “ Well, well, if there is no in- 
terpreter, I suppose I must talk English, 
if you will not French.” 

We don’t profess to be very well in- 
formed as to President Van carport ye sah 
ledge of languages, but we would jus' 
pa that if any man happened to be 
in his company, and desired to communi- 
cate something to another that he didn’t 
wish Mr. Van Buren to understand, that 
he should use some other language than 
the French. 

There were two women in the last 
half century who displayed extraordinary 
diplomatic talents; so extraordinary, in 
fact, that for a long time they possessed 
very great influence over two of the great- 
est heroes the world has for many centu- 
ries produced, and exercised no little con- 
trol over the destinies of Europe. We 
allude to the Empress Josephine and to 
Lady Hamilton. We lgok in vain for any 


evidence of the bending of the twig to- 
wards diplomacy in the early (we cannot 
say education, for one of them had none,) 
bringing up of the daughters of the West 


India planter, and the poor laborer of 
Lancashire. Nature, in spite of the most 
adverse circumstances, seemed bent upon 
making them diplomatists. Mrs. Powell, 
the most celebrated actress of her time, 
and Lady Hamilton, were both servants 
together in the family of a Dr. Budd—one 
a housemaid, and the other a nursery- 
maid. We see nothing in the services 
here rendered, calculated to foreshadow 
that greatness they both afterwards 
achieved. The heroes of Trafalgar and 
Austerlitz never bowed to another’s in- 
fluence as they bowed to that of the two 
famous women from whose counsel they 
so long profited. The influence of one 
of these women over the greatest of 
naval heroes, only terminated with his 
death. | 

With what a lavish hand nature show- 
ered her choicest gifts upon that remark- 
able woman, Lady Hamilton, and what a 
variety of experience she underwent in 
climbing from a laborer’s hovel to that 
eminence she attained as the wife of the 
English ambassador, and as the more than 
idol of him who was a nation’s idol. We 
have the best of authority for believing 
that there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, but from the ridiculous 
to the sublime, the steps are very numer- 
ous, rough, and hard to climb. Nature, 
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however, endowed the poor servant girl, 
Emma Lyon, with such a universality of 
genius, that she bounded over these steps 
with an ease and lightness hardly paral- 
leled in the realms of romance. From 
being a poor nursery-maid, and hired 
model for artists, we find her a few years 
later the wife of a distinguished English 
ambassador at Naples;—a woman un- 
equalled in the beauty of her person, in 
the grace, elegance, and fascinations of her 
manners, in the extent, variety, and irre- 
sistible charm of her accomplishments. 
From running at the sound of ‘the bell to 
receive orders for menial service in the 
house of a teacher, we find her giving or- 
ders to the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, ruling the court of Naples, and 
completely subjugating the heart of that 
simple-minded, ardent, impetuous, fiery- 
souled hero, Nelson. 

A most inscrutable bending of the twig 
was that which indicated the future career 
of the poor servant girl, Emma Lyon. 

Marie Louise, the daughter of the House 
of Hapsburg, might have been expected to 
have sucked in diplomacy with her moth- 
er’s milk. The twig in her case, as well 
as in that of most daughters of kings, 
could not well be supposed to be bent by 
circumstances in any other direction than 
towards diplomacy ; yet it is well known 
how she compared with Josephine in 
diplomatic powers; one was full of saga- 
city, acuteness, and tact, the other was but 
little removed from a blockhead. 

Louis XVI., who from infancy to man- 
hood, could have breathed no other air 
than a diplomatic one, whose bib and 
tucker as a baby, whose jacket and trou- 
sers as a boy, whose coat and wig as a 
man, must necessarily have been deeply 
impregnated with diplomacy, was almost 
devoid of capacity as a diplomatist. What 
ailed the inclination of the tree in the 
case of this poor, unfortunate king, as well 
as in that of most of the rest of the Bour- 
bons? If he had lived in Connecticut at 
the present time, he might have made a 
fortune, and acquired some distinction as 
a locksmith, or he might have rendered 
some service to the Indian tribes with 
whom his son Eleazer is said to have 
spent most of his days. As it was, he 
neglected the affairs of state, the society 
of gay and handsome women, of his cour- 
tiers, books, every body and every thing to 
get away by himself and work on locks! 
What a singular instance of the taste and 
inclination of a man running wholly coun- 
ter to his education and associations : 
what an instance of a love implanted by 
nature for what was so far removed from 
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the thoughts and habits of those among 
whom he was brought up. 

Nature is oftentimes very irreverent to- 
wards works of men that the multitude 
are taught to hold in great veneration ; 
but it never would have been believed a 
century before, that she could have been 
guilty of so great a disrespect to the mem- 
ory of that pompous and “solemn swell,” 
Louis XIV., as to have dared to make a 
locksmith of his descendant. 

The career of Franklin shows with what 
an inexorable will nature seems some- 
times to decree that her work shall break 
through all the trammels and impediments 
by which circumstances have hemmed in 
and surrounded it. When Franklin was 
sent minister to France, he found on reach- 
ing there that his reputation had preceded 
him. His arrival in Paris created the 
most intense sensation. The greatest men 
in Europe flocked around him, and vied 
with each other as to which should do 
him greatest honor. The great philoso- 
pher was as plain and simple in his attire, 
as modest and unassuming in his manners, 
when the observed of all observers at the 
most magnificent court in Europe, as he 
was when in his printing-office in Phila- 
delphia. But there was as much diplo- 
matic cunning probably exercised in the 
arrangement of that plain quaker toilet 
of his, as was ever evinced in the most 
elaborate and costly one that diplomatist 
ever wore. Sheer force of intellect had 
enabled him to burst the bonds which had 
held him in obscurity, and he quietly 
kicked aside or clomb over all the obsta- 
cles that encumbered his path, until he 
took his place by the side of the mightiest 
in the land. The soap-boiler diplomatist 
and the Bourbon locksmith, in the course 
of human events, were brought face to 
face, and as they confronted each other, 
the spectator might have exclaimed “ Look 
on this picture; and on this.” 

% See, what a grace was seated on this brow, 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 
This was one picture; the other was a 
good-natured simpleton, with a little ca- 
pacity for lockmaking. 

While Franklin was creating such a 
commotion at that court of which Marie 
Antoinette was the head and leading spi- 
rit, the daughter of the poor Lancashire 
laborer was spending her time at ordinary 
servitude; but she became, not many years 
after, the confidante of the sister of Marie 
Antoinette, who was queen of Naples, the 
ruler of her conduct, and the controller 
of her fortunes. 
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The Bourbons were a very fastidious 
family (most of them), and Louis XV. 
(except among his mistresses) could not 
hold much communion only with persons 
whose blood had been purified by at least 
two centuries refinement in the ranks of 
the nobility. 

A woman of decided ability in his reign 
was declared to be ineligible to some post 
about the throne, because only about a 
century had elapsed since her family had 
first been ennobled. Nevertheless, if 
Louis XVI. and Maria Louise had asked 
Franklin and Lady Hamilton concerning 
their pedigree, after giving them an ac- 
count of it, they might, with a good deal 
of significance have asked the question so 
earnestly put in “Our Best Society,” to 
a nobody who was the son of somebody, 
“But, by Jupiter, king of gods and men, 
who are you ?” : 

Lord Jeffrey’s speculations upon the 
early career of Franklin are as interesting 
as they are original. The reader, we 
think, will forgive us for making the 
quotation, if he should be familiar with it. 
“We cannot help fancying,” says his 
lordship, “that if Franklin had been bred 
in college, he would have contented him- 
self with expounding the metres of Pin- 
dar, and mixing argument with his port 
in the common room, and that if Boston 
had abounded with men of letters, he 
would never have ventured to come forth 
from his printing-house ; or been driven 
back to it, at any rate, by the sneers of 
the critics, after the first publication of 
his Essays in the Busy Body.” Lord 
Jeffrey considers that Franklin became a 
great man because he lived in his younger 
days away from a highly cultivated and 
refined literary society. (Our inference 
is drawn from the whole article, and not 
from this particular extract.) He at- 
tributes his success principally to what he 
escaped. And what did heescape? Why, 
he escaped the unwholesome influence of 
a college education, and the society of re- 
fined and learned men, and enjoyed in- 
stead (when he was not occupied at soap- 
boiling, printing, or with his books,) the 
society of coarse-minded and unlearned 
men! Most of the other diplomatists 
whose lives we have been considering, or 

TO to consider, happily had similar 
po eta They all enjoyed the advan- 
tage in their younger days of a freedom 
from intelligent and cultivated society ; 
and while we have sought for the germ 
of their success in the irresistible prompt- 
ings of nature, Lord Jeffrey would ascribe 
it to their having escaped those great evils, 
a regular education and the contaminating 
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influence of refined and literary society ! 
“ Well, now, did you ever?” says Mrs. 
Smith to Mrs. Brown. “No, I never,” 
replies Mrs. Brown; and these comments 
comprise all we have to say im reply to 
his arguments. 

One of the most glorious heroes of the 
French Revolution, Gen. Hoche, a man 
who seemed to combine all the talent and 
genius of Napoleon with greater integrity 
and amiability of character, possessed ex- 
traordinary talents fordiplomacy. From 
the fact of his having been the son of a 
hostler, many would suppose that the 
early bending of the twig towards diplo- 
macy, in his case, as far as education that 
way went, must have been very slight. 
We, however, are otherwise minded. We 
never yet knew a very shrewd horse- 
jockey, who, we think, would not make 
agood diplomatist. He almost invariably 
possesses a good knowledge of human na- 
ture; quick penetration into and acute dis- 
crimination of character; can simulate 
and dissimulate well ; knows how to con- 
ceal himself from critical dissection ; 


“ But keeks thro’ ev’ry other man 
Wi’ sharpen’d, slee inspection * 


It will be recollected with what indig- 
nant astonishment the elder Mr. Weller 
learned of his son Sam’s discomfiture in 
the diplomatic encounter between him 
and the “melancholy chap in Mulberry.” 
Considering the advantages of early edu- 
cation Sam had enjoyed, running the 
streets, holding horses, sleeping about the 
markets, &c.. old Mr. Weller thought it 
was disgraceful. Stable boys are very apt 
to be shrewd and sharp-witted, and we 
may consider Hoche’s education as rather 
favorable for the development of the di- 
plomatic talent. Of the unhappy fates 
which awaited upon so many of the pro- 
minent actors of the French Revolution, 
there are but few, more to have been de- 
plored than that of Gen. Hoche. He was 
supposed. to have been poisoned at the 
early age of twenty-nine after having 
given unmistakable evidence of his capa- 
city. both as a statesman and general. 
Alison almost trembles while speculating 
upon what might have been the conse- 
quences, if he had landed with his army 
in Ireland ; and we are inclined to believe 
that the sagacity of no single statesman 
has done so much for England, the last 
century, as that adverse wind he encoun- 
tered, which obliged him to put back to 
France. Napoleon has testified to his 
merits as follows: 

“ Hoche was one of the first generals 
that ever France produced. He was 
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brave, intelligent, abounding in talent, 
decisive and penetrating. Ifhe had land- 
ed in Ireland, he would have succeeded. 
He was accustomed to civil war, had paci- 
fied La Vendee, and was well adapted for 
Ireland. He had a fine, handsome figure, 
a good address, and was ing and 
intriguing.” Thiers tells us that he was 
looked upon by all republicans as the 
only man who could singly have success- 
fully opposed Napoleon.. He was certain- 
ly made of very superior stuff to what 
most of Bonaparte’s marshals and rals 
were composed of, and if he had lived 
would undoubtedly have proved a formida- 
ble rival tohim. The French Revolution, it 
is very well known, was exceedingly pro- 
lific in every variety of villains, from the 
orninary rascal to monsters more won- 
derful than “the anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders.” A man who occupied about a 
half way position between the two, was 
Fouché, the notorious chief of police to 
Napoleon. The necessity of employing 
such consummate rascals about a throne, 
we think clearly enough shows why it is 
that “uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” Notwithstanding the numerous 
and unmitigated villanies of Fouché, he 
was a very able diplomatist. Napoleon 
said “he could worm all your secrets out 
of you with an air of calmness and uncon- 
cern.” We introduce the following anec- 
dote of him, as related by Alison, for the 
double purpose of showing the diplomatic 
skill of the supple and unscrupulous 
scoundrel, and also of illustrating what 
mighty events may depend upon seem- 
ingly very trivial circumstances. 

“That unparalleled intriguer, who had 
been in communication with Wellington 
and Metternich all the time he was chief 
minister under Napoleon, had promised to 
furnish the English general not only with 
the exact moment of attack, but with the 
plan of the campaign. Wellington was 
hourly in expectation of this intelligence, 
which would have enabled him to know 
in what direction he should concentrate 
his forces ; and thence it was that he lay 
motionless in his cantonments. How he 
did not receive it, must be given in 
Fouché’s own words: ‘ My agents with 
Metternich and Lord Wellington had 

romised marvels and mountains; the 

nglish generalissimo expected that I 
should at the very least give him the plan 
of the campaign. I knew for certain that 
the unforeseen attack wonld take place on 
the 16th or 18th at latest. Napoleon in- 
tended to give battle on the 17th to the 
English army after having marched 
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right over the Prussians on the preceding 
day. He had the more reason to trust 
to the success of the plan, that Welling- 
ton, deceived by false reports, believed the 
opening of the campaign might be defer- 
red till the beginning of July. The suc- 
cess of Napoleon, therefore, depended on 
a surprise, and [ arranged my plans in 
conformity. On the very day of the de- 
rture of Napoleon, I dispatched Madame 
——, furnished with notes written in 
cipher containing the whole plan of the 
campaign. But at the same time I pri- 
vately dispatched orders for such obsta- 
cles at the frontier, where she was to 
pass, that she could not arrive at the head 
— of Wellington till after the event. 
his was the real explanation of the in- 
conceivable security of the generalissimo, 
which at the time excited such universal 
astonishment.’ ” 
It was owing to this arch intrigue, it 
seems, that 
“There was a sound of revelry by night, 


And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Its beauty and its chivalry: ” 


And to him too we must suppose that we 

are indirectly indebted for the verse of 

‘poetry from which the above lines are ta- 
e 


nm. And the principal services he ever 
rendered mankind are no doubt traceable 
to equally direct and important events. 
Had Fouché never lived, we think the 
character of Iago would have continued 
to be regarded a much greater exag- 
on upon nature than it now appears. 
e can discover ne particular evidence of 
any early bending of the twig in his case, 
through the circumstances in which he 
was placed, towards diplomacy. He was 
the son of a sea captain, and was intend- 
ed by his father for the same profession ; 
but being physically. weak he was sent 
away from home to receive an education. 
He was an apt scholar, and at quite.an 
early age became a teacher of mathema- 
4ics and metaphysics. As a metaphysi- 
cian we think he must have entertained 
some singular notions. He must have 
had a strong leaning towards the Augus- 
tus Tomlinson school of philosophers. 
There was one man turned up by the 
French Revolution, who, altho no 
diplomalist we cannot refrain from here 
iving a sketch Alison has drawn of him. 
he twig must have received an awful 
wrench in his case; it would seem to 
have been twisted out of all earthly 
shape by some convulsion of nature. Of 
all the monsters of the French Revolution 
or of any other revolution that ever we 
read of, he is the most extraordinary. 
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Judge Jeffries, when compared with him, 
seems like quite a good natured and ami- 
able man. 

“Fouquier Tinville was the public 
accuser in the revolutionary tribunal, 
and his name soon became as terrible as 
that of Robespierre to all France. He 
was born in Picardy, and exhibited a 
combination of qualities so extraordinary, 
that if it had not been established by 
undoubted testimony, it would have been 
deemed fabulous. Justice in his eyes 
consisted in condemning; an acquittal 
was the source of profound vexation ; he 
was never happy unless when he had 
secured the conviction of all the accused. 
He required no species of recreation ; 
women, the pleasures of the table or of 
the theatre, were alike indifferent to him. 
Sober and sparing in diet, he never in- 
dulged in excess, excepting when with 
the judges of the revolutionary tribunal, 
when he would at times give way to in- 
temperance. His power of undergoing 
fatigue was unbounded. The sole recre- 
ation which he allowed himself, was to 
behold his victims perish on the scaffold. 
He confessed that that object had great 
attractions for him. He might, during 
the period of his power, have amassed an 
immense fortune; he remained to the 
last poor, and his wife is said to have 
died ‘of famine. His lodgings were des- 
titute of every comfort, their whole fur- 
niture, after his death, did not sell for 
twenty pounds. No seduction could in- 
fluence him. He was literally a bar of 
iron against all the ordinary desires of 
men. Nothing roused his mind but the 
prospect of inflicting death, and then his 
animation was such that his countenance 
became radiant and expressive.” 

There is no doubt at all that 


“ Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time,” 


but we sincerely hope that she will be 
satisfied with a specimien like the above, 
once in six thousand years, ang not re- 
peat the monstrosity oftener. 
We have said coiling about the famous 
Metternich (who as a diplomatist was 
robably nearly the equal of Franklin), 
use being the son of a public func- 
tionary of some distinction, he may have 
been, early in life, thrown among diplo- 
matists, and. not having any passion for 
lockmaking or other mechanical pursuits, 
may, while quite young, have imbibed a 
fondness for diplomacy. Be that as it 
may, he was one of the most prominent 
actors on the political boards of Europe 
for more than thirty years of the last 
half century. 
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There is another case, attended with 
some remarkable circumstances, bearing 
upon this subject, which we cannot omit 
to give. It goes, however, to prove the 
truth of the sentiment, that ‘just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined ; ’—but to 
be viewed we suspect as much with re- 
ference to early education, as to any 
natural bias. Franklin Piercé, before 
he was elected President, never had 
credit for any remarkable diplomatic 
skill; though we suspect it must have 
always existed in him, as in Louis Na- 
poleon, in a dormant state, but requiring 
the exercise of great power to call it 
forth. He is the subject of one of the 
most remarkable political phenomena 
that has occurred for many years. It 
has been supposed for some time that no 
man had a constitution tough enough to 
carry him through a presidential term 
with unimpaired health, unless he had 
worked up to the office, i. e., unless he 
had been gradually hardening himself to 
it by some similar process to that by 
which Mithridates made himself proof 
against poison. Now Pierce, up to the 
time of his becoming a candidate for the 
Presidency, had not been subjected to 
any very severe tests in political crucibles. 
Taken from a comparatively quiet and 
easy life, and thrown suddenly into the 
centre of political turmoil and strife, like 
a man elevated at once over regular and 
veteran officers from a militia captain to 
a generalissimo, he has nevertheless held 
the office a whole year, and grown fat 
upon it! Is not the fact an incredible 
one? Gen. Harrison, who in way of 
preparation for the presidential chair, 
went through the hardening process of a 
long border warfare,—had frequent and 
terrible fights with the Indians, and 
although an over match for them with 
their tomahawks and scalping knives, 
was killed in about a month, by the more 
unrelenting and ruthless warfare of poli- 
ticians: Gen. Taylor, a grim and swarthy 
old warrior, frostbitten, sunburnt and 
toughened by almost a whole life spent 
in skulking fights with the savages, and 


in open conflicts with the Mexicans, was” 


supposed to take to the presidential chair 
good health and an iron constitution. 
But what is a conflict with cruel, cunning 
and stealthy savages, to that of keen- 
witted, sagacious and remorseless politi- 
cians. He bore up stoutly for a year 
against their attacks, wearing out his 
Strong constitution by slow degrees, and 
then died. Polk, a cool-tempered, stern, 
unexcitable man, somewhat experienced 
in political matters, but not very old, 
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struggled manfully through one term, 
and had life caste left to get comfort- 
ably settled at home, when he died. 

But President Pierce, with political ex- 
perience comparatively limited, enters upon 
the duties of the presidency with Marcy on 
his right hand, and Cushing on his left 
(both unambitious, inexperienced men with 
great disgust for scheming), remorselessly 
pelted in front and rear with hard shells 
and soft shells, and diagonally by great 
and little giants, and yet he grows fat. 

“ Now in the names of all the Gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he'is grown so fat?” 

It must be, that he eats all the oysters, 
while his hard and soft friends quarrel 
about the shells. 

A member of Congress, a short time 
ago, said that his occupation of hotel- 
keeper had been sneeringly alluded to. and 
then went on very conclusively to show 
to his political opponents, as we thought, 
that he might hang out with the same 
propriety over his desk in Congress, as 
over the door of his hotel at home, the 
sign, “ Accommodation for man and beast.” 
The political pugilists who seek to pro- 
voke a fight with him, we think will find 
themselves as cheerfully accommodated 
as travellers no doubt do at histavern. In 
speaking of the duties of hotel kee ie 
and the shortcomings of the political hote 
keeper at the White House, he took oc- 
casion to say that President Pierce’s 
father once kept a tavern. This circum- 
stance at once accounts for the diplomatic 
ability of President Pierce, on the sup- 
position, that “just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined,” for every one knows what 
an excellent school a tavern is for the en- 
couragement of diplomatic talent. The 
management, finesse, discretion, and pru- 
dence there taught, must avail much in 
making a diplomatist, if there is any 
virtue in education. It is, therefore, more 
than probable, that President Pierce 
received an early bias towards diplo-, 
macy, and is now in his natural ele- 
ment, consequently growing fat upon the 
office. 

We will close this article by consider- 
ing diplomatic skill with reference to some 
traits of character, which are not generally 
supposed to be conducive to a very bril- 
liant display of it. 

A distinguished French writer whose 
life was chiefly spent among ambassadors 
and courtiers, gives ence to certain 
qualities for a successful diplomatist, which 
are diametrically the opposite of those 
Chesterfield so much lauds. They are not 
brilliant qualities, but are solid, reliable 
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ones, and are by no means rare in the 
world. They are contained in the follow- 
ing extract:—“ Wits have not always 
been good ambassadors; and vain men 
have generally been the dupes of the 
nation that they were sent to dupe. The 
best ambassador is the plodding, dull 
man, who proses and bores his hearers, 
until he has fairly wearied out the patience 
of those whom he is sent to; such char- 
acters have generally succeeded in gaining 
for their courts what they wanted.” Yes, 
and such characters, the world over, are 
pretty apt to succeed in gaining whatever 
they set their hearts upon. Our own 
observation of the almost uniform suc- 
cess which waits upon those persons in 
every department and sphere of life who 
possess these qualities, gives us an un- 
dying faith in the truth of the observa- 
tions. Who will hesitate to add their 
testimony to the fact that the perseve- 
ring, energetic, brazen-faced, rhinoceros- 
skinned dunce. all over the world, meets 
with twice as much success in life, as the 
— sensitive, quick-witted, man of 


genius 
Chesterfield and Talleyrand were un- 
doubtedly two of the ablest diplomatists 
the world has produced, and were also two 
of the greatest wits; yet we have the 
testimony of the former to the effect, that 
wit stands greatly in the way of success ; 
and in the following extract which we 
give from Chesterfield, he may be con- 
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sidered as indorsing the truth of the pre- 
vious French writer. 

“ Thatready wit, which you so partially 
allow me, may create many admirers; 
but, take my word for it. it makes few 
friends. It shines and dazzles like the 
noon-day sun, but, like that too, is very 
apt to scorch; and therefore is always 
feared. The milder, morning and evening, 
light and heat of that planet, sooth and 
calm our minds. Good sense, complai- 
sance, gentleness of manners, attentions, 
and are the only things that truly 
engage, and durably keep the heart at 
long run. Never seek for wit; if it pre- 
sents itself, well and good; but even in 
that case, let your judgment interpose ; 
and take care that it be not at the ex- 
pense of any body. Pope says very 
truly— \ 

* There are whom heaven has blest with store of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it.’ ~ 


And in another place, I doubt with too 
much truth— 


‘For wit and judgment ever are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife.’ ” 


Hardly any two other, men could be 
found better qualified to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the profitableness or unprofit- 
ableness of wit, than Pope and Chester- 
field, for both of them had a very unusual 
endowment of it. 
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American.—A most alarming avalanche 
of female authors has been pouring 
upon us the past three months, nearly all 
of whom are new; and we have allowed 
p large heap of books to accumulate, 
while we have been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to attack them and classify them. 
The success of Uncle Tom and Fanny 
Fern, has been the cause, doubtless, of 
this rapid development of female genius, 
but among these new books by ladies, we 
recognize the names of some familiar and 
ex apd authors. Nearly all of these 
ks are novels, and it is rather remark- 
able that only one is on the womanly sub- 
ject of cookery, an art which is popularly 
imagined to belong exclusively to the gen- 
tle sex. But, if we wanted to say an ill- 
natured thing about woman, which there 
is no possibility of our ever being guilty 


of, we should say that all the good cookery 
books have been the production of men. 
Certainly, no woman has yet distinguished 
herself by a treatise on the culinary art. 
while many men have. The famous 
cookery book of Mrs. Glasse, which is of- 
tener alluded to than read, it is well 
known, was not written by a woman. 
Mrs. Glasse was only a tell; ‘and her 
witty recipe for cooking a hare is the 
only recipe of hers which has been re- 
membered. If there has ever been a fe- 
male cook of sufficient importance to be 
known beyond the purlieus of the kitchen 
in which she worked, we must confess 
ourselves ignorant of her name and 
achievements. All the renowned dishes 
that bear the names of their inventors, 
have been the productions of masculine 
genius, and we should be as much sur- 
prised to hear that a lady had invented a 
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new dish, as to hear of a lady composer, 
a lady architect, engineer, or ship-builder. 
There have been no female Udes, Caremes, 
Vatels or Soyers ; not even a female Bril- 
lat-Savarin. The nearest approach to this 
latter is Miss Leslie of Philadelphia, sister 
of Leslie the painter. She has published 
three very respectable and popular works, 
on the art preservative of all arts, the last 
of which, New Receipts for Cooking, 
has just been issued in a new edition, by 
Peterson of Philadelphia. We do not 
suppose that Miss Leslie has been a pro- 
fessed cook, and therefore her receipts can- 
not inspire that degree of confidence, which 
the brilliant and profound instructions of 
a Soyer might, which are based on his 
own experimental knowledge, and on a 
thorough familiarity with his sublime art. 
_ The receipts in a cookery book should be 
written in a style not only elegant and 
concise, but of such clearness and exact- 
ness that misconstructions should be im- 
possible, and we are bound to say that 
though Miss Leslie writes with great ease 
and fluency, her language is sometimes 
careless, and her meaning uncertain. Then 
again, it is with pain we allude to the fact, 
but it is too evident, that she thinks too 
lightly of the great art which she has at- 
tempted to give instructions in. It is not 
with her as it was with the great masters, 
who made the world their debtors by 
their exquisite dissertations on pot-a-feu, 
puff paste and other kindred topics, an 
absorbing pursuit; there are other things 
in the world she regards as entitled to the 
attention of a human being besides pot-a- 
feu. In the very middle of her book, to our 
consternation, we came upon the foliowing 
receipt. “AN EXCELLENT WAY OF IM- 
PROVING THE HAIR.” ‘This is followed by 
a receipt “To CLEAN LOOKING-GLassEs ! ” 
“To cLean Rives, BRoocHEs, AND OTHER 
Jewetry.” “To Exper Fieas!” and so 
on through a few pages until we stumble 
again upon the directions for making 
wafer cakes, and stewing terrapins. Now 
this is very characteristic and womanly, 
and we would not have it otherwise; we 
prefer to see women womanly, but just 
consider that the title of the book is, New 
Recewts ror Cooxine! Between a re- 
ceipt for the relief of corns, and another 
for preserving Autumn leaves, we find 
directions for broiling Canvas Back Ducks. 
But, don’t let us be misunderstood as un- 
dervaluing Miss Leslie’s receipt book, we 
have no doubt it contains much valuable 
information, for the class of people for 
whose instruction it was intended; the 
receipts are for American dishes and made 
comprehensible to the American House- 
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wife, and no one, we presume, will be dis- 
posed to quarrel with the author for giv- 
ing more information than she promised. 
Such a book, to a young housekeeper, 
who knows a good deal more about the 
piano than pies or puddings,—and. nearly 
all young housekeepers in this country, 
are of that class—must be a real blessing. 
For such, especially; Miss Leslie has given 
copious directions for “the selection of 
suitable articles, in preparing breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers,” which will be found 
not the least instructive part.of her vol- 
ume. There are the combinations of 
simple elements for about forty different 
kinds of breakfasts, some of which have 
an alarmingly substantial look; as the 
following, for an Autumn breakfast, for 
instance: ‘“ Pigeons stewed with mush- 
rooms ; fried sweet potatoes; boiled to- 
matoes—muffins; milk toast,” or “ hash- 
ed duck; ham broiled; poached eggs ;— 
flannel cakes ; toast.” 

A breakfast like that might serve some 
delicate people for a dinner. Under the 
head of “ Economica, Dinners for SMALL 
Dinners,” we find “Veal cutlets; cold 
ham; spinach; turnips; potatoes; poke; 
asparagus—baked batter pudding.” What 
poke may be we have no idea, for the 
name is new to us on a dinner bill, but it 
appears to be a favorite with Miss Leslie, 
as she includes it among the elements of 
her economical dinners. It is worth find- 


ing out; for economical dinners in these 
days of high prices, are not to be despised, 
and if poke should be not only economi- 
cal, but wholesome - and palatable, we 
don’t think its unsavory name should pre- 
vent its becoming fashionable. Under the 
head of Curistmas Dinner, we find the 


following remarkable collection. “Roast 
turkey; cranberry sauce; boiled ham; 
turnips; beets; winter squash; mince 
pies.” No plum pudding! There are di- 
rections for New Year’s Dinner; but 
New Yorkers never eat dinner on New- 
ye day. Under the head of Very 

ice Famiuty Dinners For Sprine, we 
find the following: “ Cat-fish soup; roast 
lamb with mint sauce; peas; asparagus ; 
spinach; ground rice pudding; goose- 
berry fool.” Very nice, we have no 
doubt; but cat-fish soup and gooseberry 
fool have an odd sound to us who are not 
familiar with those luxuries. There are 
also copious instructions for dinner par- 
ties, breakfast parties, and oyster suppers, 
and those who need instructions in the 
art of living well, will not suffer if they 
put themselves into the hands of Miss 
Leslie and eat their way through her 
toothsome volume. 
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—The Master's House, by Locan. 
Want of space prevents us this month 
from noticing this new work, in which 
southern institutions are the chief ele- 
ment of interest, at the length which we 
would be glad to do. The work is pub- 
lished by McElrath of this city, and is un- 
derstood to be the production of a well- 
known literary gentleman who has re- 
sided many years in Louisiana, and who 
cannot be accused of not knowing any 
thing of the subject whereof he writes. 
The Master’s House was evidently sug- 
gested by the success of Uncle Tem, but 
it is inno manner like that work. There is 
very little of slave or plantation life in it ; 
the author’s aim appears to have been to 
depict the society arid social usages which 
a@ purely slaveholding and agricultural 
community creates. And he certainly 
has done this with great power, but, of 
course, not without exaggeration. The 
scene of the Master’s House is chiefly in 
Louisiana, but it commences at a New 
England village. The hero of impossible 
virtues is a slaveholder, but all the other 
characters are of avery different type. 
As a story the book has no merit, as 
there is next to.no story in it; but, as a 
succession of sketches of local scenery and 
character, it has very considerable merit, 
and will be likely to attract attention 
both North and South. 

—Benton’s Thirty Years’ View. This 
is the first part of the long title to Col. 
Benton’s first volume of personal reminis- 
cences, a book from which we have an- 
ticipated much piquant and profitable 
reading since we first read the announce- 
ment of its being in print. The second 
part of the title is rather more significant 
and definite: Or, A History of the 
Working of the American Government 
Sor thirty years, from 1820 to 1850. The 
first volume forms a book of 739 closely 
printed pages in double columns, and we 
very much doubt if any book of equal mag- 
nitude has been published during the pres- 
ent century which contains so little that 
is worth preserving. We never suspect- 
ed Mr. Benton of being a great man, but 
we never imagined that his reputation 
had so small a foundation of original 
power, as we have found to be the case from 
reading his Thirty Years’ View. Mr. Ben- 
ton has been thirty years in the Senate, 
and during that time he has had the en- 
tire confidence of the people who sent him 
there; he has, during all that time, been 
master of himself, and enjoyed greater po- 
litical advantages than any other man in 
the nation ; Nature has given him a splen- 
did physical constitution, and he has all 
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the natural advantages of a great orator— 
a@ commanding person, a grave and im- 
pressive manner, and a stentorian voice. 
He has led an irreproachable life in all the 
domestic relations, and has been a hard 
student ; yet we do not find that he has 
ever been a leader in the Senate, or has 
ever identified his name with any great 
political measure. The world is no better 
for his having served thirty years in the 
Senate. The great achievement of his po- 
litical life seems to have been his advo- 
cacy of the “ expunging resolution,” a 
trifling piece of partisan service scarce 
worth mentioning in a grave history. 
Col. Benton’s book is not a history of 
“the Working of the American Govern- 
ment,” so far as the government works 
itself upon the character of the people, 
but simply a reporter-like review of 
what the government, or rather the dif- 
ferent governments and parties of the 
country have done during that time, the 
lion’s part, of course, being that of the re- 
porter. But, notwithstanding the great 
space devoted to what “ Mr. Benton said,” 
“T said,’ “I” did, wrote, advised, &c., 
the author does not play a prominent part 
in his own history. He was always a 
second fiddle to a Jackson, or a Van Bu- 
ren. He boasts of having the same qual- 
ifications for an historian that were pos- 
sessed by Fox and Mackintosh, inasmuch 
as he, too, “had spoken history, acted his- 
tory, lived history.” But, a man may do 
all of that and yet not be a good histo- 
rian, as, indeed, Fox and Mackintosh 
were not. The literary merit of Col. 
Benton’s book is not great; and we have 
been surprised at the want.of method in 
the production of so methodical and ex- 
act a compiler. There is hardly any 
thing in the volume which could not be 
found in a file of the Washington papers, 
and we imagine that future historians 
will prefer going to original sources for 
the materials of history. But there are 
some few things in the volume which are 
purely Bentonian, and very admirable in 
their way. Such, for instance, as the biogra- 
phical sketches of Mr. Macon, of John 
Taylor of Carolina, and of other political 
worthies whom he had known personally. 
He appears to be too much of a hero wor- 
shipper to be himself a hero, and his de- 
votion to General Jackson is too absorb- 
ing and intense to permit him to make a 
reliable analysis of the character of that 
remarkable man. 

—Capron’s History of California. 
California is rather young, as yet, to have 
a written history, but it is very desirable 
to have all the authentic information that 
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can be gathered in relation to its present 
condition ; and to give this appears to have 
been the aim of the author of a History 
of California, by E. S. Capron, recent- 
ly published by Jewett & Co. of Boston. 
The early history of the country is rapid- 
ly glanced at, but the author has, very 
properly, confined himself to the present 
condition of the gold State, and has given 
a good deal of valuable information, much 
of it gleaned by personal observation and 
research, in a plain but clear and readable 
style: 

T -Sargentie Standard Reader. | Eve- 
ry one who has had the advantage of a 
regular school education, well knows the 
importance of a Reader, and how much the 
mature taste of the man is influenced by 
the forced reading of the boy at school. 
Readers. heretofore, have been exceeding- 
ly imperfect, and many of them appear 
to have been compiled with but little in- 
telligent thought or care. But greater 
attention has, of late, been paid to this 
class of books, and, one of the best of them 
that we have examined is the First Class 
Standard Reader, by Epes Sargent, 
which has been lately published by J. C. 
Derby. The selections have been made 
with great care, and with aneye not only 
to the rhetorical but the moral character 
of the pieces selected. 

. Photographic Views of Egypt, Past 
and Present,” gives us the result of the 
Rev. J. P. Tuompson’s travelsin the regions 
of the Nile. It is a work both descrip- 
tive of the incidents of travel, and of the 
fruits of scholarly research. The journe 
was begun in the month of January, 1853, 
and continued for some three months. 
Mr. Thompson calls his sketches “ photo- 
graphic views,” because they were taken 
at the time “from the light which each 
view itself threw upon the mind, photo- 
graphed from the outward upon the in- 
ward.” But we do not always find in 
them the perfect accuracy which the 
impression implies, although they are 


faithful enough to convey a pretty vivid. 


expression. It is difficult to write an 
thing about Egypt at this day, which 
shail be strictly new, except in the way 
that Lepsius does it, by unfolding the 
meaning of new discoveries, and yet it is 
quite as difficult to write about Beypt, 
and not be interesting. ‘The oldest of the 
nations, by the wonderful light which her 
unburied monuments throw upon anti- 
quity, has become the freshest of the 
nations, and her tombs possess all the 
novelty of interest, of a modern revolu- 
tion or a contempo' war. The anti- 


quarian, the linguist, the minologist, and _ 
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the Christian, are alike absorbed in the 
revelations which the science’ of the 
nineteenth century is disclosing, from the 
obscurities of a once almost forgotten past. 
Mr. Thompson, being a clergyman, dwells 
particularly upon therelations of Egyptian 
memorials to the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
he is not one of those bibliotes, who 
carries his reverence for the latter, to the 
extent of insisting upon the literal inspi- 
ration of every letter and figure as they 
are now found. He admits that the 
Hebrew computation of time cannot be 
reconciled even to Poole’s short method of 
Egyptian chronology, and frankly adopts 
the longer dates of the Septuagint version. 
Nor, in doing so, does he fear that he in- 
validates in the least, the real contents of 
revelation. His whole account of the rise 
and progress of Egyptian discovery is 
intelligent, liberal, and animated. 

— We remember to have read a part 
of Mr. Hammonn’s “ Hills, Lakes, and 
Forest Scenes,” when they were first 
printed in the Albany Daily Register, 
and were charmed with a certain fresh- 
ness and buoyancy of feeling which they 
exhibited. Now that his sketches of the 
wilds of Clinton, St. Lawrence, and Essex 
Counties, with their primeval scenes, and 
famous hunting and fishing grounds, are 
gathered into a volume, they have lost 
none of their original quality. The style, 
we note now, is slightly too ambitious 
here and there, and would gain by sim- 
plicity, but the description of lone lakes, 
silent woods, roaring waterfalls, and all 
the moving accidents of fish and fowl, are 
none the less animated. The stories of 
backwoods life, of encounters with bears, 
snakes, and “Ingens,” make little pre- 
tensions to humor, but are still racy and 
truthful, and have the genuine smack of 
nature about them. In these brandi 
days, with a solstitial sun overhead, a 
the stones of the pavement hotter thar. 
the floor of Pandemonium, it” fills one 
with a thrill of despair, to read these 
pleasing tales of the cooling forests and 
brooks. 

— The “Scripture Readings” of the 
Rev. Joun Cummines are brief comments 
on the Book of Genesis. They are, for 
the most part, plain, practical, and direct, 
and do not aim at exegesis, yet the perfect; 
coolness with which the writer treats 
some parts of the literal text, as if the 
difficulties pointed out by Christian schol- 
ars had no existence, is almost amusing. 
He actually contends that the waters of 
the deluge were above the highest moun- 
tains of Asia, and then adds: “ Hitchcock 
believes that the deluge was not universal. 
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You can read his reasons, which are per- 
fectly consistent with true piety, though 
not satisfactory tome.” In other respects, 
these comments are intelligent, clear, and 
forcible, showing a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and a rare power of 
explanation, with occasional eloquence. 

— The “ Tent and the Altar” is by 
the same author, and contains a commen- 
tary upon the patriarchal life of the an- 
cient Jewish fathers.’ “The patriarchs,” 
says the writer, “lived in the dawn of 
the Christian dispensation, and in the 
youthful days of the human race. Each 
tent was a little world revolving round its 
own fireside. Each patriarch was a prince, 
ruling over few but faithful subjects. All 
of them were among the first experiments 
of grace in a fallen world, the first proofs 
of its transforming and elevating influ- 
ences.” 

—A useful little book is “ Baker's 
School Music-Book,” which is a collec- 
tion of songs, chants, and hymns, for 
juvenile classes. A simple system of in- 
struction in music is first given, and then 
illustrations taken from popular songs and 
hymns, adapted to the tastes of the young, 

— The latest number of the fine Bos- 
ton edition of the British Poets contains 
the poems of Falconer, with a life of the 
poet by the Rev. John Mitford, and co- 

ious illustrative notes. Falconer’s verse 
is not the most vigorous and musical, and 
yet his “Shipwreck” has no little fasci- 
nation in it, perhaps as much from its fore- 
shadowing of his own fate as from its 
intrinsic merits. His minor poems are 
feeble and scarcely worth preserving. 

— A neat and complete edition of the 
“ Poems of Samuel Rogers” has been 
prepared by Epes Sarcent, in a style 
quite equa! to his late edition of Camp- 
bell. It contains all the poems that the 
venerable poet has published, with a most 
agreeable and vivacious life of the author, 
to which fhe memoirs of Moore, Byron, 
and other contemporaries have helped to 
contribute. Mr. Sargent has a rare facil- 
ity in culling the pleasant things of litera- 
ture, and in putting them together with 
discrimination and taste. Those who read 
his memoir of Campbell will be eager to 
get his remarks on Rogers, which are 


quite as authentic and none the less. 


charming. 

— Among the posthumous works of 
the late distinguished divine and traveller, 
Dr. Stephen Olin, was one called “ Greece 
and the Golden Horn,” which has been 
ably edited by his friend, Prorzssor 
McCurntock. It is characterized, as the 
editor says, by the same qualities of ex- 
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cellence that have marked Dr. Olin’s 

revious writings, particularly his travels 
in the East. “His mind was: singularly 
comprehensive ; but at the same time had 
a rare facility of accurate and minute ob- 
servation ; and these qualifications, com- 
bined with a severe and conscientious 
truthfulness, fitted him admirably to 
write books of travel. He does not give 
us romance, but reality, which is better ; 
he tells us what he saw, not what he 
dreamed.” At the present time, his nar- 
rative of his sojourn.in Greece will possess 
a peculiar value. 

— No complete history of the “ Pro- 
testant Church in Hungary” has been 
prepared previous to the German version, 
by a friend of Merle D’Aubigné, which 
Dr. Craie has now translated into Eng- 
lish. The materials have been drawn 
from authentic and original sources, and 
we have the word of the distinguished 
historian of the,Reformation that they 
may be relied upon in every particular. 
It relates to Christian experiences that 
have been hitherto almost unknown, and 
opens up a new chapter in the annals of 
martyrdom. We get, in the course of 
the narrative, some impressive glimpses 
of the political condition of Hungary, 
under the rule of its different Houses. 


Eve.isu.—The author of the “ Theory 
of Human Progression,” who now an- 
nounces his name as P. E. Dove, has re- 
deemed the part promise of that work, in a 
treatise on the “ Elements of Social Sci- 
ence.” It isin style and principle very much 
like the Theory, quite as elaborate in logical 
forms, and quite as original in its main 
purpose. Mr. Dove, as our readers may 
remember, lays it down as a fundamental 
proposition, that the Sciences are devel- 
oped in a strict logical order, which order 
is also their chronological order. In other 
words, each science has its peculiar ob- 
ject-noun, with which it is exclusively 
concerned, but the study of which leads 
inevitably to other objects, in a regular 
sequence. Thus arithmetic, the most gene- 
ral or comprehensive of the sciences, con- 
ducts us to algebra, algebra to geometry, 
geometry to mechanics, mechanics to 
physics, physics to chemistry, chemistry 
to vegetable and animal physiology, and 
physiology to politics, political economy 
and morals, &c. Each succeeding science 
is an application, on higher grounds, of 
the principles of those sciences that pre- 
cede it, and cannot be perfected until its 
precursors have attained a considerable 
degree of development. But when those 
precursors have reached a positive or cer- 
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tain state, the unfolding of the others be- 
comes a matter of course. As soon as the 
mathematical sciences, the force sciences, 
the physical, the chemical, and the phy- 
siological sciences are more or less com- 
plete, the social sciences, by which are 
meant politics and political economy, must 
arrive at~a greater certitude and perfec- 
tion. 

Mr. Dove’s classification of the sciences 
is similar to Comte’s, and yet in many re- 
spects quite different. He is not a simple 
positionist, like Comte, but admits of m- 
tuitive or metaphysical truths which 
Comte rejects. In the order of his ar- 
rangement, too, he does not follow pre- 
cisely the same sequence as Comte, be- 
cause he classifies his sciences according 
to the relatioys of thought, while Comte 
classifies according to the dependence of 
phenomena. Mr. Dove was accused, by 
some English review, shortly after the 
publication of his *‘ Theory,” of having 
adopted his system from that of the great 
French philosopher; but in a pamphlet 
which he wrote in reply to the critique, 
he showed that there were essential dis- 
tinctions between the two schemes; while 
he stated that up to the time of writing 
his book, he was entirely ignorant of the 
works of his contemporary. It was cer- 
tainly remarkable that two thinkers, 
wholly unknown to each other, should 
have fallen into such similar trains of 
thought ; but Mr. Dove’s explanation was 
so satisfactory as to acquit him at once in 
the minds of all candid or discerning men 
from the charge of having surreptitiously 
appropriated the labors of others. 

The “ Elements of Political Science,” is 
the application to politics of the philoso- 
phy of the theory. The object-noun of 
politics, according to that, is the idea of 
justice, and the whole and exclusive func- 
tion of the state is the establishment of 
justice among all men. The legisiator, as 
such, has nothing to do with benevolence, 
or utility, or any other object, but justice. 
Other objects may fall legitimately within 
the sphere of other sciences, but the sci- 
ence of politics deals alone with equity or 
social justice. This statement is not new, 
especially in this country. where a large 
class of political thinkers have always 
made the chief function of the state to 
consist in the impartial administration of 
equal laws, but the deduction of the truth 
in the mode in which it is accomplished 
by Mr. Dove, and the illustrations by 
which it is enforced, are both new, and 
form a genuine and valuable contribution 
to political literature. Indeed, the work 
is so important in many aspects, that we 
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hope to make it the subject of a careful 
consideration hereafter. In the mean 
time we content ourselves with a wish 
that it may be speedily republished: in 
this country. 

—Among the posthumous works of the 
late Sir THomas Noon TaLFrourD, was @ 
“ Supplement ta Vacation Rambles,” a 
book giving an account of one of the 
learned jurist’s journeys on the continent. 
In style and character it resembles the 
original which it completes. It exhibits 
the author in his best light, as an accom- 
plished scholar and graceful writer, fond 
of relics, the gentler arts, nice in taste, 
poetic in sentiment, but never passionate 
or vehement either in his likings or dis- 
likings. He describes with accuracy and 
judgment, in a kind of sober enthusiasm 
which has enough of admiration in it to 
kindle the sympathy of the reader, but 
not enough to make an indelible impres- 
sion on the memory. It is in vain that 
one looks for raptures in him, and yet his 
observations and fancies are always ge- 
nial and agreeable. We have marked 
several passages in the book for extract, 
but must confine ourselves to a single one, 
an episode suggested by the name of Sir 
William Follett, an old companion at the 
bar, as he read it in the travellers’ book at 
a hotel in Naples. It is a brief but strik- 
ing commentary on the life of a brilliant 
and successful lawyer. He says: 

“Before me lay an expiring relic—for the writer 
was stricken mortally when he traced it—of a life of 
the most earnest endeavors, and the most brilliant 
successes—a life loved, prized, cherished, honored, 
beyond the common lot even of distinguished men— 
the life of an advocate who had achieved, with trium- 
phant ease, the foremost place in a profession, which 
in its exercise involves intimate participation with 
the interests, hopes, fears, passions, affections, and 
vicissitudes of many lives ; the life of a politician ad- 
mired by the first assembly of freemen in the world, 
idolized by partisans, respected by opp «8, e8- 
teemed by the best, consulted by the wisest, whose 
declining health was the subject of solicitude to his 
sovereign—quenched in its prime by too prodigal a 
use of its energies; and what remains? A name 
dear to the affections of a few friends; the waning 
image of a modest and earnest speaker; and the 
splendid example of success embodied in a fortune of 
20),0002., acquired in ten years by the labors which 
hastened its extinction—are all this world possesses 
of Sir William Follett. The poet's anticipation, 
‘Non omnis moriar,’ so far as it indicates earthly 
duration, has no place in the surviving vestiges of his 
career. To mankind, to his country, to bis profession, 
he has left nothing; not a measure conceived, not a 
danger averted, not a principle vindicated; not a 
speech intrinsically worthy of preservation ; not a 
striking image, not an affecting sentiment; in his 
death the power of mortality is supreme. How 
strange—how sadly strange—that a course so splendid 
should end in darkness so obscure!” 


The same lament is applicable to every 
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intellectual career, which is not connected 
with literature; for books are the only 
amber in which the precious thoughts of 
genius can be preserved. 

One of the many evils of the existing 
attempt at war,—for thus far it is little 
more than attempt,—is the multitude of 
books that are printed about Russia and 
Turkey. We have before us a list of 
some twenty or thirty volumes on these 
subjects, without mentioning pamphlets, 
issued within the last two months. Some 

‘are personal memoirs, others compilations 
from older books, and others mere politi- 
cal catchpennies. A few, however, throw 
light upon the structure of the semi-bar- 
us societies of both nations, and by 
skimming them one gets occasionally a 
. thing or two. In Dr. Ler’s “ Last 
ays of Alexander and First Days of 
Nicholas,” we find this anecdote told in 
illustration of the universal corruption 
which prevails in the Russian adminis- 
tration. 

“ When the Emperor Alexander was at one of the 
military colonies a few years ago (in a tour of inspec- 
tion), he went round visiting every house; and on 
every table he found a dinner prepared, one of the 
principal articles of which consisted in a young pig 
roasted. The Prince Volhonsky suspected there was 
some trick, and cut off the tail of the pig and put it in 
his pocket. On entering the next house, the pig was 
presented, but without the tail: upon which Prince 
Volhansky said to the emperor, ‘I think this an old 
friend!’ The emperor demanded his meaning, when 
he took out the tail from bis pocket and applied it to 
the part from which it had been removed. The em- 
peror did not relish the jest, and it was supposed this 
piece of pleasantry led to the prince's disgrace.” 

It was not uncommon, we have been 
told, in former days, when the specie in 
the banks of Wall-street was to be inves- 
tigated, for boxes of gold to be sent about 
from bank to bank, @ Ja roasted pig in 
Russia. The same author asserts that 
during the reign of Nicholas, he has car- 
ried on an uninterrupted war of twenty- 
eight years with the Circassians at an 
annual loss of 20,000 lives, or of nearly 
600,000 lives in all. In the two cam- 

igns against Turkey, 1828-29, some 

$00,000 perished by sword or pestilence, 
and in the various campaigns against Per- 
sia, Poland, and Hungary, the losses were 
no less enormous. It seems to cost con- 
siderable to maintain order in Europe, if 
we may judge from these statements ! 

—Another writer on Russia, Ivan Got- 

ovin,—of whom we gave a biographical 
sketch in an early number of the Month- 
ly,—a Russian himself by birth.—in his 
* Nations Russia and Turkey,” 
ives a bad account of Nicholas, whom 
e describes as false-hearted, cruel, re- 
lentless, and without talent. He says: 
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“Europe does not yet know this man. He is 
thought to have talents, and he has only vices. His- 
tory will only be puzzled which title to give him— 
* A crowned Don Quixote,’ ‘A drill-sergeant spoiled,” 
or ‘A woman-whipper.’ Haynau was only his pupil. 
We could give the namesof women whom Nicholas 
has caused to be whipped by the police for the crime 
of Liberalism ; and so true is it, that at St. Peters- 
burg any body can tell you how these affairs are 
managed. In fact, the Russians are so broken into 
despotism, that they look on it as quite natural that 
women should be punished, and punished by the 
whip. * * When Pushkin, the greatest poet of 
Russia, fell by the hand of an adventurer, and the 
people were crowding round the house where he lay, 
Nicholas, in his jealousy, allowed the Frenchman 
who had killed him in the duel to escape; and, 
meeting Kryloff, the fabulist, he said to him, ‘What 
a pity that Pushkin is dead.’ ‘Sire, it is an irrepara- 
ble loss, answered the old man. ‘Yes, he gave ex- 
cellent dinners,’ replied the Emperor, who was 
speaking of Count Mussin Pushkin, who had died at 
Moscow some months before. What exquisite taste! 
Lermontoff, another eminent Russian poet, ‘died, and 
Nicholas exclaimed—‘He lived like a dog, and he 
has died like one!’ Ryleiecff was a distingnished 
lyric poet, Nicholas hanged him! That is his way 
of treating Russian talent. Polejaieff was another 
young poet of Liberal tendencies. Nicholas called 
him to him and embraced him. Every body believ- 
ed that he meant to take him into favor. He made 
him a soldier; and when the poet ‘died, a friend, 
wishing to find his body, was told to go and look 
among the boxes which are used us coffins for the 
common soldiers! Sakolofisky wrote some spirited 
verses against the Czar. His judges asked him 
whether he had not hurled his fiercest invectives 
against God? ‘Yes,’ replied the poet, ‘knowing 
that God is more merciful than the Czar.’ He was 
thrown into a dungeon, which he never quitted, 
save asacorpse. Even at this very moment Nicho- 
las is wreaking his vengeance on Bakunin, whom he 
is pledged to Austria to keep immured in prison. 
Disgust prevents our continuing the sad list of vic- 
tims, and we will therefore conclude by mentioning 
asingle fact, to show mode of treating female 
poets) Madame Rastoptchin wrote some verses enti- 
tled ‘The Husband and the Wife.’ The husband is 
Russia, and the wife is Poland, and the poet shows 
that if they do not love one another, it is for want of 
@ proper understanding. Madame Rastoptchin was 
exiled to Moscow ; the Court goes there, and, at the 
end of a few months, the Empress meets the exile at 
Madame Nesselrode’s, and invites her to a ball at the 

lace, As soon as Nicholas sees her, he orders her 
to quit the palace!” 

We add some other anecdotes of the 
same Imperial personage from the same 
volume.— 

“At the Female Orphan Institution, St, Peters- 
burg, there is the nursery for governesses, placed un- 
der the ordersof Count Vielhiegourski. One of the 
young ladies found herself in an interesting condi- 
tion, and became a mother, without the superintend- 
ents being able to indicate precisely which of them it 
was. The Emperor, furious, proceeded to the place 
in person. He hsrangued the young ladies, and de- 
clared that, unless the guilty one named herself, he 
would cause them all to be visited by professional 
men; and that, if she did, she should be pardoned. 
No one presented Herself, and the Czar left the house, 
giving himself up to arage which is difficult to de- 
pict. As he passed through the corridor, one of the 
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students threw herself at his feet, and declared that, 
to save her companions from an affront, she confess- 
ed herself guilty. Nicholas kicked her away with 
his foot, saying, ‘it was too late.’ Is not that a trait 
worthy of Caligula? * *~» At Moscow, Nicholas 
one day visited the hospitals, At the Maricnsky 
Hospital, an invalid old man himself in his 
bed, and said,—‘ Your Majesty, at last, must know 
how they treat us, The dying generally speak the 
truth, but Czars do not like to listen to it’— Speak, 
you rascal!’ exclaimed Nicholas; ‘but if you are 
unlucky enough to utter a single- word that dues not 
prove to be true, I’li have you flogged to death.’ 
And there was an expression so Satanic in the look 
and gestures of the Autocrat, that the old man lost 
the use of his speech; he became pale, foll back upon 
his pallet, and never spoke again.” 


We suspect from the nature of many of 
the stories in these books, that they are 
gotten up with a special reference to the 
present state of the English market. 

—We have just spoken of a work in 
prose, left by the late Justice Talfourd, but 
the English journals contain also extracts 
from a drama found among his papers. 
It is a historical tragedy in five acts, 
called the CasTru1an, 2 § founded upon 
the revolt of the Commons of Castile, un- 
der Don John de Padilla, against Cardinal 
Adrian, the regent of Charles the Fifth. 
As he has drawn Padilla, at the same 
time an ardent patriot, a devoted royalist, 
a conservative politician, and a leader of 
rebels, he has had great difficulties in re- 
conciling such seemingly opposite traits of 
character, but the motive of his rebellion 
is derived from certain personal outrages 
which he had received, and the indigna- 
tion consequent thereon, artfully inflamed 
by his wife. The several personages are 
discriminated with great truth and fidelity, 
as the plot is unfolded, with considerable 
narrative skill, but the play is scarcely 
adapted to the stage, and awakens no 
vivid interest in the reading. Talfourd, 
though somewhat of a poet, was not a 
dramatist, and such of his plays as have 
reached a moderate degree of success, owe 
it to the delicacy and beauty of the lan- 
guage and the knowledge of stage busi- 
ness, which they display, rather than 
their dramatic merits. He wants vigor 
and boldness, while he refings too much, 
both in words and sentiment, to produce 
vivid impressions on a miscellaneous au- 
dience. Single lines and particular pas- 
sages of his plays will be remembered, 
but as a whole, they cannot attain a per- 
manent fame. 

—A work which is receiving no little at- 
tention just now from the English Re- 
views, is Dr. Waacen’s “TREASURES OF 
Art in Great Bariraty,” the most com- 
plete account of the art galleries of that 
country that has appeared. It not only 
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ives a full history of Art in Great 

ritain, but intelligent and discriminating 
criticisms of all the leading pictures, with 
judicious characterizations of the promi- 
nent modern British artists. The author 
is a learned German, well known by his 
previous writings on Art, who spent ma- 
ny months in England, visiting collection 
after collection, with a view to an accurate 
description of the whole. All the great 
houses which contain galleries of pictures, 
engravings, or statuary, appear to have 
been freely opened to him, and he made 
excellent use of his opportunities. In no 
country in the world, hardly excepting 
Italy, are there more fine pictures than in 
England ; but unlike those of Italy, they 
are not easily accessible to the public. 
Belonging to private gentlemen, they are 
shut up in their town or country man- 
sions, and it is only on particular days, or 
by the intervention of friends, that the 
stranger is permitted to catch a glimpse 
of them. On the continent it is different, 
for nearly every gallery there is as open 
as it could be, ifit were a common posses- 
sion of the people. All that you have to 
do is to present yourself at the door, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, to gain admis- 
sion, and you may remain as long as you 
please, or come as often as you please, 
during these hours. The continentai galle- 
ries are, therefore, better known than 
those of England; but few of them, ex- 
cept the world-famous collections at 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Dresden, and 
Madrid, are superior in the extent or 
wealth of their contents, to those of Dev- 
onshire House, Chatsworth, Apsley House, 
Mr. Rogers’s, the British Museum, “c. 
We should like to extract some of Dr. 
Waagen’s remarks on the present state 
of Art in Great Britain, but the following 
estimate of Turner, whose merits are so 
variously appreciated, must suffice : 

“Ofall the English painters at the period of my 
visit to England, I knew the least of Turner, having 
seen very few of his works, and those almost entire- 
ly of his later time. In my two last visits, 1850 and 
1851, I endeavored to repair this omission, and, bay- 
ing succeeded in examining a number of bis pictures 
and drawings of the most various periods, I feel my- 
self qualitied to give my deliberate opinion upon 
them. It appears to me that Turner was a man of 
marvellous genius, occupying some such place among 
the English landscape-painters of our day’as Lord 
Byron among the modern English poets. In point 
of fact, no. landscape-painter has yet appeared with 
such versatility of talent. His historical landscapes 
exhibit the most exquisite feeling for beauty of lines 
and effect of lighting: at the same time he has the 
power of making them express the most varied 
moods of nature—a lofty grandeur, a deep and gloomy . 
melancholy, a sunny cheerfulness and peace, or an 
uproar ofall the elements Buildings he also treats 
with peculiar felicity; while the sea, in its most va- 
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ried aspect, is equally subservient to his magic brash, 
His views of certain cities and localities inspire the 
spectator with poetic feelings, such as no other pain- 
ter ever excited in the same degree, and which is 
chiefly attributable to the exceeding picturesqueness 
of the point of view chosen, and to the beauty of the 
lighting. Finally, he treats the most common little 
subjects, such as a group of trees, a meadow, a shaded 
stream, with such art as to impart to them the most 
picturesque charm. I should, therefore, not hesitate 
to recognize Turner as the greatest landscape-painter 
of all times, but for his deficiency in one indisp 

ble element in every perfect work of art, namely, a 
sound technical basis. It is true that the pictures 
and drawings of his earlier and middle period over- 
flow with an abundance of versatile and beautiful 
thoughts, rendered with great truth of nature; but at 
the same time his historical landscapes never possess 
the delicacy of gradation and the magical atmosphere 
of Claude, nor his realistic works the juicy transpa- 
rency and freshness of a Ruysdael; while many of 
his best pictures have lost their keeping by subse- 
quent darkening, and with it a great portion of their 
value. In his later time, however, he may be said 
to have aimed gradually rather at a mere indication 
than a representation of his thoughts, which in the 
last twenty years of his life became so superficial and 
arbitrary that it is sometimes difficult to say what he 
really did intend. Not that I overlook even in these 
pictures the frequent extraordinary beauty of compo- 
sition and lighting, which render them what I should 
rather call beautiful souls of pictures, The raptures, 
therefore, of many of Turner's countrymen, who pre- 
fer these pictures to those of his early period, I am 
not able to share, but must adhere to the sober con- 
viction that a work of art, executed in this material 
world of ours, must, in order to be quite satisfactory, 
have a complete and natural body, as well as a beau- 
tifal soul.” 





—Among the books just issued, or an- 
nounced in England, we may note the 
following: Mrs. Jameson’s “ Common- 
Place Book,” the third volume of Lord 
John Russell’s “ Memorials and Corre- 

ndence of Charles James Fox ;” and 
ies the eighth volume of “ Moore’s Me- 
moirs,” by the same editor;—a volume 
of original letters by James Boswell, Dr. 
Johnson’s toady—a life of Amelia Opie, 
from her own diaries, by Mrs. Bright- 
well,—the “Institutes of Metaphysics 
or the theory of Knowing and Being,’ 
by Professor Ferrier,—the third volume 
of Sir A. Alison’s “History of Europe,”?— 
the “American at Home,” by Judge 
Haliburton,—besides new novels by Mrs. 
Marsh, Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Trollope, 
and the author of Margaret Maitland. 

—The “ Working Women-of the last 
Half-Century,” by Mrs. Ciara Lucas 
Batroor, is an attempt to make known 
to posterity the virtues of Mrs. Hannah 
More, Mrs. Barbauld, Elizabeth Smith, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Mrs. Sherman, Mrs, 
Mary Duncan, Mrs. Judson, Sarah Mar- 
tin, and Hannah Kilham. 

—Butwer is said to be writing a novel 
in which the spirit-rappings are to form a 
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part of the machinery, and in order to be 
accurate in his use of the new element he 
is studying the subject carefully, and by 
personal examination. 

—A History of England in Rhyme is 
not a novelty inf its design, for there have 
been a great many attempts to describe 
the events from “the Conquest to the 
Restoration” in verse; but it is some- 
what new in its execution, as our readers 
will observe by the subjoined specimen. 


King Henry had, : 


As it appears, 
With Cath’rine liv’d 


For eighteen years. 
* * * 


A Queen shi was 
Of modest mind, 
Whose temper was 
Most sweet and kind. 


The King, howe’er, 
At court had seen 
A beauty, nam'd 
Anna Boleyn, 


And had for her 
Such fancy ta’en, 
On Cath’rine he’d 
Not look again. 


But Anna he 
Would have for wife, 
Howe'or it might 
Occasion strife. 

dl 


While thoughts like these 
Torment his brain, 

Their utterance 

He can’t restrain. 


* Ah, Kate, of you 
“T don't complain ; 
“But that sweet girl 
“T must obtain. 


“My wish, indeed, 
“I must fulfil, 

“ For wed that ‘girl 
“T must and will.” 

Think of a hundred pages of such stuff, 
meant for “the Hope of England, of three 
years and downwards.” 

—Dr. Soicer, whose lectures on Eu- 
rope gave pleasure to select and intelli- 
gent audiences in this city, has recently 
put forth a work called “ The States- 
System of Europe,” an exposition of 
modern functionaryism and diplomacy, in 
which Lord Palmerston is treated as the 
head Satan, and the whole plan of ruling 
the many by mystification and fraud is 
detailed. Dr. Solger writes with vigor, 
and from an intimate acquaintance with 
modern history. He is a Russian refu- 
gee, and of course, liberal in his political 
sentiments. 

“ Phemie Millar,” by the author of 
the Kinnears, is just now the leading story 
with the British booksellers, It is a nar- 
rative of Scottish life in a small fishing 
town of Fifeshire, and is told with much 
humor and a deep insight into character. 
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One reviewer calls it the freshest and 
pleasantest novel of the day. 


Frencu.—The collected edition of the 
works of the great French Scientist, 
Francis Araco, of which the first volume 
has appeared, under the editorship of M. 
J. A. Barral, is preceded by biographical 
notices of the author. It opens with a 
brief sketch of Arago’s labors by his dis- 
tinguished friend Alexander Von Hum- 
boldtbut the most interesting part is an 
autobiography of his earlier years by the 
savant. He was born in 1786, as he is 
particular to state, because he had been 
accused in taking part in the excesses of 
the first French revolution. He admits 
that when a mere urchin he gave a lance- 
thrust to a fugitive Spanish soldier, an act 
which nearly cost him his life, but he was 
not of at age to take any prominent part 
in the events of that time. <A natural 
aptitude for mathematics induced him to 
aspire to a place in the Polytechnic School, 
and he presented himself for examination 
with perfect confidence of success. But 
a fellow townsman had just been rejected, 
and Monge, the examiner, advised him 
not to apply. His answer was, “My 
comrade knows more than would seem 
from his failure; at any rate I hope to be 
more successful, though your warning is 
calculated to intimidate me.”? M. Monge 
growled out—“ the old excuse of the ig- 
norant,” and proceeded to the examina- 
tion, wherein he found the candidate so 
skilful, that he covered him with em- 
braces and plaudits. The famous Ecole 
Polytechnique does not appear to have 
been well managed in those days. One 
of the Professors. M. HasseNFRATZ, was 
so incompetent that the students used, in 
their demonstrations, to fall into errors 
purposely, to make sport of his ignorance. 
“When he wished to pose a scholar,” 
says a critique of the work in the Athe- 
naum, “he began in a pompous man- 
ner, which excited humorous opposition.” 
“M. Leboullanger,” said he on one occa- 
sion, “you have seen the moon, have you 
not ?”—“ No, sir,’ was the unexpected 
answer.—“ What, sir; never seen the 
moon ?” exclaimed the Professor, who 
had prepared some puzzling question. In 
Spite of his indignation, the student ob- 
Stinately kept to the same answer. He 
had heard of the moon, it was true; but 
had never seen it. Roars of laughter 
burst out on every side; and from that 
day forth the authority of poor M. Has- 
senfratz was gone for ever. 

M. Arago affords us some curious reve- 
lations of the way in which men of sci- 
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ence and learning were treated by their 
Imperial patron. When he was elected 
Member of the Institute, at the early age 
of twenty-three, he was presented as a 
matter of course to His Majesty. The 
ceremony took place at the Tuileries, 
where the Emperor, returning from mass, 
reviewed the crowd of savants, artists, 
and littérateurs, decked out in green 
coats. M. Arago professes himself shocked 
at the eagerness with which the men of 
mind sought for notice from the man of 
force. “You are very young,” was Na- 
poleon’s first observation; “ what is your 
name?” The astronomer’s right-hand 
companion took the answer out of his 
mouth, saying, “His name is Arago.”— 
“What science does he cultivate ?”— 
“He cultivates Astronomy,” put in the 
left-hand neighbor.—* What have you 
done?” “He has just measured the 
Spanish meridian,” hastened to explain 
the right-hand friend; and so the Empe- 
ror, probably thinking that Arago was 
mute or imbecile, turned away to notice 
another member of the Institute, the well- 
known naturalist Lamarck. The old man 
presented a book. “ What’s this?” ex- 
claimed His Majesty, “ your absurd mete- 
orology, eh? ‘This is the work in which 
you compete with Matthieu Lansberg, is 
it not? This annuary dishonors your 
latter days. Stick to natural history ; 
and I shali receive your productions with 
pleasure. As it is, I only accept this vol- 
ume out of respect to your gray hairs. 
Here,” he added to an aid-de-camp, “take 
it.”—Poor M. Lamarck, who had endea- 
vored between each of these abrupt sen- 
tences to explain that the book he had 
presented did treat of natural history, was, 
at length, so overcome that he actually 
burst into tears. Immediately afterwards 
M. Lanjuinais came forward with another 
book. Napoleon said to him, with a 
sneering laugh, “I see that the whole 
Senate is melting into the Institute.”— 
“Sire,” replied M. Lanjuinais, “the Sen- 
ate of all bodies in your kingdom is the 
one which has most leisure to attend to 
literature.” This bold answer checked 
His Majesty, who instantly broke off con- 
ference with the men of science and went 
away with his group of heroic generals, 
who were equally incapable of apprecia- 
ting such society. From what M. Arago 
relates we can easily understand how, in 
that extraordinary reign, a book of birds 
for children was suppressed because 
it contained the phrase: “The cock is 
rather the tyrant than the chieftain of the 
farm-yard.” 


— A History of Turkey, by Lamarting, 
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is in press, and a preparatory notice of it, 
signed M. de Cesena, appears in the Con- 
stitutionnel. After praising the genius, 
activity, imagination and ‘style of the ay- 
thor, the notice proceeded to say that the 
“Preface” would be found in another 
part of the paper, and the subscribers to 
the Constitutionnel were congratulated ca 
being enabled to read this production, by 
one so familiar with the affairs of the East, 
in advance of the r publication. 


“They will, perhaps,” said M. de Cesena, - 


‘observe some few expressions betrayin 
opinions that are not ours, but they will 
understand that we owe it to M. Alphonse 
de Lamartine’s renown, to leave him his 
entire independence. e desire to see 
nothing in this preface but the entire jus- 
tice which the eminent historian, in his 
dignified impartiality, renders to the na- 
tional conduct of the Imperial grovern- 
ment, so far as regards foreign policy, and 
the Eastern question. It seems to us 
useful and opportune to let France and 
Europe see what is thought of this con- 
duct by an Ex-Member of the Provisional 
Government, and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Praise from a friend is doubt- 
less a delight, but praise from an adver- 
Among 


sary is more, it is a triumph.” 
the passages of this Preface, however, 
which en 4 eight columns of the Con- 


stitutionnel, is one, in which he represents 
France as fighting the battle of liberty. 
The principle of obedience to tyrants, it 
says, is maintained by Russia, and the 
cause of liberty and order identified with 
Turkey. “But then,” it adds, “I hear 
it objected, why you yourselves abdicate 
liberty; look at the present state of 
things in France, and other western na- 
tions.” Lamartine answers, “Eclipses do 
do not extinguish the sun, they merely 
intercept its rays. The eclipse passes 
away and the light remains. The state 
of the nations of Europe, at this moment, 
is not a principle but an accident: it is a 
moment of lassitude, a mere halt in the 
march of transition.” The present sus- 

sion of liberty in France, he also avers, 
is the result of the mere mechanism of gov- 
ernment, which may be broken to-mor- 
row, and all the vital elements of a great 
nation remain intact. The principle which 
has induced France to resist Russian ag- 
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gression, he again alleges, is a principle 
superior to the vicissitudes of growth, “a 
principle anterior to dynasties or repub- 
lics, which survives empires and dictator- 
ships.” Now, much as M. de Cesena ad- 
mires this kind of writing, Louis Napo- 
leon did not, and a peremptory order 
came down to the Constitutionnel office to 
destroy all the copies of the Preface. 
Lamartine’s eloquent periods were instant- 
ly snuffed out! 

— A scientific work of unusual m&it is 
the General Natural History of the Or- 
ganic Realm (Histoire naturelle générale 
du regne organique, principalement 
étudié chez Vhomme et les animaux) by 
M. Istpore Grorrrey Sr. Hivarrs, with 
which the illustrious author, of still more 
illustrious descent, has been occupied for 
some years. It contains, an introductory 
narrative of the great naturalists, a valu- 
able criticism of their various schemes of 
classification, and an able presentation 
and defence .of the author’s own system, 
which rejects in its arrangements of the 
organic world, all linear series, and adopts 
that which has taken the name of paral- 
lelism. Of these different plans we shall 
give some account when the remaining 
volumes (the first only is published) shall 
have reached us. 

— The French press, like the English, 

with books upon the Oriental na- 

tions, and the Eastern question. Besides 
those we have alseady mentioned, we 
may refer to M. Famier’s History of the 
Rivalry and of the Protectorate of the 
Christian Churches of the East (Historie 
de la Rivalité et du Protectorate des 
églises chretiennes en Orient) to D’- 
Ousstns’s picture of the Ottoman Empire. 
(Tableau de ? Empire Ottoman); to 
Beavsour’s Journey in the Ottoman Em- 
ire, a description of its natural and arti- 
cial frontier (Voyage dans ? Empire 
Ottoman, §c.); to Jovanty’s History 
and Description of Turkey (Histoire et 
description de la Turkie); to Cuorrn’s 
History of Russia, the Crimea, Circassia 
and Georgia (Histoire de la Russie, ct 
de la Crimée, Circassie, Georgie, etc.) ; 
to Lacroix’s Isles of Greece (Jles de la 
Gréce), and some two dozen others, 
whose names it is scarcely worth while to 
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